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Tue former edition of this work has already received a brief 
notice in our pages. We take the opportunity of a second edi- 
tion to discuss several topics of interest, either contained in it or 
suggested by its perusal. 

Various circumstances have contributed to excite a deep inter- 
est in whatever relates to Egypt. Its physical peculiarities, its 
ancient achievements and glory, its parental relation to Grecian 
civilization, its wonderful dynasties, awaking, as seen in the shad- 
owy distance of far off centuries, the sublimest emotions of the 
soul; all its history, as the cradle of civilization and the land of 
the Monuments, its treasures of remotest antiquity, not more curi- 
ous in themselves than in the manner of their transmission to us, 
its rich veins of historic learning yet to be explored, the contrast 
of its present abjectness with the colossal grandeur of the ruins 
of what it once was—these things would throw a thrilling inter- 
est around it, even if its history had no intimate connection with 
the Bible. But the fact that it has such a connection, must to 
the Christian scholar, immeasurably enhance this interest. Very 
naturally, therefore, has the attention of scholars been directed 
to Egyptian researches ; and these have been rewarded by splen- 
did results. 
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It is to he hoped this interest will steadily increase. In- 
deed we think it is to be expected, especially on the part of 
our own countrymen. For, through the present facilities for 
commerce and travel, Egypt is brought almost as near us as the 
Canadas were twenty years ago. Accordingly, it is but reasona- 
ble to anticipate that a people, like ours, active and full of enter- 
prise, will resort thither, not alone on errands of commerce but 
of pleasure, and will thoroughly explore a region so replete in 
stirring and sacred associations, and indebted, scarcely less to an- 
tiqaity than to nature, for its attractive features. Nor is Egypt 
destined to monopolize the interest which American scholars and 
Christians will feel in the countries of the Old World. Every 
country from classic and philosophic Greece to the hitherto un- 
explored and untutored regions of central Africa, from sacred 
Syria to the Siberian wilds, will as surely be visited by lovers 
of adventure and scieuce as is now the majestic scenery of 
Switzerland, or the ruins of the Coliseum or of Pompeii. In- 
deed we cannot doubt that every point on the earth’s surface is 
destined to an examination as much more minute than heretofore 
as the facilities for reaching it are more multiplied. Every such 
point is destined to furnish its tribute to the mighty aggregate of 
human knowledge. 

And we are glad to think that it will be so. Whoever adds to 
the stock of human knowledge, merits a commendation which 
sooner or later he is sure to receive. At the present time particu- 
larly we are disposed to applaud those who are fostering among 
us a love of research into antiquity. Happy if we emulate in 
this respect English and German scholars. Hitherto we have 
done in this field comparatively nothing. Nor have we apprecia- 
ted its real productiveness, or the value of what it would yield. 

It should be remembered that, although the process of decay 
goes on as time advances, yet God has fixed a limit to decay as 
to the ocean, with the decree, “hitherto shalt thou come and no 
further.” He has prohibited the destruction of a single, the 
smallest atom of the universe, preserving to a wonderful extent 
in the crust of the earth even the forms of ancient organic life, 
and thus opening for the curiosity of the learned a long chapter 
on the natural history of the remotest ages. He has also pre- 
served written or rock-recorded chronicles of generations far back 
toward the infancy of our race. He has overruled the destruc- 
tive instincts of men and recovered by novel and surprising meth- 
ods, historic knowledge which the vandalism of an Omar in burn- 
ing the Alexandrian library, or the bigotry of ecclesiastics in ob- 
literating the classic lore upon innumerable old parchments, had 
undertaken to extinguish. And to what but the providence of 
God shall be ascribed the fact, that, prior to the art of printing, 
whose value in transmitting the ideas of one generation to be the 
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starting point of that which succeeds, none can duly estimate, 
mankind were moved as by the impulse of a divine economy, to 
preserve their national records in enduring sculptures and paint- 
ings? What agency but his has so signally preserved these chron- 
icles buried, as at Nineveh, beneath the ruins of an empire and 
the rubbish of forty centuries, or locked up, as in the hidden 
tombs of Egypt, in the mystery of hieroglyphic symbols? What 
agency but his has at length, when their perpetuity will by 
the art of printing be secured, guided the seeker after knowl- 
edge to their sealed repositories, and thus recovered them for the 
world? 

But we shall have occasion hereafter to notice the agency of 
providence in preserving for modern research the treasures of 
antiquity. We allude to it now only as an auspicious omen for 
those who are incited to explore the remote past. Doubtless there 
is a limit to productive research backward along the line of cen- 
turies. We are far enough, however, at present from that limit. 
There is a vast region of unexplored territory yet to be traversed 
by the antiquarian. Pompeii is not wholly disinterred. Many a 
street there, many a mansion, many a manuscript, many a choice 
specimen of ancient art, is yet to be uncovered. The ruins 
of ancient Nineveh are not explored in vain. The sculptured 
and painted records of that ancient empire, of which she was 
the renowned metropolis, are neither lost nor altogether beyond 
the sagacity of man to decipher. Many an old library in Eu- 
rope contains, among its dust-covered manuscripts, treasures of 
ancient learning yet unrevealed. Many a tomb doubtless re- 
mains in Egypt whose hoary seal of thirty centuries has never 
yet been broken, whose mummies and precious relics are yet to 
be gathered. Many a hieroglyphic inscription is yet to be read 
and the intelligence, stored behind its mystery, to be divulged. 
Accordingly, the antiquarian scholar will dig in a rich mine. He 
wants neither a path nor an inducement, other than he now pos- 
sesses, to urge him forward. 

But if this be true generally of researches into antiquity, pre- 
eminently is it true of researches among the rocky and written 
remains of those splendid empires that lie about sacred Palestine, 
and whose history is inseparably interwoven with that of ancient 
Israel. Not to speak of the almost incredible massiveness of their 
architecture, an architecture whose imperishable material has pre- 
served for us, upon its walls and ceilings, the delineations of the 
history of their people, as the art of printing will more perfectly 
preserve ours for posterity, other circumstances throw around 
their antiquities a peculiar charm. ‘The connection of their his- 
tory with that of God’s people, for example, will greatly enhance 
the interest with which it will be investigated; particularly as 
this connection associates it intimately with the truth of the Bi- 
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ble. So will the intrinsic character of that history, and its rela- 
tion to the civilization of those nations with whose golden eras 
profane history may be said to have begun. ‘These circumstan- 
ces are fitted to kindle among scholars and Christians a livelier 
enthusiasm in researches like those of which the volume before 
us treats. 

This volume aims to accomplish two praiseworthy objects ; 
the one, to awaken among our Christian scholars a deeper interest 
in those portions of the field of antiquity which are most intim- 
ately connected with the Bible; the other, to meet the skeptic 
on his own ground, and demonstrate to him that, so far from the 
monuments of Egypt throwing suspicion on the Old Testament, 
they signally and in numerous particulars confirm its statements. 
The work is, in many respects, similar to the treatise on the 
same subject by Hengstenberg, a translation of which was pub- 
lished at Andover in 1843, although it differs from that in being, 
if not as learned, more extensive and more popular. It contem- 
plates, at least in the concluding chapter, the application of mon- 
umental evidence to the entire Old Testament, while Hengsten- 
berg has confined himself to the books of Moses. It will be 
more read than the German work and more serviceable to religion. 

The particular necessity for investigations like those in this 
volume, Dr. Hawks has well remarked, lies in the “bold asser- 
tions of those who have proclaimed their discovery in the mon- 
uments, of evidence directly contradicting the Bible,” not in any 
real deficiency of the evidence of its authenticity. That these 
assertions of unbelievers and misbelievers give importance to 
these investigations is most true. But there are other reasons 
which very much magnify this importauce. We believe that 
undesigned coincidences between facts of au historie or scientific 
nature and the Bible, are often the best possible evidence with 
which to meet the infidel. ‘They are often better than a thou- 
sand veteran arguments. And for this reason, that unbelief or 
misbelief is frequeutly the growth of a mere notion, or coujec- 
ture, which, when once it has obtained a lodgment in the mind, 
defies all regular argument and appeal. No ordinary process of 
reasoniug, no logical missiles, can reach it. And yet, under these 
circumstances, apparently hopeless, an incidental testimony, an 
undesigned coincidence, will many times prove entirely effectual. 

We of course agree with Dr. Hawks, that the Bible needs no 
incidental testimony to support it. It stands impregnably founded 
on other and more direct evidence. At the same time, who 
would not covet material with which promptly to silence unbe- 
lief, and this by pointing, as if disdainfully, not to the main ar- 
guments, but only to incidental coincidences corroborative of 
scripture. However unpretending this kind of evidence may 
and ought to be, it will yet compare favorably in its popular in- 
fluence with many of the standard evidences of Christianity. 
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For the benefit of such of our readers as may not have access 
to the volume of Dr. Hawks, we will give, in a condensed form, 
a specimen of his mode of argument. Having alluded to the 
geographical contiguity of Egypt and Canaan, and to the fact 
that since both these countries were confessedly peopled by de- 
scendants of Ham, the former, by the posterity of Mizraim from 
whom in the Scriptures Egypt is often named, and the latter, by 
the posterity of Canaan, the remaining son of Ham, he adds :— 
“ Nothing therefore was more natural than that an intercourse 
should exist between these descendants of a common stock. We 
have in the Scriptures the history of this intercourse, and we now 
enter upon the direct inquiry how far the statemeuts of our his- 
tory derive incidental confirmation from facts concerning Egypt, 
gathered from other sources.” 

For a specimen of his argument, we will review the case of 
Joseph. Opening first the Bible, we gather trom it the following 
incidents in his biography. He was sold for twenty pieces of 
silver by his brethren to Arabian merchants traveling with their 
spices into Egypt. Sold again for a household slave to Potiphar, 
an officer of Pharaoh’s guard, he is made overseer of Potiphar’s 
house ; Potiphar’s wife attempts to seduce him; he is cast into 
prison ; he interprets the dreams of the chief baker and butler ; 
is sent for to interpret Pharaoh’s dream; is elevated with certain 
ceremonies to oflice and honor; during seven years of plenty he 
collects and stores the fruits of the earth; in the subsequent 
famine which was over all the lands, he entertains his brethren 
on their second visit to Egypt; he sends for his father with 
wagons, who arrives with his other sons, and is settled in Goshen. 
At length, Jacob dies and is embalmed by Joseph’s physicians at 
his command. Afterward Joseph dies, is embalmed, and put in a 
coffin in Egypt. 

Such are the incidents as related in the Bible. They throw 
not a little light upon Egyptian society and customs at that 
period. The allusions are particular, definite, and various ; allu- 
sions such as no man would have dared to make, ignorant of what 
he affirmed. They are such as rendered it easy to expose the 
writer, had he been an imposter. They are such indeed as a 
mau, drawing on his imagination for materials, could never have 
devised. 

We turn next to the monumental records of Egypt. These 
we find partly engraven in monumental inscriptions, partly sculp- 
tured on pillars and obelisks, or on the interior walls of tombs, 
partly painted there in unfaded colors, and partly indicated by the 
multiplied relics of ancient workmanship and agricultural pro- 
ductions. They constitute a history, locked up during the cen- 
turies that have intervened between that and the present, and thus 
preserved from all interpolation. This history we know, there- 
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fore, to be, in its general features, perfectly reliable. Turning 
accordingly to it, to ascertain whether the statements of the 
writer in the Bible relative to Joseph will bear the test of this 
reliable contemporaneous evidence, we at once perceive that the 
credibility of the Scriptures is here incidentally maintained, and 
from an unexpected source. For, in reference to the first of these 
statements, to wit, that he was sold to Arabian merchants going 
with their spices to Egypt, it is ascertained from the existence of 
certain wells, referred to by Wilkinson, and found in the desert 
over which the caravans were obliged to pass, that such caravans 
were accustomed at that time to go into Egypt with merchandise. 
He cites also some monumental evidence of the same fact. 
Next, as to the price paid for Joseph, “ twenty pieces of silver,” 
the fact that such expressions as “ pieces of silver,” “ pieces of 
money,” are common in the Bible, and that no mention is any 
where made of coin, having a fixed value, shows that, according 
to the Bible, the circulating medium of that remote period was, 
not coined money, but pieces of the precious metals having a 
specific weight. ‘That the idea of price with the ancient Egypt- 
ians involved indeed, not a specific number of coins, but a specific 
weight of metal, is fully confirmed by the monuments where money 
is seen in the form of ingots, bars and rings of gold and silver. 
We next ask whether such acondition of servitude as that to which 
the Bible represents Joseph to have been reduced, did actually 
exist in Egypt? On this point the monuments leave no room for 
doubt. Slaves in great numbers are represented in the sculptures 
and paintings, employed in building temples, cutting canals, rais- 
ing dykes and embankments and other public works, as also in 
the service of families. We next inquire whether such an office 
as that of Potiphar existed in Egypt? He is styled captain of 
the guard, or according to another translation, chief of the execu- 
tioners. ‘Taking the former as the correct translation, we discover 
in the battle scenes depicted on the monuments a body guard 
around the monarch, of which Potiphar must have beeu the com- 
mander ; while taking the latter as the true translation, we have 
only to remember that the chief of the executioners is at the East 
a high court officer. As his oflice was considered one of great 
honor and responsibility, “the incidental allusion to it in the 
story,” as Dr. Hawks has justly remarked, “ shows on the part of 
its author minutely accurate information as to the customs and 
usages of the Pharaonic Court.” 

The next circumstance in the scripture narrative is that Joseph 
was made overseer of Potiphar’s house. Did this office exist 
among opulent and official Egyptians? Of this there can be no 
doubt; for the steward, or overseer, is often delineated—a man 
carrying implements for writing, the writing table, the tablet, and 
the like,—even to the pen over the ear. This man follows or pre- 
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cedes the servants, and is known, not only by the implements 
about him, but also by an inscription over him, which states that 
he is the overseer of the slaves, or the steward. In relation to 
the attempt of Potiphar’s wife to seduce Joseph, we of course 
find on the monuments no direct confirmation. We however 
find numerous representations, evincing wnchastity and intem- 
perance among the women of Egypt, which render the state- 
ment of the writer in the Pentateuch highly probable. In reia- 
tion to the chief baker and butler, kitchen scenes, painted in some 
of the tombs, furnish abundant evidence that these offices were 
common in Egypt. The circumstances related in the dreams, 
also find abundant confirmation in the monuments. The wicker 
baskets, so constructed that they might be carried one above an- 
other, the carrying of them on the head, the vine, too, with the 
whole process of converting the grape into wine,—these are all 
delineated on the monuments. We find equal confirmation from 
this source of the incident of Joseph’s introduction into Pharaoh’s 
presence to interpret his dream, and of the allusions in the dream 
itself. One circumstance is particularly striking—Joseph, being 
sent for, is said to have “shaved himself” before going in unto Pha- 
raoh. This “casual and slight allusion to remarkable customs,” it is 
well said by our author, “‘a mere inventor would not be likely to 
introduce at all, or at any rate without explanation.” Contrary to 
universal custom among Orientals, the Egyptians are almost uni- 
formly represented on the monuments as beardless. Accordingly, 
Joseph, who as a Hebrew or a man in prison, had suffered his 
beard to grow, “ would not dare to enter the presence of Pharaoh 
without shaving.” He knew that the customs of Egypt rendered 
it indispensable. Respecting the dreams, we will mention but one 
of several allusions, significant in themselves, and impressively 
confirmed by monumental evidence. Iu the second dream seven 
ears of corn came up on one stalk, that is, seven heads of wheat. 
Now, strange and inexplicable as this may appear, it is at once 
explained, and the significance of the allusion perceived, by a 
knowledge of the particular species of wheat, grown from the 
earliest periods in Egypt. Unlike that with which we are ac- 
quainted, this variety produces several ears, or heads, to each 
stalk. This peculiarity is ascertained, not alone by reference to 
the wheat grown in Egypt at the present day, but by the actual 
germination and fruitfulness of wheat, preserved from the most 
ancient times, and found in vessels in the tombs of the Pharaohs. 
» The same variety of wheat is cultivated in California at the pres- 
ent time. ; 

The next circumstance for which we seek confirmation from 
the monuments, is the promotion of Joseph from the oversight of 
Potiphar’s house to that of the entire realm. We first notice here 

a large grant of power. Joseph becomes the first officer in the 
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kingdom. This is quite in keeping with all we know of Oriental- 
ism from the remotest antiquity. The next thing is the royal 
ring put upon Joseph’s hand, like the great seal of England en- 
trusted to the prime minister. Now, although this circumstance 
has given rise to an objection of a German infidel, who alleges 
that “ these objec + of luxury, especially polished stones, belonged 
to a later time,” yet is the statement of the Bible supported in the 
clearest manner by monumental evidence. For not only are sig- 
net rings and bracelets distinctly delineated on the monuments, 
but they have been actually found in the most ancient tombs, 
together with rings and seals, cut both in gold and stone, and are 
now to be seen in the valuable cabinet of Dr. Abbot at Cairo. 
This is a specimen of the manner in which the statements of the 
German neologists have been disproved by disinterments and dis- 
coveries in the Egyptian tombs. Next we notice that vestures of 
fine linen were put upon Joseph. Did the ancient Egyptians 
manufacture or make use of linen fabrics? That they did so is 
demonstrable from a microscopic examination of the wrapping 
cloths of the mummies, some of which are ascertained to be 
linen. ‘That such a ceremony of investiture had obtained in 
Egypt, is proved by a painting in a tomb at Thebes, which repre- 
sents the investiture of a chief with a highly honorable office un- 
der the king. In this painting, “the two attendants,” in the 
language of Wilkinson, “ or inferior priests, are engaged in cloth- 
ing him with the robes of his new office. One puts on a neck- 
lace; the other arranges his dress, a fillet being already bound 
round his head, &c.” As to the chain of gold put about Joseph’s 
neck, our author quotes from Hengstenberg, that “in the tombs 
of Beni Hassan many slaves are represented, each of whom has 
in his hand something which belongs to the dress or ornaments 
of his master. The first carries one of the necklaces with which 
the neck and breast of persons of high rank are generally adorned. 
Over it stands an inscription signifying, ‘necklace of gold.’ ” 

In reference to the circumstance of Joseph storing the fruits 
of the earth during the seven years of plenty, the following may 
be cited as strikingly illustrative and confirmatory. “In one of 
the grottoes of Eleithuias a man is depicted whose business it 
evidently was to take an account of the number of bushels which 
another man, acting under him, measures. ‘The inscription over 
him is, ‘ the registrar of bushels.’”’ Granaries, too, ordinarily con- 
structed as a series of vaulted chambers, are depicted in the tombs, 
as also laborers engaged in filling them successively with grain, 
the measurer, and the registrar who takes the account. Next fol- 
low the statements of the Bible, that there succeeded these years 
of extraordinary fertility, a famine which extended over all the 
neighboring countries ; that Joseph gave an entertainment to his 
brethren on their second visit to Egypt; that he sent for his 
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father with vehicles denominated wagons in our version of the 
Scriptures ; that his father and brethren on their arrival were 
settled in Goshen ; that upon Jacob’s death he was embalmed by 
the physicians of Joseph, and that upon Joseph’s death he also 
was embalmed and put in a coffin in Egypt. In regard to these 
incidents, narrated in tire Bible, our limits will not permit an ex- 
tended notice. Enough to say that, inasmuch as from history 
we know that famines have occurred in several instances both 
in Egypt and in the adjacent lands, it is entirely credible that, 
although depending on different natural causes, they may yet 
have occurred simultaneously over the entire East. The incident 
of the wagons employed to transport the patriarch and his family 
from Canaan to Egypt is corroborated by monuments showing, 
in addition to the ancient war chariot, light covered carts or 
wagons, which are probably the vehicles referred to by the sacred 
writer. The settlement in Goshen, and the bestowment of this 
choicest portion of Egypt on the family of strangers, are explained, 
not only by the fact that the temper of the government at this 
time naturally disposed it to display extravagant liberality to the 
kindred of Joseph for Joseph’s sake, but that Goshen, being a 
frontier territory between Egypt and Arabia, and thus exposed to 
the incursions of a nomadic foe, was less valuable to the Egypt- 
jans than its richness of soil would lead us to suppose. Being 
occupied by the native population, neither property nor life were 
secure, while the Israelites, having come from the East, would 
not only be more likely to remain unmolested, but would thus 
become a frontier guard to the rest of the kingdom. The re- 
markable respect paid by the Egyptians to the dead in the em- 
balming of their bodies, is demonstrated by the actual existence 
of those embalmed bodies in the mummies of the present day. 

We have thus given in a condensed and consequently imper- 
fect form a specimen of the incidental coincidences with the state- 
ments of the Bible, and of the corroborations of its history, traced 
by Dr. Hawks more at length in the latter half of the present vol- 
ume. We have taken for our specimen the history of Joseph 
only. But the compiler has likewise compared scripture and 
monumental testimony respecting Abraham, the bondage in 
Egypt, the deliverance, the wanderings, and certain historical 
statements of the Bible not found in the Pentateuch. One of 
these statements furnishes, when thus compared with the monu- 
ments, so remarkable a confirmation of the Bible, that we quote 
his account of it. It relates to the invasion of Judea by Shishak 
king of Egypt, mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the second 
book of Chronicles. Shishak, it will be remembered, according 
to the Bible, came and took away the treasures of the house of 
the Lord, and the king’s treasures; in a word, he achieved acon- 
quest of the country. 

Vor. IX. 2 
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“This Shishak is the Pharaoh Sesonchis of Manetho, and was the head of 
the twenty-second dynasty of kings, which originated at Bubastis, a very an- 
cient city of Lower Egypt. It so happened that before the mixed commission 
of French and Italians that visited Egypt in 1828, Champollion without then 
having ever seen Egypt detected the cartouche of this Pharaoh in some of 
the engraved representations of Europe and read it ‘ Beloved of Amon, Sus- 
sHonk. It was four years afterward before Chamwpollion saw Egypt, ‘ during 
which interval,’ says Mr. Gliddon, ‘the name of Sheshonk and his captive na- 
tions had been examined times without number by other hieroglyphists, and 
the names of all the prisoners had been copied by them and published, with- 
out any one of them having noticed the extraordinary biblical corroboration 
thence to be deduced.’ On his passage up the Nile, Champollion landed for 
an hour or two about sunset to snatch a hasty view of the ruins of Karnac; 
and on entering one of the halls he found a picture representing a triumph in 
which he instantly pointed out, in the third line of a row of sixty-three prison- 
ers, (each indicating a city, nation, or tribe,) presented by Sheshonk to Amunra, 
a figure, the writing upon which he translated ‘king of the country of Judah.’ 

“The picture had been executed by order of Shishak, or Sheshonk, so that 
here was found the sculptured record of the invasion and conquest recorded in 
the Chronicles. On the same picture were shields containing in hieroglyphics 
the names of Beth-horon, Megiddo, Mahanaim, and some others, all towns 
through which Shishak passed on his invasion of Judea.” 


From the foregoing evidence gleaned from the monuments 
compared with the incidents in Joseph’s career, which we find 
in the sacred narrative, and from the direct confirmation of the 
conquest of Judea by the army of Shishak, our readers will be 
able to judge respecting the testimony borne by ancient Egyp- 
tian remaius in favor of the Bible. It lays no claim to the dig- 
nity of direct, positive testimony. With regard to a multitude 
of events of which the sacred writer speaks, it is silent. Yet, 
purely circumstantial though it be, who can fail to appreciate its 
interest and value? It is particularly valuable for a class of minds 
apparently so constituted that an incidental argument, an unde- 
signed coincidence, especially from a source having no reference 
to the principal subject, is, in matters of religion, most of all sat- 
isfactory aud conclusive. For it ordinarily proves to be at least 
the one drop more which sets the mind overflowing in convic- 
tion. For this reason we have no sympathy with those minds 
which profess to despise this kind of evidence. And yet it is 
quite possible to injure the cause of truth by raising expectations, 
and putting forth assumptions in regard to monumental evidence 
for the Bible, which are unwarrantable. Hence we accord fully 
with the following judicious remarks at the close of the volume. 

“ The truth of the Bible is not dependent, in any degree, on our being able 
to produce evidence for its support from the monuments of Egypt. If that 
country had not a monument within it, it would not affect the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Old Testament. That it has such monuments, and that in 
modern times, God in his providence has permitted us to see that in many par- 
ticulars they do illustrate and confirm our sacred writings, is cause for thank- 
fulness; but such confirmation it must be remembered, when found is purely 
incidental, and cannot, therefore, be expected to present to us a continued story 
of events, which would constitute in fact but another complete history of what 


is already written in the Bible.” 
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We have been specially interested while traversing this gene- 
ral subject with the indications of a providential agency in the 
preservation and production at the present day, of these monu- 
mental confirmations of the Bible. Indeed had Dr. Hawks given 
to the idea of this agency a greater prominence, it would have 
enhanced, certainly to the Christian scholar, the interest of his 
work. Nor would it, with any reasonable mind, have at all im- 
paired the force of his argument by the impression that he was 
leaping too often from the region of fact to that of fancy. In 
the exercise of the same discrimination and judgment which he 
has elsewhere displayed, he would have thrown around it an ad- 
ditional charm. Writing for Christians, as well as for inquirers 
into the authenticity and credibility of the Bible, he might have 
penned on this theme one of his most attractive chapters, or 
have interwoven it more through the entire discussion. That 
his mind was not a little impressed with this agency is clearly 
apparent. Indeed it were impossible even for a candid deist to 
shut out entirely the conviction of a providential agency in fur- 
nishing us, in these latter days, with so copious materials, so nu- 
merous remains, and these so instructive, in reference to the Bi- 
ble. Whence those peculiar characteristics of the ancient Assyr- 
1ans and Egyptians—we speak with reference to the colossal 
scale which distinguishes their architecture, and to its massive 
materials, as if originally intended to defy the tooth of time and 
outlast all time? Whence the custom of paying such respect to 
the dead, as appears from those threescore and ten pyramids, 
built, as it is now ascertained, for royal mausolea, and constituting 
“that sublime Necropolis of the world,” and as appears too from 
the embalming of bodies and storing them with so costly a care 
in rock-hewn tombs? Whence their superstitious care to con- 
ceal the localities of these sepultured dead—a concealment to 
which may be attributed, perhaps, past security and more ex- 
tensive present discovery and exploration? Whence the custom 
of painting their tombs with life scenes, national and domes- 
tic, and of placing in them many of the productions, utensils 
and ornaments of Pharaonic times—articles which we may now, 
more than three thousand years afterward, look upon and handle ? 
Whence their habit of constructing for the great, imperishable 
sarcophagi, covered with significant sculptures, and minnte in- 
scriptions, forming, when collected together, a sort of running 
chronicle of national affairs? Of a truth, these remarkable pe- 
culiarities of the people, viewed in connection with the unparal- 
leled dryness of the atmosphere of Egypt, whereby the most an- 
cient monuments have been preserved from corrosion, and the 
most ancient paintings from fading, viewed too in connection with 
the preservation of the monumental records through the succes- 
sive billows of calamity that have swept over that now degraded 
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country, and in connection with the close relation of these records 
to the Israelites and the Bible, bespeak the finger of God. ‘Taken 
together they form a chain of circumstances, which it is immeas- 
urably less superstitious to ascribe to the providence of God than 
to accident or chance. 

Conspicuous to us likewise is a providential agency in the 
great discovery of Champollion by which the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics have been made to disclose their long treasured secrets. 
One can hardly read the admirable description which Dr. Hawks 
has given of the successive steps of progress made by such ar- 
cheologists as De Sacy, Akerblad, Young and the immortal 
Chanipollion, till the latter achieved his triumphant entrance into 
the temple of hieroglyphic learning, and opened its doors to the 
world, without confessing that the finger of God was in this 
thing. It was not a little marvelous that the minds of these em- 
inent orientalists and their coadjutors should be simultaneously 
waked up to the subject. It was no less marvelous that, while 
eager and earnest they were congregated around the doors of 
this wonderful temple, a French officer shonld, in the Rosetta 
stone, dig up for them its key, and French scholars, accompany- 
ing Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, should furnish to their hand 
such an abundance of hieroglyphic inscriptions, and that soon 
after Caillaud should light upon the obelisk at Phila, previously 
discovered by Belzoni, and so valuable in verifying their conclu- 
sions. When we remember, too, that from the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh, Layard is digging fragments of the chronicles of As- 
syrian dynasties and finding there many a striking confirmation 
of scripture; when we consider that the advancement of the 
modern sciences, particularly chemistry and geology, has iuci- 
dentally arrayed them among the witnesses for the Bible—the 
former, demonstrating that the infidel’s alleged impossibility of a 
general conflagration of the earth, such as many suppose to be 
revealed in the Scriptures, is not only no impossibility but en- 
tirely credible, and the latter, confirming the Bible’s chronology 
of the creation of man, by the fact that no human remains occur 
in geological strata of anterior date—we can not be blind to the 
footsteps of Providence. It savors of no superstition to believe, 
that, in this age of inquiry and skepticism, God is multiplying 
from unexpected sources, evidence, incidental, indeed, but for 
this reason more impressive, of the authenticity of the Bible. 

And we look hopefully to the future. We look for a better 
understanding of the cuneiform character and the inscriptions 
written therein ; for more discoveries in the tombs of Egypt, and 
a more extended and thorough deciphering of hieroglyphic lite- 
rature. ‘The end of these interesting confirmations of scriptural 
history, we are sure, is not yet. Not that they are important to 
supply a felt deficiency of evidence for the Old Testament; not 
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that the Christian asks them for himself, but that even on the 
proclivities towards infidelity on which so many of our youth 
and business men are thrown, there may be found various and 
ample restraining influences to keep them back from the abyss. 
We can not conclude this article without calling attention to 
one or two other interesting bearings of the information derived 
from researches into Egyptian antiquities. The knowledge 
already obtained, not only respecting Egypt but Assyria, ought 
to eradicate forever the notion of many that this world began in 
barbarism. Founded on this assumption is an infidel objection 
to the Old Testament, which urges the high civilization of Egypt 
at so early a period as evidence that-the creation of man took 
place earlier than the time indicated BY the writer of the Penta- 
teuch, on the ground that the interval between Adam and the pe- 
riod of Egypt’s grandeur, is too brief for the race to have grown 
up to so elevated a condition. But how much more rational is it to 
believe, from the evidence we have of Egypt’s high civilization, 
at an antiquity so remote as the days of Abraham, that the world 
began in intelligence as well as in purity. How much more ra- 
tional to believe that its original progress was, not from barbar- 
ism to civilization, but the reverse ; that sin and selfishness have 
been bearing only their natural fruit in human darkness and deg- 
radation, and hence that man’s recovery to universal civilization 
may be expected only to keep pace with his recovery to God. 
These researches among Egyptian antiquities bear in their re- 
sults with peculiar interest on the interpretation of portions of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. They have gone far toward a 
settlement of many of the interpretations about which the learned 
have disagreed. Many atime, a hint derived from the monu- 
mentai records has been the interpreter’s guiding light, conduct- 
ing him to a satisfactory view of what was dark before. One 
passage, which has been the theme of much discussion among 
commentators, we can not forbear to instance. 'The Bible states 
that at the time of Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, “every shepherd 
was an abomination” there; while, prior to this, at the time of 
Abraham's sojourn in the country, nothing of the kind appears 
to have existed. Conjectural explanations of this fact are not 
difficult. Several rather ingenious ones have been proposed ; but 
by far the most satisfactory is suggested by what the researches 
of antiquarians have brought to light relative to Egypt’s early 
history. It is believed to be now a settled fact that Lower Egypt 
Was at a very remote period overrun and tyrannized over by a 
race of Asiatic nomads, or shepherd kings, and that between the 
arrival of Abraham in Egypt and that of Jacob, they had been 
expelled by the native sovereigns. ‘This explains the national 
prejudice against the shepherd race at the time of Jacob’s arrival, 
and explains too the absence of such a prejudice in Abraham’s 
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time. Although more disputed than some others, the fact on 
which this interpretation rests, and the interpretation, furnish a 
good illustration of the important use which may be made of that 
knowledge of ancient Egypt which is likely to be gained by 
these researches. [rom the same source we have already learned 
the probable origin of many precepts in the Jewish national code. 
But to trace all the important bearings of the discoveries already 
made, not only on the question of the credibility of the Bible, 
but also on its interpretation, would form a copious theme by 
itself. 
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Art. II.—SYS MATIC BENEVOLENCE. 


The Divine Law of Beneficence. By Rev. Parsons Cooke, 
Lyun, Mass. 

Zaccheus ; or, the Scriptural Plan of Benevolence. By Rev. 
Samue. Harris, Conway, Mass. 

The Mission of the Church ; or, Systematic Benevolence. By 
Rev. Epwarp A. Lawrence, Marblehead, Mass. All published 
by the American Tract Society, 15U Nassau street, New York. 


Tue American Board has recently published the forty-first 
annual report of its missionary operations. From the table of 
receipts which is annexed, we can ascertain by a glance what 
has been the actual increase of contributions for the support of 
this great Christian enterprise during the whole period of its ex- 
istence. Dividing the time in which this Society has been em- 
ployed in the work of Missions into periods of ten years, it appears 
that in the second and third of these periods, there was an in- 
crease of two hundred and of two hundred and fifty per cent. 
In 1830, the contributions were double those of 1820, while the 
receipts of 1840, were two and a half times greater than those of 
1830. But the next ten years exhibit no corresponding advance ; 
so far from it, the contributions of the three successive years, 
1841, 1842, and 1843, furnish a larger sum than those of the last 
three years. The natural inference from these facts is, that these 
ten years evince a diminution of interest in the missionary cause 
among those who sustain this Society. Before assenting to this 
conclusion, however, it might be proper to enquire, whether 
the number of contributors has diminished, or other causes have 
operated to divert the charities of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches, once connected with the Board, into other chan- 
nels. Without the means at hand of authenticating our state- 
ments, we feel warranted in saying that the number of churches 
and individuals who now contribute to the funds of the Board is 
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not less than in any preceding year of itshistory. The “ slavery 
agitation” has undoubtedly diverted the charities of churches in 
New England and New York, as well as in the states where 
slavery prevails. But with a few exceptions, the coutributors 
who withhold their funds from the Board for this reason are not 
of the class which had become deeply interested in Missiouary 
operations. We may safely assume that the places of those who 
have withdrawn to unite with other organizations have been sup- 
plied by the additions to the churches that sustain the Board, and 
by the accession of new patrons. The diminution of patrons will 
not, we think, explain the facts before us. 

We are also confident that there is no lack of resources to carry 
forward all the enterprises of Christian benevolence that now 
claim the pecuniary aid of the churches. New objects have 
arisen, and existing societies have been asking larger donations ; 
but these claims have not multiplied as rapidly as the ability to 
meet them. ‘The increase of wealth in the older states, and 
especially in New York and Massachusetts, has been almost with- 
out precedent. The returns of the state valuation of Massachu- 
setts show an annual increase of about twelve per cent. since the 
census of 1840. And New York and Connecticut will not fall 
much short of this ratio. The members of our churches have 
participated in this prosperity ; so that the actual ability of the 
churches in the most favored states must have doubled, and in all 
the states there must be an approximation to this condition. No 
computations are required to show that there has been no corres- 
ponding increase in the number of objects of Christian benevo- 
lence, or in the amount contributed to sustain them. An exact 
estimate of all the monies which they have received in this period 
would not exceed two hundred thousand dollars. We must, 
therefore, assent to the conclusions of the Secretaries of the 
Board, when they say, “ that the new objects which have arisen 
have by no means exhausted the resources of the churches.” An 
examination of the history of other societies—such as the Bible, 
Tract, and Home Missionary Societies,—which enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Christian community, and by actual experiment 
have shown themselves well adapted to the several departments 
of Christian efforts in which they labor, does not lead to a differ- 
ent conclusion. We find evidence of abundant ability on the 
part of those who are, and of those who ought to be, their patrons. 
Still the directors of these institutions are frequently embarrassed 
by the want of funds to carry on the work and meet the demand 
for more enlarged operations. ‘These embarrassments are often 
greatly aggravated by the fluctuations in their receipts. To 
remedy the evils resulting from this cause, recourse has been had 
to special efforts. As might be anticipated, the frequency with 
which these efforts have been made, has impaired their effect ; so 
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that the utility of them has become exceedingly doubtful. This 
forcing system is attended by a twofold disadvautage ; by a dis- 
astrous reaction on the part of those who endeavor to answer the 
application, and by great practical inconvenience to all whose 
charities are regulated by a definite and predetermined plan. 
These objections are so serious that we are persuaded the direc- 
tors of our benevolent institutions will soon decide, that retrench- 
ment is preferable to this method of sustaining their operations. 

Shall we, then, conclude from this survey of the existing state 
of missionary and kindred institutions, that the Christian public 
is less interested in them than at a former period? No direct 
answer to this question could correspond with the actual facts 
that meet our observation. An opinion formed from a compari- 
son of the receipts of these societies with the actual ability of 
the churches, must lead any one to feel that Christians are not 
becoming more benevolent. Many of the proposed plans of re- 
trenchment, such as the reduction of salaries, and the relinquish- 
ment of the services of agents, seem to confirm this opinion. On 
the other hand, if we consider the increased attention which 
these several departments of Christian etfurt now secure, as ap- 
pears from the immense numbers that attend the anniversary 
meetings, and the very general knowledge of their operations 
which is disseminated gratuitously by secular as well as religious 
newspapers, we should decide that the objects never occupied a 
higher place in the public esteem. In general, the members of 
churches are better acquainted with the design and operations of 
our benevolent institutions now that at any former day. Every 
year, the reports of these societies are securing a more extensive 
circulation. It must, however, be admitted that this increase of in- 
telligence has not been attended by a corresponding increase in the 
depth and earnestness of the missionary spirit. Christians know 
more about the religious destitution of our country and the wants 
of the heathen world, but they are not correspondingly intent on 
supplying those necessities. ‘This may in part be accounted for 
on the well known principle that familiarity with great evils 
diminishes the impression of their serious uature. The romance 
of missions, as has been said, is passed away. We know much 
better than ever before what is involved in the labors of mission- 
ary life. Our friends and members of our own churches are en- 
gaged in the work. It consequently has less of the sacredness 
of a peculiar consecration in our minds. The mode of planting 
churches in the newly settled states is reduced toasystem. We 
can compute the time and labor and money requisite to translate 
and print the Bible in a strange language. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a sailor to be a temperate ora pious man. The 
field of missionary effort has to a great extent been actually sur- 
veyed, and the magnitude of the work has in many of its aspects 
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become more exact and definite. The practicability of Christian- 
izing heathen nations is now well established. The necessary 
consequence of this knowledge is to diminish the curiosity and 
the intense interest with which the earliest Jabors in these enter- 
prises were regarded. ‘There may not be less need of faith at 
the present stage of the missionary work than at the outset, but 
this faith must be occupied with a different aspect of the subject. 
Again, it is worthy of notice in this connection that the attention 
of Christians has been very much engrossed with absorbing ques- 
tions of a political and moral nature, and these still continue to 
agitate and distract their minds. The discussion of such topics as 
war and slavery, especially in the practical form which they as- 
sume in our country, must always be attended with great warmth 
of feeling, and consequent diversion of our attention from other 
subjects. For the time, other questions of duty are disregarded, 
and the calm tone demanded in the adjustment of personal obli- 
gations to the Savior in other relations, is lost. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained concerning the necessity of discussing these 
exciting themes, it can not be denied that the debate has been 
conducted at the sacrifice of much feeling that might otherwise 
have been conceutrated on the enterprises of benevolence. In 
some instances, churches and other ecclesiastical bodies have been 
rent asunder by the violence of the controversy ; and the contest 
for the right has made men forgetful of what is charitable. An- 
other cause that has operated to the disadvantage of our benevo- 
lent societies will be found in the peculiar financial condition of 
the country. Within the last ten years, immense sums have been 
invested in the construction of railroads, and public works of simi- 
lar character. ‘The capital required in building these roads has 
not been furnished aloue by the wealthiest of our citizens. The 
stock in the first instance was not taken merely by capitalists, but 
by farmers, mechanics, and professional men, who constitute the 
working classes of our inland towns. ‘The ready and large in- 
comes realized on the roads that were first constructed, made this 
an eminently popular mode of investment with those who could 
lay aside small sums at a time from their earnings. Money was 
also withdrawn from savings banks, private loans were refused, 
and all available resources were converted into stocks. Before 
the roads were completed, or the means of their completion were 
furnished, the loans required by the government to carry on the 
Mexican war, produced an unexpected stringency in the money 
market of our cities. Capitalists preferred government securities 
to the bonds of private corporations, so that great difficulty was 
experienced in raising the means of paying railroad installments 
and meeting the ordinary demands of business. It is unnecessary 
to present in detail the consequences of the financial crisis, which 
in the end has fallen most severely on the inhabitants of our 
Vou. IX. 3 
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country towns. It is sufficient for our purpose to show, that these 
enterprises which have greatly augmented the wealth of the coun- 
try, have consumed nearly all the available capital of our citizens. 
This expenditure in connection with the loans above mentioned 
and the drafts that have been made in the sudden and hurried 
outfits of the numbers who have rushed upon the gold regions of 
California, left very little money in circulation in the towns of 
the country. Men of business and others who were in easy cir- 
cumstances have been constantly straitened. Disappointed in the 
returns of their investments now rendered unproductive because 
incomplete, they have been obliged to pay high rates of interest 
to keep themselves from bankruptcy. In this state of affairs, the 
annual collections in the separate congregations would be small 
because the contributors, however wealthy, had no money to 
spare. ‘This has been the condition of multitudes who might 
otherwise have given liberally to forward the cause of the Re- 
deemer. Having invested all their previous earnings, they were 
comparatively poor, when deprived of the income of their invest- 
ments. As most persons are in the habit of giving in charity 
wittiout much forethought, and as applications are frequent, they 
usually are satisfied with making such donations as may be con- 
venient at the time. The amount bestowed is no true criterion 
of their prosperity, perhaps, not of their benevolent feeling ; for 
the times when capital is most occupied, or, in other words, when 
business is flourishing, they are most likely to have no money on 
hand. Ina new country where great enterprises are yet in pro- 
gress and capital is scarce, the rapid development of natural and 
manufactured products requires that a large business be managed 
with a small currency. ‘This statement will sufficiently explain 
what has probably been true of many thriving New England 
towns within a twelve month, that while its inhabitants might 
own property to the amount of three or five hundred thousand 
dollars, the ready money in their hands would be less than one. 
We have not adduced these facts to furnish any defence for the 
indifference and remissness with which the claims of benevo- 
lence are dismissed by a majority of professed Christians. We 
desire most emphatically to express the conviction, that God will 
hold men to as strict au account for the use of their wealth as of 
any talent whatever. 

Our aim in the preceding considerations has been to illustrate 
the necessity of introducing a systematic plan into the efforts of 
our benevolence. Something, that shall relieve the directors of 
our missionary and kindred societies from the painful embarras- 
ments attending the present disastrous fluctuations in their re- 
ceipts. Something, that will develop and strengthen the princi- 
ples of benevolence in the hearts of Christians. Something, 
which shall secure the adoption of such methods as will impart 
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to their charities the regularity and system that prevail in the 
transactions of business. It was to meet this necessity and in- 
duce the friends of the Redeemer to act upon system in their re- 
ligious charities, that the prize was offered which called forth the 
treatises that are named at the head of this article. We most 
heartily commend the forecast and generosity which proposed it. 
It evinced a true perception of the real deticiency in the habits 
and views of professed Christians. And in future years, we 
doubt not, this appropriation will produce an increase of an hun- 
dred fold. 

In furtherance of the same design, we propose to offer some 
thonghts on the contents of these volumes, without, however, 
confining our remarks to the exact limits of a connected review. 
We regard it as a peculiar merit of these publications, that they 
set the duties of benevolence before our churches in a_ practical 
light. They assert with distinctness, what the history of our 
benevolent operations fully illustrates, that Christians must be 
educated to the work of sustaining missions and other enterprises 
for the conversion of men. A large proportion of the members 
of our churches are living without any suitable impression of 
their obligations to use their property as stewards of God. The 
subject has not been discussed with much frequency in the pul- 
pit. ‘To many pastors, the positions illustrated in these volumes 
will seem strange; if they are not regarded as untrustworthy. 
An enquiry into the sources of the coutributious which are made 
in the most intelligent of our New England congregations, would 
show, that large numbers do not acknowledge the obligations of 
Christian benevolence, in any form, aside from the support of 
public worship; while, in some districts, the whole subject is 
neglected, unless the congregations are visited by agents in be- 
half of the established charities. We have painful evidence of 
the truth of our assertions, when we say, that a majority of 
church members are yet uninstructed in the duty of systematic 
charity. Indeed any other supposition would, in view of their 
practice, constitute au impeachment of their prety. On the scrip- 
tural rule, enforced in these essays, that God has imposed upon 
Christians the obligation to contribute statedly for purposes of be- 
nevolence and in proportion as they are prospered, the conductors 
of the religious press and the pastors of churches should direct 
their efforts to the work of training the disciples of Christ in the 
right use of their property. Hitherto this duty has been very 
generally overlooked. A few years ago, and the public profession 
of faith in Christ and of devotion to his service was not supposed 
to include a virtual consecration of one’s property to the same 
master. In giving currency and clearness to the precepts of the 
Bible on this important subject, and especially in reducing these 
precepts into habitual practice, these publications of the Tract 
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Society will do valuable service. They are pervaded with a 
genial and earnest temper, and written with a direct and business- 
like tone. The principles of the Gospel are stated with clear- 
ness and concisely illustrated, and their practical application in 
the conduct of life exposed with unsparing fidelity. No person 
can read these treatises without an enlargement of his knowledge 
and a quickening of his religions sensibilities. ‘he treatise of 
Mr. Lawrence, entitled “the Mission of the Church,” is the 
largest and most elaborate performance. It embraces a wider 
field than the others, and to minds unfamiliar with the designs 
and operations of modern Evangelism, will prove an instructive 
work. ‘The treatises of Rev. Messrs. Harris and Cook, the one 
on “the Scriptural Plan of Benevolence,” the other on “the Di- 
vine law of Beneficence,” are more simple and direct both in 
style and arrangement. ‘The authors assume that the necessity 
for this discussion is well understood by the reader, and proceed 
at once to the subject in hand. ‘This is an admirable feature in 
books designed for general cireulation ; especially, if they are to 
gain the attention of men of business. If we desired to per- 
sade an enterprising merchant or mechanic, who admitted the 
obligation of honoring God in his business, to adopt some plan 
of systematic benevolence, the tract of Mr. Harris wonld suit 
our purpose. We are confident that the vigorous style aud the 
healthy religions tone of its successive chapters would awaken 
the conviction, that such a plan is adapted to promote every valu- 
able end of his existence ; to relieve the cares and perplexities of 
business from the debasing influences of transactions that have 
no higher aim than pecuniary advantage; and to impart to all 
the labors of the sales room, the exchauge aud the workshop, the 
dignity of a service performed for God. If our endeavors were 
directed to secure a like result with persons of less active habits, 
less familiar with the claims of our benevolent organizations, and 
less disposed to admit the utility of their operations, we should 
select “the Divine law of Beneficence” or “the Mission of the 
Church.” As these commence wit! the more common views of 
this duty, a prejudiced or reluctant mind would be less likely to 
reject the conclusion to which the argument must couduet it. 
The mode of approach is more gradual, but the rules at which 
they arrive are equally elevated and scriptural. In this view of 
these publications, we think, the public will approve the decision 
of the Committee to whom the essays were submitted, in divid- 
ing the premium among the three writers, instead of giving the 
preference to oue.* 














* The original premium of three hundred dollars was subsequently increased 
by its author to four hundred, and the sum divided equally by the committee 
of award among four of the competitors. As the fourth essay was published 
separately, and in different style, it had not come to hand when this article was 
written. 
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The question has occurred to us in reading these volumes, 
whether by their cheapness and the larger consequent circula- 
tion, they might not accomplish a greater good than a single 
work upon a more comprehensive plan. It is clearly a great ad- 
vantage, that the price of these books is such that a copy might 
be placed in every family of a congregation without a burden- 
some outlay. We hope that pastors, church officers and wealthy 
individuals will provide the means to place one or more of these 
publications in every habitation within the limits of the towns 
in which they reside. The dissemination of the views presen- 
ted in these essays will do much towards correcting the evils of 
which we have previously spoken. 

While we commend these volumes with confidence in their 
adaptation to meet an existing and serious want of the Christian 
community, it will we think ocenr to many readers that a single 
work, having a broader plan, might be written of greater perma- 
nent value than these can be. We could wish that Mr. Harris 
had attempted to produce an essay which in its completeness and 
adaptation to the condition of American Christians, should cor- 
respond with the admirable treatise of his transatlantic name- 
sake. ‘There is much in “ Mammon,” that ought to be repro- 
duced in the form of an appeal to wealthy Christians in America. 
In saying this, however, we can easily see how the modesty of 
these authors would naturally deter them from entering on a 
field so ably occupied. But, still, we hope that either they or 
others will be guided in the preparation of a work which shall 
cover the whole ground of Christian obligation in the use of prop- 
erty. Such a discussion is needed to elucidate the just and prac- 
ticable method of sustaining the Gospel. The practice of churches 
and the decisions of ecclesiastical bodies differ both in regard to 
the principles of this duty and the mode of their application. 
In many instances the Gospel is very inadequately sustained, be- 
cause there is no common rule respecting the mode of supporting 
the ministry. The burden is distributed very unequally. Where 
the expenses incident to the support of the institutions of reli- 
gion are defrayed by a tax on the pews, there is no practical rec- 
ognition of the New Testament rule of contributing according 
to our ability. According to the spirit of the Gospel, the work 
of sustaining the ministry, in common with other religious ap- 
propriations, requires that the strong aid the weak. This is the 
ground of every effective appeal in behalf of Home Missions; 
but the principle that binds a church in Connecticut to aid a fee- 
ble body of disciples in Iowa, ought surely to have a practical 
influence on the several members of this stronger church in their 
treatment of each other. But the attempt to enforce the execu- 
tion of a more equal system has in most cases been unsuccessful. 
With the increase of their means men often lose the disposition 
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to use them liberally. This point is well presented by Mr. Cook, 
and we make the quotation as a fair specimen of his style and a 
good illustration of our position. 


“We have often seen those who, when in comparative poverty, were generous 
with their little, bul who have become penurious in becoming rich. While their 
means were small, their outgoes trod close on the heels of their incomes; 
their habit of giving was exercised and strengthened in some proportion to 
that of receiving, and the passion for accumulating had not room to spread its 
roots. But when the gains began sensibly to advance beyond the outgoes, a 
habit was formed of calculating how long it would take to reach such and 
such a sum; and with no active principle of benevolence proportionally coun- 
terworking the growing passion for gains, every little increase served to feed 
the passion, and every call for charities was resisted, because it postponed the 
time of reaching the proposed amount to be laid in. Aware of this principle 
of human nature, divine wisdom has given the caution, ‘If riches increase, 
set not your heart upon them; hinting to us that the ‘setting of the heart 
upon them’ is a common result of increase. ' 

“How many thousands have said in their hearts, O if I were as rich as such 
a one, how would | multiply the streams of my bounty; I would do nothing 
else than employ my wealth in doing good. But all such talk is vain; the 
process of becoming so ricli would expose you to the fiercer heats of tempta- 
tion, consuming all benevolent affections. The process of increasing wealth, 
without the outgoes of benevolence, is a process of confirming a feeling of pov- 
erty, a grasping desire for more, which like the grave will be ever crying, 
Give, give. A case his been known of a man at the age of threescore and 
ten, with his hundred thousand dollars, free from debt, and well invested, and 
yet crying like a child in apprehension of a possible experience of poverty. 
And this state of feeling was induced by a most natural process, by a mind 
given up to the passion of accumulating, without the counter-process of dis- 
tributing. This is an invariable result of human experience in like circum- 
stances, and it shows the importance of some law of conduct to keep our be- 
nevolent activities in use. Our condition is like that of a leaky vessel, which 
needs the constant labor of the pump in throwing out, to prevent its being 
submerged.”—Divine Law of Be neficence, pp. G1-O2. 


Examples are not wanting in the church, of persons who have 
become avaricious by this very process. And when with the ac- 
cumulation of property, they become less ready to sustain the 
institutions of religion, there ought to be power in the church to 
correct so palpable and injurious a dereliction of duty. The 
offense, however, will seldom be made the subject of discipline, 
because the opinions of Christiaus are so at variance respecting 
the nature and exteut of their obligations in the use of property. 
The cause of Christ in many of our congregations is suffering 
reproach because of the tolerance of these offenses; in others, they 
are the occasion of strife and divisions. 'To remove these offenses, 
we need such a discussion as will settle the leading principles of 
religious obligation—a discussion which will secure substantial 
agreement among the members of our churches in respect to 
what may rightfully be required of professors of religion. Let 
this subject be fairly adjusted according to the instructions of the 
New Testament, and the united sentiments of the churches would 
soon remedy most of these evils. 
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We should be giad to see a more full and comprehensive work 
on this subject, because of the very intimate relation between 
the proper use of wealth and the future religious prosperity of 
our country. If no extraordinary hindrances shall arise to ob- 
struct the increase of our wealth, it is plain, that the people of 
this land will soon attain an unprecedented rank, both in the 
amount and the general diffusion of property. Every day opens 
new ana lucrative fields of enterprise, while all the established 
modes of gain furnish an average return of profits unknown in 
other parts of the world. Of course wealth becomes a power- 
ful incentive to industry, and furnishes the foundation of dis- 
tinctions in society. What then shall prevent a passion so con- 
genial to the habits and spirit of our countrymen from becoming 
the prevailing ambition of all? What shall hinder it from invad- 
ing the enclosures of the church and secretly corroding the vitals 
of her piety? The grandeur of our enterprises and the rapidity 
of our accumulation, all favor this natural tendency. Even reli- 
gion seems to favor it, by the inculcation of economy and indus- 
try. No one needs to be told, that the economical lessons of our 
fathers have often nurtured parsimony and covetousness in the 
bosoms of their sons. Now what shall check this tendency and 
convert a debasing because penurious toil into the exercise of a 
munificent and ennobling course of action? Nothing less than 
the liberalizing and benevolent teachings of the New Testament. 
The love of accumulation, always strong, is fostered by peculiar 
influences among professing Christians. They are not expected 
to lead in the fashions of society, they are sheltered from most of 
the temptations to extravagance, and in this condition they will 
assuredly hoard their gains with an idolatrous affection, unless 
the passion be counteracted by the constant operation of an en- 
larging beneficence. Unless our benevolent enterprises shall fur- 
nish an outlet for our superfluous wealth, and the church shall 
cordially and promptly second the expenditures that will send the 
missionary and the Bible, with the means of Christianizing the 
nations, to the ends of the earth, the piety of the church will 
soon be choked in the deluge of cares that accompany covetous- 
ness. From this danger, so insidious in its operation and fatal 
in its consequences, we know of no deliverance, except through 
the inculcation of systematic and large beneficence. If Chris- 
tians shall learn to honor God in the distribution of their wealth, 
through the various channels which divine providence may open 
for enlightening and Christianizing the families of men; if they 
shall learn the benignant uses, the spiritual growth, the joy and 
peace that attend a life of practical benevolence, we know not 
the limits which shall define the extent of their religious pros- 
perity. Such a course of Christian activity would at once remove 
some of the most serious obstacles to the success of the gospel 
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in our own congregations. It would promote the spirituality of 
our churches. ‘The cares and labor of business would no longer 
be regarded as hostile to the interests of religion, if the proceeds 
of that business were employed asa sacred trust wherewith to 
honor God. The claims of business would then be identified 
with the service of Christ. The practical antagonism of the 
two would cease to exist, and the followers of Christ would not 
regard the labors of their respective callings as a hindrance to 
their religious progress. When this difficulty shall be removed, 
the temptations of worldliness will be shorn of half their strength. 
Mr. Harris has very clearly exhibited the influence of systematic 
benevolence in securing this end. 


“Systematic benevolence is a most important and an indispensable agency 
in making business a helper and not a foe to the religious growth. When a 
men acts on this principle, his place of business becomes a Bethel; every 
transaction becomes like a renewal of his consecration to God; money and 
bills and labor are associated with his obligations to his Master, and fragrant 
with the memory of the cross; and like the attraction drawing every part of 
the earth and binding it to the sun, divine love fastens its attraction on every 
possession, on every toil, and every gain, and binds him with all that he has to 
God the centre of his whole life’s orbit. Then he is intimate with God not 
less on the exchange or the farm, than in the closet. Then his whole course 
of life becomes a help and not a hindrance to his spirjtual progress; and like 
a healthy child, he grows steadily and unconsciously amid the ceaseless activ- 
ity of life. 

“ Normand Smith, when roused to a more entire consecration to God, fall- 
ing in with the common notion that a life of secular business is incompatible 
with a life of eminent usefulness and piety, seriously purposed te abandon it. 
But more scriptural views Jed him to continue in business, consecrating it to 
God. He put on record the ‘ purpose to engage in my business, that [ may 
serve God in it, and with the expectation of getting to give.’ His biographer 
says, ‘From that time it was observable by all who knew him, that he made 
rapid progress in religion. ‘There was a fervor and engagedness of spirit, a 
purity and elevation of aim, that could not be misunderstood or concealed, 
He rose toward heaven like the lark of the morning. From that time ‘he 
found no tendency in his worldly engagements to chill his piety, or to enchain 
his affections to the earth. His business became to him a means of grace, 
and helped him forward in the divine life, just as truly as reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer.’”—Seriptural Plan of Benevolence, pp. 67- 69. 


The benefit is not confined to the heart of the believer; its 
fruit will be manifest in removing the objection most frequently 
alleged against the reality of his piety which is furnished by his 
worldliness. 


“No argument,” says the same author, “is oftener urged against religion 
than that founded on the alleged inconsistencies of its professors. The chief 
foundation for this plea,so far as it has any, is the conformity of Christians to 
the world in all the aims, the maxims, and the manner of getting and spending 
money, so that too commonly, Christians, away from their devotions, can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the better sort of worldlings. Let the scriptural law 
of benevolence be usually obeyed; let the world behold Christians actuated 
by the sublime desire to do good in all their gettings and their expenditures, 
and consecrating spontaneously to the Lord as he hath prospered them; let 
it be seen, when men become Christians, by the change in their pursuit of 
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earthly treasure, that they have found a better portion, and now have their hearts 
and their treasure in heaven; and the church will stand up before the world 
with a consistency and elevation of piety which will prove that —— 
springs only from opposition to goodness—with a triumphant power which wil 
compel the exclamation, “God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved” 
—with a manifest and practical renunciation of the world, like that which in 
the apostles’ days compelled both Jews and Gentiles to confess the reality 
and feel the power of religion, and which, reappearing in the church, will go 
far towards restoring the like rapidity and glory to her conquests.”—Jb., 
pp. 71, 72. 


As the power of religion shall be manifested in the conduct of 
its avowed friends, those living epistles known and read of all 
men, we may expect large and rapid accessions to their numbers. 
Coming into the church under the influences of a more harmo- 
nious and complete development of Christianity, we may expect 
the converts of another generation to exhibit a symmetry of char- 
acter and a power of achievement more in keeping with the design 
of the Gospel and the fields of usefulness that we are invited to 
occupy. 

In such a work as we have proposed we should expect a dis- 
cussion of the practical bearings of the principles of Christian 
beneficence on the general prosperity of a nation. The salutary 
influence of Protestantism in its general operation on the health, 
industry, and political interests of a country, can hardly be 
called in question. The statistics furnished by every census of 
England, Scotland, and the states of this Union, are crowded 
with arguments in favor of the general inculcation of the doctrines 
of the Bible. We believe the argument may be carried much 
farther. We believe a diligent comparison and analysis of the 
facts furnished by the history of the Hebrew commonwealth and 
of Christian states since, would supply the data of some important 
inferences respecting God’s dealings with nations, that ought not 
to be overlooked—inferences to which politicians and statesmen 
may well give heed, and which might dispose worldly and irre- 
ligious men to regard the institutions of Christianity in a more 
favorable light. In this age when the systems of paganism are 
evidently losing their hold upon the nations, when Oriental re- 
searches and scientific investigations are constantly bringing new 
facts within our knowledge which corroborate the truths of the 
Bible ; when oppressed nations are groping and struggling un- 
successfully for liberty and discerning minds are enquiring into 
the causes of our freedom ; when multitudes are entertaining the 
half-formed conviction that Christianity is identified with national 
as well as personal prosperity, we ought to take advantage of the 
results of those great experiments, which God has permitted the 
nations to make, to elucidate the application of the truth of His 
word to the social and political relations of men. In this day of 
“ world’s conventions” and “ Christian alliances,” we should like 
Vou. 1X. 4 
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to see a more distinct recognition of the operation of the truths 
of the Bible in promoting the happiness and wealth of nations. 
It seems to us an interesting fact that the successful competitors 
for the premium to which we have alluded, are all ministers 
resident in the same state—a state preéminent for the number of 
its charitable institutions and the magnificence of their endow- 
ments—a state distinguished for the liberality with which the 
institutions of education and religion are sustained—a state that 
has hitherto been foremost in the amount of her charities for the 
carrying on of missions and other efforts of evangelism. We 
have no doubt that these things have had their influence, in 
directing the minds of these authors to the subject which they 
have treated with such good judgment and success. These pub- 
lications could not have been written amidst the superstitions 
sanctioned by Catholicism. ‘They are the products of a Christian- 
ity which has been illustrated by the practical workings of benev- 
olence—an instance of that reproductive power by which the 
virtues of the gospel constantly improve upon each other—each 
stage in the advancement preparing the way for a purer and more 
complete development of the precepts which Christ taught us. 

A volume written on the plan which we propose, might trace the 
effects of generous appropriations to the cause of learning and 
piety, as they are seen in the character of the population, and in 
the returns of their industry. We should anticipate that such an 
enquiry would bring to light new duties for the church to perform, 
as well as reforms to be executed by the state. We are not of 
the number who hope to accomplish any great moral good with- 
out self-denial ; still we have long thought that the Gospel con- 
tains the germs of all salutary and permanent reforms ; that more 
or less directly every successful endeavor to cure or remove the 
miseries of sin might be traced to that source ; that the sacrifices 
required by religion are not the appropriate fruit of her benignant 
nature, but the sufferings incidental to the works she must per- 
form. We do not suppose that any man will ever embrace Christ 
in consequence of the most lucid demonstration of this identity be- 
tween the principles of Christianity and his own present as well as 
future interest. But such a demonstration might disabuse many 
minds of prejudice and groundless objections, while a conviction 
of this truth would make the followers of Christ more hopeful and 
hearty in their endeavors to enter every new field of Christian 
effort, and to improve every opportunity of fulfilling the Savior’s 
commandments. Why should the church always act in her en- 
counters with the enemies of the Gospel, as if the God of provi- 
dence was not the God of the Bible, or as if fidelity to the one for- 
bade our profiting or taking courage in the aids that are furnished 
by the other? The lessons of the Old Testament history give 
us the key by which to interpret the developments of all subse- 
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quent history. And in the conflicts of the present life we need 
the instruction which would attend a similar recognition of the 
hand of God in the events of later times. In how many in- 
stances might the spiritual desolations over which the servants of 
Christ have mourned, be traced to the prevalence of a covetous- 
ness that has robbed Jehovah in tithes and offerings. We have 
no desire to countenance any hasty inferences on a subject so 
serious. But an induction founded on a wide scale of careful 
observations, would afford confirmation of many declarations of 
Scripture more gworthy of confidence than many of the things 
accredited as facts of science. 

We rejoice in the indications that pastors and churches are 
recognizing more clearly the intimate connection between the re- 
ligious use of property and the spiritual prosperity of its possess- 
ors. We thank God that, here and there, in cities and towns, are 
found individuals who, like Normand Smith, are endeavoring to 
manage their business in conformity with the rules of the New 
Testament. We hail this knowledge as the promise of a purer 
and more aggressive Christianity. ‘I'o those who have not given 
much attention to this subject, we urgently recommend these 
volumes. If any one is doubtful as to the correctness of our 
positions, especially if any minister is hesitating about pressing 
the claims of benevolence on the hearts of his people, we ask 
him to read the third chapter of Mr. Lawrence’s essay, from which 
we make the subjoined extracts. 


“Too much may have been presumed on the knowledge of Christians re- 
specting the use which God requires them to make of their property, and con- 
sequently, in the prosecution of their business, they have, through ignorance, 
been exposed to the growth of a covetous spirit, with the increase of their 
possessions. From motives of delicacy, religious teachers who receive their 
support from the voluntary subscriptions of their people, may have shrunk from 
the same degree of explicitness upon this subject which they have felt to be 
necessary in respect to other Christian duties. And the difficulty which some 
pastors have experienced in securing the full amount of their support, or the 
consciousness that when received it was inadequate for this purpose, has in- 
creased the embarrassment. 

“ And many hearers, who have been ready to applaud the clearest and fullest 
exposition of dogmatic truth, have sometimes evinced a remarkable sensitive- 
ness to any direct application of the duty of beneficence. They are sound on 
all points of accredited orthodoxy, and lend their approval to the rebukes of 
all heresy, except that of believing that their money is their own, and that 
they may expend it as they please, without let or hindrance. That such has 
been the feeling of not a few hearers, and such the condition of some pastors, 
is quite certain; and as a natural consequence, many churches that have been 
thoroughly taught in respect to other Christian doctrines and duties, have 
failed to receive due instruction upon the subject of Christian beneficence.”— 
Systematic Beneficence, pp. 116, 117. 

“The specific for a pastor to starve himself away from his people, is to de- 
cline instructing them in the duty of beneficence, and to withhold from them a 
knowledge of the wants of a perishing world. By such a course, he injures 
both them and himself, and dishonors his Master. His people are entitled to 
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instruction. It is his duty to give itto them. This should enter as an im- 
portant element into his plan of ministerial labor among them. If they will be 
covetous, let them know that no “ covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” If they refuse to deny them- 
selves, they should understand that self-denial is the condition of discipleship, 
and that they have turned away from the cross, ‘sorrowful, it may be—yet 
they nays turned away.”—Ib., p. 118, 
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Art. ILI.—DANA’S WRITINGS. 


Poems and Prose Writings. By Ricuarv Henry Dana. In 
two volumes. New York: Baker and Scribner. 1850. 


We do not propose to write a review of Mr. Dana’s works. 
It were not a hard task to form a theory of poetry or of prose 
composition, and then quote passages from the author to confirm 
and illustrate it. We might institute a comparison between his 
poetry and that of some of his great English contemporaries. 
But such comparisons and contrasts, though readily made, are un- 
satisfying. It is easy to put Milton and Wordsworth together, 
and show how immeasurably superior the Puritan poet is. No 
poet in the language equals Spenser in certain respects, yet his 
excellencies are such that they can not serve as a measure by 
which to try and condemn Mr. Wordsworth, as some seem dis- 
posed to do. How unlike, in many points of view, is the poetry 
of Mr. Bryant from that of Mr. Dana, and how unjust and cramp- 
ing it would be to both to compare them or contrast them. By 
forming a theory of poetry, or making a classification of poets, 
we often do injustice to them, and rob ourselves of the great 
pleasure to be derived from their works. Every great poet is an 
individual. He has characteristic peculiarities. His productions 
make a distinct impression upon us. While reading them, we 
wish to enjoy the soothing or the animating influences which 
come from them. We do not wish to have our minds disturbed 
or fretted, or made uncharitable by unfavorable comparisons be- 
tween him and others. God has given to each poet his several 
ability, and each is to be studied, if we would be benefited, from 
his own point of view, from the peculigr structure and outgoings 
of his own soul, and not from any of our hard and cold theories. 
We can enjoy Rubens without undervaluing Raphael. We may 
feast upon the colors of Titian, without disputing the sovereignty 
of Michael Angelo. It is wickedness as well as folly to dis- 
parage this or that acknowledged poet or painter, because they 
do not possess certain excellencies, which they made no attempt 
to reach, or which circumstances put wholly out of their province. 
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Our object in the following paper is to indicate briefly some of 
the impressions which a repeated perusal of Mr. Dana’s works 
has made upon us. Our observations will be about equally ap- 
plicable to the prose and the poetry. Both have qualities which 
will well repay close study. They are peculiarly fitted for the 
thoughtful reader. If the youthful scholar could be drawn to 
them, as he is forming his style of thinking and writing, he 
would experience a quickening influence and be preserved from 
many mistakes. The entire spirit and form of Mr. Dana’s con- 
ceptions and style are such that there would be little danger of 
anything like a servile imitation. On the contrary, they would 
strengthen and bring out the peculiar powers of the reader, and 
enable him to shun the rocks of factitious sentiment and of an 
unnatural style. 

Our first remark is, that Mr. Dana’s language is made up in a 
great degree of Saxon. It is free, more than that of most authors, 
from Latinisms, Gallicisms, from modern conventionalisms, and 
all pert and dainty expressions. He eschews, as by instinct, such 
words as “emanate,” “develop,” “ position,” ‘ responsibility,” 
“elevated,” “exposition,” etc., unless in cases where they may 
be absolutely needed to give the sense. It is hardly necessary to 
say that his pages are never disfigured by “ stand-points,” ‘“ hand- 
books,” “ being done,” “transpired” in the sense of happen, 
“ oovernmental,” and that large class of words, which, if found 
in the dictionaries, are not wanted to express any idea, and whose 
occurrence gives pain to a delicate ear. By making use of this 
pithy, sturdy old Saxon, Mr. Dana is able to address a larger 
number of readers. ‘Those who are familiar only with the Eng- 
lish language, can feel the full force of his style, can relish what 
they could not if it were mixed up with elements that are only 
half naturalized. By this means he can, also, give us more 
thoughts. More ideas will be crowded into a page, than if the 
common proportion of words were transplanted from the Latin 
or French soil. We have thoughts, ideas, beautiful images, in- 
stead of two or three dim conceptions on a page, wrapped up in 
a wordy dress. There is, besides, in the style, a force, a homely, 
sinewy strength, which are so natural to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
which he can not possibly have, who goes away from home for 
a stock of words. ‘To our minds, there is a kind, gentle, home- 
feeling about these old monosyllables which leads us back to the 
hearth-stones of our rude ancestors in Kent and Suffolk. How 
barren of these dear remembrances and associations is such a 
stilted genius as Dr. Johnson, or his “ painful” imitators in our 
days! The writer who wishes to make the deepest and most 
abiding impression on our hearts, must clothe his thoughts in 
the language of Alfred. At the same time, we would not imply 
that a writer may not, on fitting occasions, and in a becoming 
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measure, use all the elements of our noble, composite jianguage. 
How inseparable the Latin terminations are in some of the mar- 
velous passages in Paradise Lost, or in that divine prototype and 
epos, the Apocalypse, or in the vision of Daniel! No stringing 
together of Saxon syllables could express the majesty of Him, 
before whom “ thousand thousands ministered.”’* 

Again, Mr. Dana’s style and manner of thinking show the ut- 
most familiarity with the early writers in the English language. 
He dwells among them as with old friends with whom he has 
often taken sweet counsel. He looks up to them with reverent 
affection. ‘There is a heart-kindliness beneath their stern looks, 
a freshness of feeling, an unexpected breaking out of beautiful 
thoughts from under the crust of their quaint phrases, which no 
one knows how to relish better than our author, which no one 
has described in more loving and befitting terms. We recognize 
this familiarity with the writers of the seventeenth century by 
the occurrence of such phrases as these: “to do the service of 
all or any who happened not to be at hand ;” “ very like to hon- 
est out-of-door flowers ;”’ “tangled and by-path overgrowings ;” 
“it is ten to one;” * that love of nature which all the old are so 
full of and so sincere in ;” “ we are not making excuses for these 
givings in,’ ete. We might copy any number of such phrases, 
where very expressive little words are joined by hyphens, so 
common in some of the writers of Elizabeth’s time, and which 
are so contrary to Dr. Blair’s rules for forming rotund sentences. 
Where this love for the old authors is hearty, and is under the 
control of a pure taste and sound judgment, where it is not 
carried to an extreme, and is joined to a due appreciation of ex- 
isting styles of thought and writing, the effect is very happy. 
It gives an antique richness to the diction. ‘The thoughts come 
to us with the authority of a well known stamp. They have 
not the suspicious look of recent coinage. They have somewhat 
of the golden yellow of the old masters. We pick them out 
with the same instinct that we go to the corner where a ‘Titian 
or a Claude hangs among hundreds of lesser lights, and our 
hearts are drawn to the writer whose thoughts have been fused, 
as it were, in this antique mould, who throws aside what is un- 
couth and unsavory in the ancient, aud what is ambitious and 
finical in the modern, and sweetly blends what is true and pre- 
cious of two generations which are widely apart. If we mistake 
not, this is characteristic of Mr. Dana’s style and thoughts. His 
works could have been written in no century but the nineteenth, 
yet they have much of the air and spirit of the seventeenth. 


* We have sometimes thought that the translator of Ezra and Nehemiah in 
our common version was a kind of predecessor of Dr. Johnson. “ Confisca- 
tion of goods,” “ frustrate a purpose,” “ impose toll,” “extended mercy,” “ it is 
reported,” “they read distinctly and gave the sense,” etc. 
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Another characteristic, which we will name, is a musical flow 
and cadence in many of the prose sentences, as if the author were 
meditating poetic measures. There is a class of writers, that 
pay great attention to the structure of their sentences. Possessing 
a cultivated taste and an ear more or less musical, they elaborate 
their style and round their periods with the nicest care. That 
form is chosen, and those words are sought which will be most 
effective, or which will strike most pleasantly on the ear. But 
after all their pains, they have not the art to hide the art. They 
are like men of a managing disposition. ‘The artifice comes to 
light. The trick is apparent. We see that the author meant to 
make that sentence emphatic, to set off another with his choicest 
flowers, to point a third with his sharpest antithesis, and to see 
how a fourth would awaken admiration by its delicious cadences. 
But there is another class of authors who have melody in the 
soul as well as music in the ear. Their memory is a storehouse 
of beautiful conceptions. ‘Their feelings are attuned to the finest 
harmonies. ‘They have gazed on truth in its delicate and almost 
evanescent relations. They are familiar with those subtler ele- 
ments which the common eye overlooks. ‘To them it has been 
given to hear voices which others can not hear, to discover har- 
monies in nature and in the depths of their own souls, to which 
others are blind. Accordingly, when they put their thoughts into 
poetry or prose, we are often struck with the outflow of sweet 
sounds. In the poetry, there is a music besides that of the num- 
bers. In the prose, there is nothing artificial, nothing intended 
for effect, but the sentence moves along as if self-inspired, as if 
endowed with an innate melody. ‘There is a most exact fitness 
between the thought and the expression. Both appear to have 
come out of the depths of a musical soul. How poetical is much 
of Milton’s prose! How “involuntary,” we may say, did his 
spirit “move harmonious numbers!” We think, also, that this 
quality strikingly characterizes much of Mr. Dana’s prose. Had 
we space, we could quote many sentences which have a kind of 
natural music, where there is a sweet accordance between the 
thought and the form of the sentence. 

Leaving the less important matter of style and diction, we 
may say, that Mr. Dana’s works are strikingly characterized by 
sincerity. This is true alike of the prose and the poetry. They 
come from the heart. They are not the product of passion, of over- 
wrought sensibility, as much of Lord Byron’s poetry is. Neither 
are they the results of a powerful intellect, working in the ab- 
sence or in the subjection of the affections. They are not formed 
according to the rhetoric and logic of the schools. Yet they are 
better than anything which mere passion or mere intellect can 
create. ‘They have an order which no formal logic ever taught. 
The thoughts are unfolded from within outward. ‘To use aterm 
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which we do not like, they are evolved, rather than argued. 
One grows out of another. They are held together by a natural 
affinity, or by veins of sentiment or feeling more than by a chain 
of deductive reasoning. It is for this very reason that Mr. Dana 
strikes us as one of the most original authors. He writes from 
a full heart. If we may say it without irreverence, he can not 
but speak what he has felt. His thoughts appear to be a part 
of himself, to have grown up with him. They may be like 
what others have uttered, but in passing through his soul, they 
have been shaped and colored and stamped with his own indi- 
viduality. In opening these volumes, we feel that we are read- 
ing the author’s works, not those of any body else. ‘They are 
the sincere, honest utterance of a deeply meditative spirit. ‘They 
are the golden ore in the vein, not the sweepings of some indus- 
trious miner, or the casual drift of some wintry torrent. ‘This 
may account in part for the small number of Mr. Dana’s works. 
Some seem disposed to complain that two not very large volumes 
contain the whole of them. But heart-work is not very prolific. 
It will hardly do to call genius prodigal. Original trains of 
thought are rare. The blended product of sterling thought and 
a rich experience are rarer still. Some men write several thou- 
sand sermons. But how few come from the depths of their own 
experience! Of how small a number can it be said with truth, 
they are the transcript of the writer’s own inward life! A busy 
observation or a retentive memory are forced to meet most exi- 
gencies. It is only at long intervals that thoughts break forth 
from the soul, fresh and strong, like the plants of spring, bursting 
into life through an inherent vigor. 

We may, again, mention as characteristic of much which Mr. 
Dana has written, that they have a melancholy or sorrowful 
tone. They dwell, to a great degree, on the “ night side” of na- 
ture and providence. We have heard it alleged as a defect, that 
they make the reader sad if not misanthropic, that they disturb 
his equanimity with painful pictures of the crimes and wretched- 
ness of man, that some, both of his poems and prose pieces, lead 
us into the awful depths of man’s depraved spirit, where there is 
nothing but “sights and sounds of woe,” and whence we gladly 
escape into the sweet upper air. This melancholy tone is one 
cause, we have no doubt, why some readers have been repelled 
from the author’s pages. But is it really a defect? In answer, 
we may say, that the charge does not apply to all of Mr. Dana’s 
works. There are pieces of a cheerful and hopeful tone. Some 
of the small poems are animated by a joyous though chastened 
spirit. ‘The views taken of society as it is, and as it may be 
hereafter, are not all sombre. Especially is a brightness thrown 
over the aspect of things, so far asa pure Christian faith shall 
have sway. Still, it is to be acknowledged, that a sad if not a 
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despondent tone characterizes much of what Mr. Dana has written. 
But if this is the honest and genuine result of the author’s modes 
of thought and feeling, would we have it otherwise? Ought he 
not to preserve his individuality? If his experience has been 
different from that of most others, if he has looked more pro- 
foundly into the mysteries of his own being, if his spirit has 
been pained by the tricks and hollow conventionalities of much 
which appears in modern society, if he has gazed with a more 
thoughtful eye on time, death and eternity, if he has listened 
oftener than most others “to the still, sad musie of humanity,” 
can we blame him for giving utterance to his feelings? Cowper’s 
poetry is regarded by many as dark and cheerless. But would a 
wise man desire to have it altered? Some of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
admirers think that a profounder apprehension of the mysteries 
of a Christian faith on his part would have stamped some of his 
poetry with a more solemn and abiding impress. ‘“ ‘The Church- 
yard among the mountains” is not all which the student of Chris- 
tianity would desire. A deep thinker, with a poetic tempera- 
ment, is often necessarily sad. Consider the Othello and the 
Hamlet. Homer is the “tearful” poet. His was a sorrowing 
spirit. At the same time, we must confess, that in some of Mr. 
Dana’s pieces we should have preferred a less sombre hue. We 
are drawn towards Mr. Wordsworth because he can extract a 
kindly lesson from all things and all men. The “ motherly spirit 
of humanity” pervades all which he wrote. He can not chastise 
our “repudiating” countrymen without mingling in a hopeful 
view. We have great reverence for England, the old home of 
most of our fathers; we delight to dwell upon her laws, her 
gentle manners, her integrity. We look with admiration on the 
great lights of the seventeenth century. Still, we should not 
carry this reverence quite as far as Mr. Dana does. We should 
probably see more good than he does in revolutionary and repub- 
lican France. In looking at her disorders and almost infinite 
confusion, we are touched with pity. Her masses have been 
more sinned against than sinning. Notwithstanding the gorgeous 
church that has had them professedly in charge for ages, they 
have been like sheep on the mountains without a shepherd. 
When we look at the atheism of continental Europe, we are angry 
rather with the degenerate, inefficient churches, both Catholic 
and Protestant, than with the forsaken, and deluded people. 

We find in Mr. Dana’s works, both in the poetry and the prose, 
a true perception of inanimate nature, of the wondrous changes 
which are going on around us. His descriptions are remarkably 
clear and distinct. He hits upon the exact expression which is 
needed. His language is so apposite, that we see the point of 
the application or the force of the comparison at once. The 
word itself, or the phrase, is a picture. There is no need of a 
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long enumeration of particulars. The imagination of the reader 
is set busily at work. Mr. Dana sees these various objeets in 
their poetic light, freed from their ordinary prosaic dress. They 
are revealed in true yet fresher and nobler aspects. They are 
real objects, the same which we every day behold, yet transfig- 
ured, as it were, by the light which comes from the poet’s imag- 
ination. We everywhere see what it is so hard to describe, the 
difference between what is called a fine description and the magic 
pen of genius. There are no unmeaning or common-place epi- 
thets. Every word is apt, and it seems instinct with a myste- 
rious life. Let us take two stanzas at random: 


“ But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently,— 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach.” 


“ And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And toss the sparkling brine 
Into the air; then rush to mimic strife: 
Glad creatures of the sea, and full of life!” 


In a poet who reflects so profoundly on the great problems of 
life, death and immortality, it is refreshing to meet with sweet 
and soothing lessons from outward nature. What a relief are 
the moon and the waves of the sea amid the terrific stanzas of 
the Ancient Mariner! There is nothing strange, however, in 
this. Every great poet loves nature. However he may delight 
in inward meditation, his joy is also to hold communion with 
visible forms, with all that wondrous panorama which the good- 
ness of God has spread out before us. How transcendently 
sublime are some of Shakspeare’s brief allusions to the starry 
heavens! How beautiful are some of his images which he 
seems carelessly to borrow from various objects in nature. ‘These, 
no less than human passions, come and go at his bidding. 

The works of Mr. Dana, in the moral impression which they 
are fitted to produce, deserve the heartiest praise. It is literature 
consecrated to the worthiest objects. There is no line, which, 
the author dying, would wish to blot. It is an offering of genius 
laid on the altar of heavenly truth. Many things could have 
been written only by one who had felt the preciousness of the 
great “Sacrifice,” who knows not where to solve the bitter 
doubts which harass the human soul except in the message of 
Him who is the Light of the world. In reading many of these 
pages, one feels that he is in companionship, not merely with the 
“sweet singers” of earth, but with those who have attuned their 
harps in heaven. 
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We repeat what we said in the beginning of this notice. The 
productions of Mr. Dana are admirably fitted, both in style and 
thought, to do good to those who are learning to think and te 
write. Nothing can be more free from pretence and affectation. 
The critical remarks, for example those upon the poems of 
Thomson, are eminently just and considerate. The article sug- 
gested by Pollok’s Course of Time, we have always regarded as 
a model of candid, yet profound and discriminating criticism. 
Such reviews teach how necessary it is to meditate long and feel 
deeply, before one sits in judgment on a work of genius or of 
original investigation. We feel thankful that we have in the 
English language such specimens of reviewing as that of Mr. 
Dana on Hazlitt’s English Poets, and that of Coleridge on Words- 
worth’s Excursion. In mentioning the works which do honor 
to American literature, and which are likely to live while the 
language is spoken, we do not know why the list should begin 
aud end with a few historical writers like Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
Irving. The poetry of Mr. Dana and Mr. Bryant constitute a 
solid addition to the treasures of our noble language. They 
repay in some degree the great debt which we owe to England. 
They will be read ages hence with delight and profit. 








Art. [V.—Dr. DAVIDSON ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


An Introduction ta the New Testament ; containing an examina- 
tion of the most important questions relating to the authority, 
interpretation, and integrity of the Canonical books, with ref- 
erence to the latest inquiries. By Samvuet Davinson, D.D., 
LL.D. Volume lL. The Four Gospels. Vol. Il. The Acts 
of the Apostles to the second epistle of the Thessalonians. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. 


Tne author of these volumes, the Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Ecclesiastical History in the Lancashire Independent 
College, is favorably known, not only in Great Britain but on 
the continent, by his extensive erudition in the department of 
Biblical Criticism, and by several valuable contributions to sa- 
cred learning. As the translator of Gieseler’s Compendium of 
Ecclesiastical History, and the author of “ Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism” and more recently of the ‘Congregational Lecture” 
on “the Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament,” he has 
gained a reputation in this country also among those whose stud- 
ies lie in the same channels. ‘The work announced above is his 
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latest contribution to Biblical Literature, and will be the most 
permanent monument of his scholarship and of his diligent and 
patient research. ‘The first volume procured for him the compli- 
ment of a doctorate in divinity from the University of Halle, a 
compliment which the author gracefully acknowledges by dedi- 
cating the second volume to the Theological Faculty of that 
University. 

The design of Dr. Davidson in the’ preparation of these vol- 
umes was to forestall among English scholars and divines, the 
diseussion of that class of critical objections to the New Test- 
ament which has marked the rationalistic movement of Ger- 
many; to do by way of anticipation for the English student, what 
Neander, Tholuck, Hengstenberg and others of the German evan- 
gelical school of interpretation have done in the way of contro- 
versy, and as in a life-struggle, for the defense of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the canonical books. This object and the 
reasons for it are thus set forth by the author in his preface to the 
first volume. “ ‘There are many well meaning men who entirely 
discourage the reading of such books as contain new researches 
into the region of theological science, especially those written in 
the German language. They denounce them as dangerous. 
They sound the alarm of heresy. They raise the cry of an in- 
Jallible anathematizing ignorance. But in the meantime curi- 
osity is excited. Men’s sympathies are drawn in the direction of 
the accused. The depreciated books are read in spite of de- 
nouncemenuts, or rather all the more eagerly because of them ; 
and their essence is reproduced in English works. On this ac- 
count, it seetns to be the wiser course to prepare for all the objec- 
tions that may be urged against the New Testament. It is bet- 
ter even to anticipate the diffusion of certain subtile cavils in the 
field of Christianity than to decry them ata distance, or to be 
overwhelmed by their novelty when they are fairly imported 
from other lands. 

“Tt is the writer’s belief that the books of the New Testament 
are destined ere long to pass through a severe ordeal. ‘The trans- 
lations of various continental works which have recently ap- 
peared in England, and the tendency of certain speculations in 
philosophy, indicate a refined skepticism or a pantheistic spirit 
which coufounds the objective aud the subjective, or unduly sub- 
ordinates the former to the latter. Many are disposed to exalt 
their intuitions too highly, to the detriment of the historical, as 
Kant did in his Pure Reason. 

“'These observations will serve to show why the author has 
gone with considerable fullness into objections that have been 
urged in modern times against the New Testament books, and 
especially against the Gospels. He thinks it highly probable 
that such objections will appear in one shape or other in this 
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country. Hence he has partially anticipated their currency. It 
is true that they are known to a few English scholars even now ; 
but they are destined to be more widely inculcated. Perhaps 
most of those who are at present acquainted with them are able 
to set a right value on them without having their minds injured ; 
but the circumstances of the case must change in proportion as 
the skeptical considerations in question are revealed to a wider 
circle, unless pains be taken to send a sufficient antidote along 
with them.” 

In accordance with this plan, Dr. Davidson has entered into 
the discussion of preliminary and critical questions relative to the 
books of the New Testament, with more thoroughness and mi- 
nuteness of detail than any English writer who has preceded him 
in this department. Indeed one who would follow the intricacies 
of rationalistic criticism upon this subject can take nothing for 
granted, unless perhaps it be his own conscious existence. He 
is in the position of the Protestant minister who was waited upon 
by a conceited youth—a recent proselyte to Rome—with the re- 
quest that he would show from the New Testament what was 
the true Catholic church founded by Christ; but when he had 
proved that that church was not the church of Rome, it was de- 
manded that he should prove that the will of Christ is expressed 
in the New Testament; and when this was accomplished, evi- 
dence was demanded that Christ spoke in the name and by the 
authority of God; and thus the questioner retreated step by step 
until in order to auswer the original inquiry as to the teaching of 
the New Testament on a specific point, it was necessary to prove 
the existence of God. Dr. Davidson has anticipated this retrogres- 
sion by beginning at the lowest foundation, and meeting every ob- 
jection and inquiry which can by any possibility be raised. It is 
somewhat characteristic of his mind to refine upon a subject to 
an extent which is tedious to minds not similarly constituted or 
not equally interested in the topic under discussion. His work 
on ecclesiastical polity is aa example of this, but in the volumes 
before us the exceedingly critical habit of his mind appears on 
every page. All that pertains to an Jntroduction in the German 
use of the term is embodied in this work. ‘There is much here 
that the ordinary Biblical student will never find occasion to use ; 
aud there is everythiug here which the most critical student of 
the New Testament could desire in an armory for the defense of 
the Gospel. Viewed as a whole, the work is an honor to English 
scholarship and an invaluable help to Biblical criticism. 

The first volume opens with a dissertation on the Gospel of 
Matthew. After a brief notice of the writer, and of the persons 
—Jewish converts—for whom in the first instance it was designed, 
the author enters into a very elaborate and learned investigation 
of the language in which this Gospel was written, and the result 
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to which he comes, contrary to the conclusion of Hug and others, 
is that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, or rather in the 
Aramean or Syro-Chaldaic language, at that time the vernacu- 
lar tongue of the Jews in Palestine. This is in accordance with 
the most ancient historical testimony and with internal marks in 
the Gospel itself. A brief enumeration of the characteristic pe- 
culiarities of Matthew’s Gospel succeeds this disquisition. Among 
these some of the more important are, the mode of narration— 
in which the order of time is sometimes sacrificed to the highest 
doctrinal impression—and the Judaic conception and presentation 
of the character and mission of Christ. While Matthew exhib- 
its Jesus as the son of David, the great ’eacher and Prophet, 
“the substance of type and prophecy in the ancient dispensation,” 
he does not rise to those more spiritual views of Christ which 
abound in the Gospel of John. The phrase Buothela tév odgarar 
is a peculiarity of this Gospel, for which other New Testament 
writers use Buvrksla Oeos. ‘Nhe reader who is curious in such in- 
vestigations will be greatly assisted by Winer’s Grammatik des 
nentestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 

The next point which Dr. Davidson considers, is the authen- 
ticity or Apostolic origin of the Gospel of Matthew, and this is 
followed by a discussion of its integrity and of the time and 
place of composition. Under the two former heads the student 
will find some valuable suggestions for the exposition of difli- 
cult passages in the Gospel. 

The same general course of inquiry is pursued with reference 
to the other Gospels; but only the results to which the author 
comes, can be given here. Mark’s Gospel was intended for Gen- 
tile converts. Hence it does not partake of the doctrinal charac- 
ter of Matthew’s, but is purely historical. Its style is concise 
and graphic, pictorial rather than didactic, and with little conse- 
cutive method. Luke wrote his Gospel primarily for the instruc- 
tion of Theophilus, who was probably a Gentile believer, but 
also with the higher design of providing for the church a com- 
plete and an authoritative history of the life and doctrines of 
Christ. In the narration of events, he is more circumstantial 
and exact than either Matthew or Mark, though his records of 
the discourses and parables of our Lord are much briefer than 
Matthew’s. The Greek of Luke is more pure and classical than 
that of either of his predecessors. In discussing the authentic- 
ity of Luke’s Gospel, Dr. Davidson collates with good judgment 
the historical facts and allusions of the evangelist with Josephus 
and other contemporary writers. ‘The result is satisfactory for 
the sacred historian. But we must protest against the implied 
concession of the infallibility of Josephus as an historian, when- 
ever there seems to be a discrepancy between him and the evan- 
gelist. By the canons of historical criticism Luke is entitled to 
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stand upon the same ground with Josephus as a simple historian ; 
and the infidel is as truly bound to harmonize Josephus with Luke 
as is the Christian to reconcile Luke with Josephus. 

The view which Dr. Davidson takes of John’s Gospel is, that 
it was written not for a distinet polemical purpose, nor merely to 
supplement the three Gospels already extaut, but with the gen- 
eral design of extending and establishing the faith as it is in 
Jesus. His object was didactic; but at the same time the com- 
position of kis Gospel was effected by his own subjective views 
and experience, while these in turn were influenced by the state 
of religion and of philosophy in Asia Minor. Dr. Davidson, 
however, does not allow the same prominence to the reflective 
idiosyncrasy of John which is giveu to it by Neander in his His- 
tory of the Planting and Training of the Churches. Ip his opin- 
ion, “a large proportion of what is termed John’s speculation 
and mysticism, should be placed to the account of theologians 
who view his writings through the false medium of their own 
capricious philosophy.” ‘There is much truth in this remark ; 
yet we can not regard the fine distinction which Neander makes 
between Paul and John as altogether fanciful. Indeed Dr. Da- 
vidson, in his remarks on the prologue to this Gospel, partly ad- 
mits the speculative and spiritual tendency of the Apostle John, 
though he would strip it entirely of an artificial character. 


“The prologue of the Gospel obviously presents an allusion to the gnosis 
of John’s day. The commencement of it appears to have a class of men in 
view who, by peculiar speculations, threatened to corrupt pure Christianity. 
The leading idea of it is therefore antignostic. ‘The ever-existing Logos, the 
only-begotten of the Father, became incarnate, and sojourned truly among 
men. In His person, the human and divine are inseparably united. Tio Him 
the revelations of Deity in the world must be referred as their source. He has 
always been the Divine Light, to which the darkness of the world is opposed, 
and by which it is overcome. If we regard the prologue as giving the key-note 
to the entire Gospel, it may be affirmed that the tendency of the work was to 
counteract indirectly the false gnosis then current. But perhaps this is too 
strong an assertion to apply to the introduction, since a reference to such 
speculations is only apparent in it. An antignostic spirit pervades the Gospel, 
not because John’s design was to furnish a direct antidote to it, but because 
his object was so general as naturally to include it. He purposed to write a 
Gospel consisting of history and doctrine, which should promote and strengthen 
faith in Christ as the Son of God, showing the animating principles and con- 
solations of that faith in their holy power of love. In doing so, he did not 
entirely overlook the speculations which misteok the nature of true faith, and 
were therefore injurious to Christianity ; but he did not intend to refute them 
specially. The character cf his Gospel, we repeat, is not polemic. It is only 
apologetic. All the polemics of it appear in the mild form of narrative and 
statement—a narrative of great facts, a statement of sublime utterances, that 
disprove all religious error; though their antithesis to the current error of that 
day is more discernible. We believe that he had certain mental tendencies 
in his view in the prologue, and probably in other parts of the Gospel; but 
these did not constitute the chief motive for writing it. They were subor- 
dinate to a more comprehensive design, and largely absorbed in it.”—p. 330. 
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The distinction thus elaborately drawn appears to be rather a 
distinction in words than in fact. The motive of Dr. Davidson 
in insisting upon it at such length is to counteract the tendency 
of certain German critics to impute to John’s Gospel a character 
of artificiality which is inconsistent with the humble origin and 
the limited acquiremeuts of its author. “The more Alexandrian 
culture is attributed to him—the more evidence of an artificial 
disposition of materials can be discovered—the greater is the 
improbability of a fisherman having composed it. . . . It is quite 
preposterous to introduce into his work a very high degree of 
reflectiveness ; or the prosecution of an object so formally minute 
as a highly cultivated rhetorician of modern times would ex- 
hibit.” But humble as was the origin of most of the Apostles, 
there were yet in that little company marked differences in per- 
sonal character and in mental qualities; and why may not the 
Holy Spirit, in inspiring one and another to prepare a permanent 
record of the life and doctrines of Christ, have selected them 
with reference to the varieties of their mental constitution and 
their personal experience, and with reference also to different 
phases or developments of Christian doctrine in the church? All 
that we should be disposed to contend for on this point is con- 
ceded by Dr. Davidson in his remarks on the mode of narration 
in John’s Gospel, where he seems to drop for a while his special 
antagonism to the school of Baur. These remarks embody so 
just and admirable a criticism upon the Gospel that we shall 
quote them entire. 


“The Gospel bears the stamp of originality. Individuality of character be- 
longs to it. The narratives are marked by simplicity, vividness, and life. 
The descriptions are drawn from the heart of one who had seen and heard 
what he presents, with no common interest. Without aiming at ornament or 
effect, the work abounds in story which makes a more striking and durable 
impression on the mind than the cold manner of one whose soul had not been 
penetrated by the divine presence of the person delineated. Taken as a 
whole, the Gospel presents an unity and completeness betokening one author ; 
and although that author possessed little dialectic skill, even had it been re- 
quired for such a writing, yet the life-like scenes presented are highly graphic 
because of their truthful simplicity. The leading ideas of the Gospel are 
among the greatest that can possibly exercise a human spirit; yet they are 
clothed withal ina plain garb. No attempt to be eloquent in setting them 
forth, is visible: they are eloquently enunciated just because they are the 
natural emanation of a heart impregnated with their sanctifying influence. 
The Apostle appears to have had little talent for vivid description of outward 
objects ; yet his mode of delineating facts in the evangelical history has all 
the reality and effect of the graphic, because of the subduing artlessness be- 
longing to it. He seems however to have excelled in natural reflectiveness, 
if we may form a conclusion from the discourses of Jesus, in connection with 
the ideas appended to them, as elaborated apparently in the mind of the writer. 
He was not fitted for consecutive reasoning, like Paul; but for calm contem- 
plation. He was not formed by nature for conducting lengthened processes of 
argumentation, linked together with metaphysical acuteness; but at the same 
time, his mind was deeply reflective, comprehensive in its range, able to bring 
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together scattered materials, and to weave them into a web of wonderful, 
though inartificial texture. In short, his mode of narration is characterized 
by simplicity and tenderness, combining to produce an impression of power 
superior to any thing that could have been effected by graphic elaborateness, 
He is graphic because he is natural, 

“ Much has been written concerning the mysticism of John, as it appears in 
the Gospel. Without entering at length into a consideration of the point, it 
may be stated generally, that it has been too largely assigned to the philoso- 
phy of the period. Alexandrian theosophy has been investigated to little pur- 
pose, in order to account for what is termed the mysticism of John. The 
ideas respecting Deity developed in the work ; the inadequacy of language to 
describe relations in the Godhead apart from metaphor, the sublimity of the 
subject being too vast to find a fitting vehicle of human material; those 
spiritual connections of which the writer speaks which are necessarily obscure 
to the finite understanding; and a cognate, allegorical spirit pervading many 
of the Jewish writings, will serve to explain the shadowy dimness encircling 
some portions of the Gospel. Perhaps the writer’s mental temperament led 
him to adventure occasionally into the region of uncreated spirit, as he medi- 
tated on the wondrous person of the Redeemer, and the still more marvelous 
though partial revealings of His essential nature which he designed to make 
in the days of his flesh. The abstract spirituality of the leading ideas, as ex- 
pressed in the prominent terms of the Gospel, must be regarded as the main 
source of that mystic coloring, which some critics have greatly exaggerated. 
Who can presume to look into the pavilion of the uncreated glory, without 
being dazzled and bewildered 2? Or who may apprehend and lucidly express 
the secret relations of Father, Son and Spirit ?"—pp. 338, 339. 


With reference to the date of the Gospel of John, Dr. David- 
son inclines to the view that it was written after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But if such were the fact, it is almost incredible 
that there should be no allusion in it to that sublime confirmation 
of the Savior’s prophecy. So striking a proof of his divine 
mission could not have been passed over in silence by one who 
was laboring to establish his divinity. Moreover, the oft-quoted 
expression in Chap. v, v. 2, where the pool of Bethesda is spoken 
of in the present tense (Zor) just as it was in the time of Christ, 
having (ézovoe) five porches,—precisely the language to describe 
a then existing fact,—presents a serious if not an insurmountable 
objection to this view. 

The Gospel of John is destined, we believe, to a much higher 
appreciation from the church, as the era of polemics shall give 
place to an era of more elevated spiritual experience. It has 
always been esteemed above the other Gospels for its spiritual 
tone and its subjective character. Chrysostom and Augustine 
extol it as being the very spirit of Christ. Luther speaks of it 
as “the only real Gospel, the leading, living one, that should be 
preferred by far to the others. John records mainly the dis- 
courses of Christ in his own words, from which we learn truth 
and life as taught by himself. The rest dwell at length upon 
his works.” Calvin calls it the key to the evangelical history. 
The writings of the other evangelists abound in the external evi- 
dences of the divinity of the Savior. The Gospel of John pre- 
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sents those spiritual evidences that address themselves to the be- 
liever’s consciousness and cause him to know Christ as his friend 
and his Redeemer. The writings of Paul partake throughout of 
the argumentative and polemical character of the epistle to the 
Romans, and hence these were the most potent weapons in the 
hands of the Reformers. The writings of John are didactic and 
spiritual, and hence these will minister to the advancing spiritual 
life of the church. 

Olshausen remarks that “the sententious, parabolical and fig- 
urative style prevailing in the first three Gospels, as also the dia- 
lectic in the composition of Paul, to a great extent disappear in 
the language of this evangelist. John’s thoughts are character- 
ized by the greatest simplicity, combined with a metaphysical 
spirituality ; they carry in themselves a perspicuity by means of 
which they are to be apprehended withont proceeding from the 
point of view that reflects the naked idea. Drawn out of the 
depth of meditation, they are yet far removed from the obscurity 
and confusion of mysticism ; expressed in the simplest language, 
they unite the profoundness of the genuine mystic element with 
the clearness and acuteness of the truly scholastic. Where, in- 
deed, the organs of contemplation slumber or are undeveloped, 
there John’s depth, with all his perspicuity, may appear‘like ob- 
scurity ; for such a medium of vision, however, the Gospel of 
John was not written; the synoptical writings are more adapted 
to it.”* As then the believer shall attain toa higher life and 
enjoy more and more of the inward presence of Christ, and as 
the church shall approximate more nearly to the unity and the 
spirituality upon which the Savior dilated in his last discourse 
and prayer,—will the Gospel of John be understood and felt in 
its original freshness and power. It is important, therefore, that 
this Gospel of Gospels should be exalted to its proper place, and 
should be studied with all the helps which sound criticism and 
ripe experience can furnish. 

The first volume of Dr. Davidson’s work closes with a valua- 
ble chapter on the “ Correspondences of the first three Gospels.” 
Volume second embraces the Acts of the Apostles, and several of 
the Pauline epistles. In the dissertation on the Acts, the author- 
ship and sources of the book, and its credibility, are discussed in 
a thorough and masterly manner. The argument of Paley from 











* Introduction to the Gospel of John. This distinguished commentator ap- 
plies to the beloved disciple the following lines: 


Volat avis sine meta, 

Quo nec vates nec propheta, 
Evolavit altius, 

Jam implenda, quam impleta, 

Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius. 
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the undesigned coincidences between Luke’s narrative and the 
epistles of Paul left nothing to be desired on the score of authen- 
ticity. But with regard to the authorship and sources of the 
book, Dr. Davidson has met the speculations of later German 
critics with an array of learning and argument entirely conclusive. 

The epistles are introduced with an elaborate essay on the life, 
character and education of the Apostle Paul. This, though it is 
less philosophical than Neander’s analysis of Paul’s character, has 
more warmth and practical power. The epistles are severally 
considered with respect to the time, place and object of writing, 
their integrity and authenticity, and the origin and condition of 
the church to which each was addressed. In connection with 
each also, an admirable summary of contents is presented, which 
will be of great service to ministers in their pulpit expositions. 
The numerous points of doctrine, discipline and polity which 
thus pass under review, invite us to a wide field of inquiry and 
discussion. But our limits forbid any thing more than the bare 
outline of the work which we have now given. The third 
volume, which is to complete the New ‘Testament, is in course 
of preparation and will probably be published during the present 
year. We hope that some American publisher may be induced 
to issue the entire work for the benefit of Biblical students in 
this country. It would command a certain and a permanent 
market, for there is no work like it accessible to students in the 
English language. It would advance the ministry in Biblical 
learning, and fit them to contend intelligently and successfully 
with the modern phases of infidelity imported from the Father- 
land. The rising ministry must prepare themselves to refute 
such forms of error upon critical, historical and exegetical 
grounds. This we say, to adopt the language of a contemporary 
whose orthodoxy is above suspicion, “this we say, with full 
knowledge that there are those among us who regard the men- 
tion of a German name as symptomatic of neology; and who 
think safety consists in not knowing the dangers of those who 
have fallen, and in shutting the eyes hard at the first steps of 
downward tottering in our own land. Dangerous as it is to 
walk the wards of an hospital, it is nevertheless the only means 
of arriving ata sound pathology and a preventive regimen.’* 
Dr. Davidson has laid us under obligations in this regard, and we 
would have the whole theological world reap the benefit of his 
diligent and successful labors. 


* Princeton Review, July, 1850, 
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Art. V.—EVERETT’S ORATIONS AND 
SPEECHES. 


Orations and Speeches on various occasions. By Epwarp 
Everett. Second edition. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 


THERE is something in the character of this work, apart from 
its peculiar merits, that seems to us to have an auspicious bear- 
ing on our American literature. We refer to the fact that it is 
the gathering up in an attractive and enduring form, of the oc- 
casional efforts of a great mind, which would otherwise scarcely 
survive the day in which they were put forth ; for pamphlets are 
so essentially fugitive, that however heavy laden they may be 
with gems of thought or feeling or expression, we hardly think 
of looking for them, after a short season, unless it be among the 
rubbish of the garret or the treasures of the antiquary. If there 
has been a period in the history of our country, which has 
been more signalized for the vigorous workings of the human 
intellect on great and exciting topics, than any other, undoubt- 
edly it was the latter half of the last century. The press had 
not indeed then its present efficiency ; and it had enough to do 
to chronicle the great events that were occurring, without giving 
forth the great speeches and orations and discourses of various 
kinds, with which those events were connected ; but unhappily, 
even the few which were published at the time, though they ac- 
complished a glorious work in their day, have now nearly all 
passed into oblivion. ‘The same remark holds true in respect to 
some of the finest efforts of the pulpit: the enthusiasm with 
which they were received, lasted long enough to secure their 
publication, but not long enough to protect them permanently 
from the depredations of the worm. Mayhew and Chauncey and 
the younger Cooper, who, though not all of them the most or- 
thodox, were certainly among the most influential of the clergy of 
New England, published many sermons commemorative of great 
events in their time, and displaying intellectual powers of the 
highest order, the very titles of which are now almost univer- 
sally forgotten. President Dwight, at a later period, published a 
large number of discourses of a similar character, which are well 
worthy of perpetual preservation ; but, although little more than 
a single lustram has passed since his death, few of the present 
generation, have any knowledge of the greater part of these dis- 
courses, notwithstanding some of them are decidedly among the 
most eloquent of the author’s productions. 

Now we look upon it as among the propitious signs of the 
times, that there is an increasing disposition to save what is really 
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worth saving, for posterity, and even to stop many valuable things 
in their course down the stream of time, which seemed rapidly 
tending towards the gulf of oblivion. Within the last few years, 
the fugitive productions of several highly gifted minds, whose 
names form part of the history of our country, have been brought 
together (im some instances as the fruit of much antiquarian re- 
search, ) and embodied in a form which renders them universally 
accessible, while it secures to them a permanent existence. Very 
much more of this kind of labour remains to be performed ; and 
we cannot but think that those whose thoughts and efforts are 
turned in this direction, accomplish the triple end of rendering 
due honour to the past, and of performing good service for the 
present and the future. We are happy to observe, however, 
what we consider a yet more excellent way, and which, if adopted 
to the extent that is desirable, would supersede the necessity of 
all efforts to recover the lost treasure of other days ;—we refer to 
that of which we have a noble specimen in these volumes of 
Mr. Everett,—the collecting and publishing of occasional dis- 
courses of various kinds, and delivered at different periods, with 
the consent aud under the supervision of the author. This is 
far better than to leave the work to be done by others; as it se- 
cures to the anthor the opportunity of selecting and rejecting 
what he pleases, and to the reader the benefit of the author’s 
careful and mature revision. 

A large part of the orations and speeches that compose these 
volumes, we have had the privilege of reading in their original 
form, as they have been issued in successive years, during the 
last quarter of acentury. So strong was the impression we re- 
ceived from the perusal of most of them, that we might perhaps 
have safely enough trusted to our recollections for the materials 
requisite to the present notice ; but that we might have the greater 
chance of doing some justice to the work, we have chosen to go 
over anew with what was already somewhat familiar to us, es- 
pecially as, in doing so, we were treating ourselves to the high- 
est intellectual luxury. We do not propose to attempt any thing 
like a regular critique upon these volumes, but merely to state 
some of the most obvious reflections that have occurred to us in 
reading them, and perhaps to add a few quotations in justifica- 
tion of what we shall say of their extraordinary attractions. 

If this work were to fall into the hands of an intelligent for- 
eigner so ignorant of this country as not to have heard of Mr. 
Everett, (if the case be a supposable one,) he would have no 
occasion to look beyond the table of contents to arrive at the 
conclusion that the author must be a remarkable man; for we 
exceedingly doubt whether there is any other man of the age,— 
certainly there is no one on this side of the water,—whose labours 
have been put in requisition on such a variety of great occasions. 
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One can scarcely imagine a subject, intellectual or moral, sacred 
or secular, on which he has not been called to speak; and most 
of the large towns in New England and many out of it have 
been honoured to be the theatre of his public efforts. Leaving 
out of view, therefore, the character of these discourses, as they 
are embodied in the present work, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the occasions which produced them must confer lasting 
honour upon their author, and that no one who should look over 
the list of subjects here treated, would require any other evidence 
that he was about to be brought in contact with one of the mas- 
ter spirits of the day. 

We hazard nothing in saying that no expectation would be 
excited by an examination of the table of contents, that would 
not be fully met by an examination of the contents themselves. 
The first thing that strikes us is the extent and variety of the 
author’s knowledge. As he has written on almost every subject 
that can be imagined, so he seems equally at home upon all; 
and he always writes with such freedom and fullness, that one 
would suppose that the particular subject which he is treating, 
must have constituted the favorite study of his life. No matter 
whether it is history, or politics, or education, or morals, or science, 
or agriculture, or commerce, or manufactures, or railroads, or any 
thing else within the range of human contemplation, to which 
his attention is directed, he seems to bring out with the utmost 
facility all the most important facts and speculations in relation 
to it, and not unfrequently opens up some new field, which _per- 
haps he has been the first to explore. We remember to have 
heard it said that when he was in college he was not only first 
in his class on the whole, but first in every thing ; and we rather 
think that this fact furnished a pretty correct index to the history 
of his life. 

But it is not merely the exuberance and variety of his informa- 
tion as exhibited in these volumes, that we so much admire, 
but the extremely unpretending ner in which it is put forth, 
and the excellent practical acc ‘to which it is turned. Where 
a writer or speaker is called upon to go out of his ordinary track, 
and discourse upon matters that are not familiar to his thoughts, 
we generally feel at least the result of an extraordinary effort ; 
and sometimes we find it is too easy to follow him in his illus- 
trations, through other authors, and recognize material which 
he has borrowed from them, and incorporated with his own 
thoughts, without even subjecting it to the process of assimila- 
tion. At best he betrays the fact that he is not within his appro- 
priate sphere ; and it is well for him, if he does not actually need 
the apology which this fact suggests. But no one was ever far- 
ther from this than Mr. Everett. We never find him saying any- 
thing, however extraordinary, with an air of self complacence, 
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or even with an apparent consciousness that he is rising above 
the level of ordinary minds. Whether he is dispensiag from the 
treasures of his scientific knowledge, or whether he is uttering 
words of lofty import concerning the state, in high places, every 
thing is done with the graceful simplicity of nature; he seems 
to speak or write the thing that comes first to his thoughts ; and 
we recognize in what he produces rather the easy working of a 
highly gifted and accomplished mind, than any thing like special 
elaboration. 

The high practical tone of these writings also, as we have in- 
timated, forms another of their attractions. There are writers of 
the present day of no mean intellectual standing, who accomplish 
nothing and aspire to nothing beyond mere airy speculations ; 
with whom the matter of utility is of little moment compared 
with a reputation for originality; who had rather say a novel 
thing that is untrue than a true and useful thing that bears no 
stamp of novelty. When we speak of Mr. Everett’s writings as 
eminently practicai, we do not mean that they are lacking in the 
due development of principles, or that they do not teach men 
how to think as well as how to act; for they always contain 
e..ough of philosophy to meet the demands of the subject and 
the occasion, though they show clearly that they emanate from a 
mind that has kept back much more of philosophy than it has 
dispensed ; but we mean that the writer has always some end in 
view beyond mere momentary gratification; that he is always 
looking diligently at the well being of the race; and that, how- 
ever much his performance may be admired, it has failed of its 
intended effect unless it has done something in aid of the great 
interests of society. As there is a word in season here for all 
classes, so there is that by which men of all classes may profit : 
the most accomplished statesman and the humblest citizen, the 
merchant, the mechanic and the farmer, men of every profession 
and every occupation, may find in these volumes that which will 
either constitute an addition to their knowledge, or give a new 
impulse to their efforts. 

There is also a rich vein of moral feeling running through 
these volumes, which cannot be too highly commended. Un- 
happily, our English and even American, literature furnishes too 
many examples of the perversion of high intellectual endow- 
ments to purposes of moral depravation ; the man of genius has 
too often been found to be an infidel or a profligate ; and when his 
productions have come to be analyzed, there have been detected 
the secret germs of false and corrupting thought, which he had 
intended should develope themselves unsuspected, amidst the be- 
wildering glare of his splendid conceptions. And the cases are 
still more frequent in which there is observed a rigid neutrality 
in respect to every thing bearing upon human duty: there is no 
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positive infusion adverse to the interests of virtue,—nothing on 
which to found the charge of infidelity or corruption; but yet 
there is such a careful exclusion of every thing of an opposite 
character, that the effect can hardly fail to be injurious; not 
merely because such a silence is always accounted significant of 
indifference, if not of unbelief, but because the absence of a 
positively good influence upon the mind always leaves it at least 
defenceless against contamination. Mr. Everett has, in ¢ie uni- 
form tone of these orations and speeches, administered an exem- 
plary rebuke to both these classes of authors. He always moves 
not only on the high ground of honour, but on the yet higher 
ground of a pure, evangelical morality. There is not a sentence 
in either of these volumes in respect to the moral influence of 
which any Christian parent would wish to put a child upon his 
guard; while there is a spirit diffused through the whole, that 
every one feels must have been imbibed from the New Testa- 
ment, and is fitted to minister to the growth of whatsoever is 
pure, lovely and of good report, in human conduct. No matter 
what may be the subject of which he treats, he rarely, if ever, 
dismisses it, without having left the decided stamp of high moral 
feeling; and there are not a few of these addresses that were called 
forth by the great moral or charitable cr religious enterprizes of 
the day. ‘Temperance, prison discipline, the famine in Ireland, 
the claims of various charitable institutions, and above all the 
Bible, have furnished themes for his eloquent ana stirring appeals. 
'The last mentioned effort particularly,—his address before the 
Massachusetts Bible society,—not only breathes the purest moral 
sentiment, but is one of the most fitting and beautiful tributes to 
our common Christianity that we remember to have met with. 
We would venture to suggest whether it might not be an impor- 
tant service rendered to the cause of religious truth, to send forth 
this address in the form of a tract, especially among the higher 
classes ; for unless we greatly mistake, its eloquent and persua- 
sive tone in connection with its sound and enlightened views, 
would be far more likely to recover one who had gone astray, or 
to establish one who was doubtful, than many of the more for- 
mal and elaborate vindications of Christianity which seem to 
have become the accredited and standard antidotes to skepticism. 

We like these works of Mr. Everett for another reason: they 

breathe throughout the spirit of reform, and yet they are essen- 

tially conservative. We live in a day when men cannot be con- 

tented with the past or even the present, but are incessantly 

reaching forward to some hitherto unattained advantage. Prog- 

ress, progress, is emphatically the law of the age; and it were as 

vain to think of stopping the onward march of things in the in- 

| tellectual and moral world, as it would be to change the ordi- 
/ nance of Heaven in respect tu the revolutions of the planets. So 
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far is well. God evidently did not intend that things should 
always remain stationary ; and men are only co-operating with 
God for the accomplishment of his purposes, when they labour 
earnestly in the cause of human improvement. But neither, on 
the other hand, was it any part of the divine intention that men 
in their haste to witness results, should turn scornfully or care- 
lessly away from the appropriate means of bringing them about ; 
and should thus actually mock the divine wisdom in the honour 
which they render to their own. Now, unfortunately, the spirit 
of activity which is so extensively abroad, is too often erratic, 
sometimes even fierce and bitter; and sober men are constrained 
to feel that many who claim to be the most earnest and efficient 
reformers, are actually the most legitimate subjects for reforma- 
tion. And more than this—it cannot be doubted that one extreme 
often begets the other; that some men who are disinclined to 
effort, justify themselves in doing nothing by ringing perpetual 
changes on the extravagances of the day, while others who are 
well enough disposed, still keep aloof from various good enter- 
prizes from a reluctance to be found in bad company. Mr. Eve- 
rett has shown himself superior to all these mistakes. He is 
athorough going, whole souled reformer, in the best sense of 
that word; and yet he is never above being controlled by prin- 
ciples of reason or maxims of prudence. He is ready witha 
helping hand, whenever his services are demanded for any object 
that looks towards the melioration of society ; but he is never the 
abettor, but always the opposer, of any thing like fanatical ex- 
citement. He brings to every good work which he espouses a 
calm, dignified, yet earnest spirit, which is fitted at once to dis- 
arm or soften hostility, to check the workings of intemperate 
zeal, and to secure ultimately the happiest result. 

It may seem almost superfluous to speak of these productions 
as models of graceful and eloquent composition. They are 
marked by a simplicity that seems like the breathings of child- 
hood ; by a perspicuity that might challenge the most stupid 
reader to mistake their meaning; by a dignified elegance that 
bespeaks the most cultivated taste ; and to crown all, by a vigour 
and often an originality of thought, that forms the staple of all 
fine writing. Here again we may say that they are well fitted 
to act as an antidote to some of the prevailing evil tendencies 
of our literature ;—particularly to that silly affectation that has be- 
come so common, of saying trite or unmeaning things with an 
air of oracular assurance, or of conjuring up a dense mist to hide 
the nakedness of the land. Some really gifted minds on both 
sides of the water have exerted a powerful influence in corrupt- 
ing the public taste by interlarding their productions with all 
manner of quaint phrases, so that we have seemed to realize the 
resurrection of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Not a 

Vor. IX. 7 
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few of our young men, we are sorry to see, have fallen into this 
literary snare; and instead of being satisfied to convey their 
thoughts in a simple, natural and graceful manner, they have fol- 
lowed these wandering stars into the regions of perpetual mist. 
Even the pulpit itself, unless we greatly mistake, has not alto- 
gether escaped this evil; for we have now and then listened to 
a sermon so splendidly unintelligible, that though there was a 
world of admiration lavished upon it, no one wished to be inter- 
rogated as to what he had been hearing. We would recommend 
to all preachers and writers who are ambitious of this ignoble 
distinction, to throw away their favorite authors, and take up 
these volumes of Mr. Everett as a regular study, with a view to 
bring themselves back to truth and nature. This is a kind of 
writing that will always endure, because it is conformed to the 
principles of a correct taste; whereas the other will live through 
its little hour, and then be remembered only as the monument of 
a miserable affectation. 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Everett’s taste in writing 
has undergone some change during the lapse of twenty five 
years. He himself recognizes this fact in his preface ; and passes 
a severer judgment on his earlier productions, we think, than 
would be sustained by any impartial critic. That his literary 
efforts have been growing more simple as well as more classical, 
we do not doubt; nevertheless we must be permitted to say, his 
own judgment to the contrary notwithstanding, that we have 
seen nothing from his pen that rivals in glowing and effective 
eloquence some passages in his Phi Beta Kappa Oration, delivered 
at Cambridge on occasion of the memorable visit of Lafayette 
in eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 

There is moreover an admirable fitness displayed throughout 
these productions—the orator always catches the spirit of the oc- 
casion ; and while he seems to know every thing that pertains to 
it, he brings out only that which is most important and most im- 
pressive. We never feel that he is treading upon dubious ground ; 
that he is uttering a sentiment which delicacy would have re- 
quired him to suppress; or that he has passed over something 
that would have rendered his performance more complete as well 
as more symmetrical: on the contrary, the impression is irresist- 
ible that he has done full justice to his subject, as well in what 
he has omitted to say as in what he has said; and though we 
may feel that the subject admitted of amplification, we can 
hardly imagine how it could have been treated more skilfully or 
more effectively within the same limits. 

Mr. Everett, quite unnecessarily, as we think, apologizes for 
the occasional repetition of facts and the recurrence of the same 
thoughts, in different parts of these volumes. Several of the 
orations are so nearly upon the same subject, that it would have 
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been impossible to avoid all repetition in consistency with doing 
justice to the occasion ; but it is, after all, so inconsiderable as 
not in the least to diminish the general interest ; and even where 
it occurs, the reader is constrained to feel that it results from the 
fitness of the case, and not from any circumscribed view of the 
subject. Besides, Mr. Everett has the faculty of repeating a 
thing in substance, so that it is scarcely recognized as repetition ; 
of introducing it in such new combinations and throwing around 
it so much rhetorical beauty, that the reader forgets that the same 
thought or the same fact had been before him in another form. 

The only remark that we will add as illustrative of our im- 
pressions in reading these works, is that they form indirectly an 
important contribution to the history of the country. Not a 
small part of them have respect to events which are incorporated 
not only with our national well being, but with our national ex- 
istence. The Plymouth oration, for instance, is a choice piece 
of history covering the period to which it relates: it presents to 
us in a series of events of which the world has seen no parallel, 
the germ of all our greatness. The various orations delivered on 
the Fourth of July, and those on other special occasions looking 
back to the revolution, are full not only of the general but of the 
local history of that day; and we doubt whether the bloody 
scenes of Lexington and Concord and Charlestown, are delinea- 
ted any where else with more historic fidelity or more graphic 
power. ‘Then there is much that is historical in the list of occa- 
sions which called forth these various efforts. A large part of 
them are new to the present age, and may be regarded as indexes 
to the general progress of society. Most of these addresses could 
never have been written until within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, because either the events which called them forth had not 
then occurred, or else they had not been recognized as matter for 
public celebration. It is striking to notice how almost every im- 
portant change in society that has taken place during Mr. Everett’s 
public life, is here chronicled, and most of them in-the form of an 
occasion for a public effort. In this way, he has, beyond any 
other man, linked himself in with the history of his time, while 
yet, he has never set himself, in form, to do the work of an his- 
torian. He has, however, performed a much more important 
part than that of a mere chronicler of events; he has held up the 
events in their high practical bearings. and has exhibited not 
more of the enlightened philosopher than of the earnest patriot, 
in the use that he has made of them. We recommend these 
works, therefore, not merely as a faithful record of many of the 
changes of society and the causes of these changes, but as being 
thoroughly imbued with the patriotic spirit, and well fitted to 
aid in the extinction of those national feuds and jealousies which 
seem multiplying among us in such portentous profusion. 
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We intimated our intention, at the commencement of this 
article, to illustrate our opinion of these orations and speeches by 
some appropriate extracts. But in looking through the volumes, 
we find ourselves embarrassed, to a degree which we did not 
anticipate, in making the selection. The truth is, they are of 
such uniform excellence, that we should be in little danger of 
doing the author injustice, if we were to open at random and 
copy from any page on which our eye might chance to rest. 
Some writers give us occasionally a gem,—apparently the effect 
of an uncommon gathering up of the faculties,—while, in the 
main, they are only tolerably interesting ; and we are sustained 
in our passage through many indifferent and barren pages, by the 
reflection that by and by there will come a green spot, where we 
can repose with delight. It is otherwise with Mr. Everett: we 
read his productions with a sustained and uninterrupted interest ; 
and his fine thoughts, instead of being rendered prominent by 
being few and far between, succeed each other with so much 
rapidity, that one rather feels that he is constantly breathing a 
pure atmosphere, and gazing on a beautiful sky, than only coming 
occasionally in contact with some invigorating or elevating influ- 
ence. We shall confine ourselves to three brief extracts, being 
the close of three different addresses that were pronounced at 
periods about equidistant from each other. 

The first is from the address delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard College ; and it is the first in point of 
time, as well as the first in the order of publication in these vol- 
umes. ‘The occasion, always one of great interest, as bringing 
together a larger amount of the intelligence and literary refine- 
ment of the country than almost any other, was at this time in- 
vested with peculiar attractions, from being honoured with the 
presence of General Lafayette. We cannot imagine that this 
grateful circumstance could have been more beautifully and im- 
pressively noticed than in the last of the following paragraphs 
which conclude the discourse. 'The effect upon the audience is 
still remembered by many, as forming one of the most splendid 
illustrations of the power of eloquence. 

“ Here, then, a mighty work is to be performed, or never, by mortals. The 
man, who looks with tenderness on the sufferings of good men in other times ; 
the descendant of the Pilgrims, who cherishes the memory of his fathers; the 
patriot, who feels an honest glow at the majesty of the system of which he is 
a member; the scholar, who beholds, with rapture, the long-sealed book of truth 
opened for all to read without prejudice ;—these are they, by whom these aus- 
pices are to be accomplished. Yes, brethren, it is by the intellect of the 
country that the mighty mass is to be inspired; that its parts are to communi- 
cate and sympathize with each other; its natural progress to be adorned with 
becoming refinements ; its principles asserted and its feelings interpreted to its 
own children, to other regions, and to after ages. 

“ Meantime, the years are rapidly passing away, and gathering importance 
in their course. With the present year (1824) will be completed the half- 
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century from that most important era in human history—the commencement of 
our revolutionary war. The jubilee of our national existence is at hand. The 
space of time that has elapsed since that momentous date has laid down in 
the dust, which the blood of many of them had already hallowed, most of the 
great men to whom, under Providence, we owe our national existence and 
privileges. A few still survive among us, to reap the rich fruits of their labors 
and sufferings; and one has yielded himself to the united voice of a people, 
and returned in his age to receive the gratitude of the nation to whom he de- 
voted his youth. It is recorded on the pages of American history, that when 
this friend of our country applied to our commissioners at Paris, in 1776, for a 
passage in the first ship they should dispatch to America, they were obliged to 
answer him, (so low and abject was then our dear native land,) that they pos- 
sessed not the means, nor the credit, sufficient for providing a single vessel, in 
all the ports of France. ‘Then, exclaimed the youthful hero, ‘I will provide 
my own.’ And it is a literal fact that, when all America was too poor to offer 
him so much as a passage to her shores, he left, in his tender youth, the bosom 
of home, of domestic happiness, of wealth, of rank, to plunge in the dust and 
blood of our inauspicious struggle ! 

“ Welcome, friend of our fathers, to our shores! Happy are our eyes, that 
behold those venerable features! Enjoy a triumph such as never conqueror 
nor monarch enjoyed—the assurance that, throughout America, there is not 
a bosom which does not beat with joy and gratitude at the sound of your 
name! You have already met and saluted, or will soon meet, the few that re- 
main of the ardent patriots, prudent counsellors, and brave warriors, with whom 
you were associated in achieving our liberty. But you have looked round 
in vain for the faces of many, who would have lived years of pleasure, on a 
day like this, with their old companion in arms and brother in peril. Lincoln, 
and Greene, and Knox, and Hamilton, are gone; the heroes of Saratoga and 
Yorktown have fallen before the enemy that conquers all. Above all, the first 
of heroes and of men, the friend of your youth, the more than friend of his 
country, rests in the bosom of the soil he redeemed. On the banks of his 
Potomac he lies in glory and in peace. You will re-visit the hospitable shades 
of Mount Vernon, but him, whom you venerated as we did, you will not meet 
at its door. His voice of consolation, which reached you in the dungeons of 
Olmiitz, cannot now break its silence to bid you welcome to his own roof. 
But the grateful children of America will bid you welcome in his name. 
Welcome! thrice welcome to our shores! And whithersoever your course 
shall take you, throughout the limits of the continent, the ear that hears you 
shall bless you, the eye that sees you shall give witness to you, and every 
tongue exclaim with heart felt joy, Welcome, welcome, La Fayette !” 


Our second extract shall be from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Everett in 1838, at a festival celebrated at Exeter, in honour of 
the venerable Dr. Abbot, who, on that day resigued the place of 
Principal of Phillip’s Exeter Academy, which he had filled for 
fifty years. Mr. Everett had been, for a while, a pupil of Dr. 
Abbot, in fitting for college ; and it seemed alike filial and beauti- 
ful that he should go up with all his honours, to bear testimony 
to the high qualities of his revered teacher, and welcome him, 
after such a life of useful service, to the dignity of retirement. 
The following passage shows how entirely he caught the spirit 
of the occasion :— 


“Lastly, Sir, as we assemble under the influence of an association which 
invites us all, however otherwise disconnected, in one kind feeling; as we 
meet together for the first and the last time in life, many of us to take a last 
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farewell of our revered preceptor,—it has seemed meet that we should break 
the noontide bread together, and invite him also to meet us at the social board, 
there to pass the last hour that we shall eyer all pass together on earth, in the 
interchange of kind feeling with each other and with him. There, Sir, whether 
we pledge his health in the rosy or the limpid cup, the dews of Castalia I am 
sure will sweeten its brim, and the balm of good-fellowship give a flavor to 
the draught. The occasion will there also be taken of offering to our respected 
teacher a slight but permanent token of respect, of a domestic character, 
which will preserve at the fireside of his family, in aftertimes, the recollection 
of this day’s transactions. 

“Here, Sir, | might with prudence pause; but emotious crowd upon my 
mind, which I find it equally difficult to suppress and to utter. I have read of 
an individual who was released from the Bastile after a confinement of more 
than thirty years. He sought for his family and the friends of his youth, and 
they were gone. The house in which he had lived had passed into the posses- 
sion of strangers, and he desired to go back to the prison in which he had so 
long been immured. I can catch a glimpse of his feelings, as I wander about 
these scenes, familiar to me in boyhood, and which I have but once or twice 
re-visited, and that long ago, in the interval of more than thirty years since I 
was a pupil at the Academy. It was my good fortune to pass here but a por- 
tion of the year before I entered college; but I can truly say that even in 
that short time I contracted a debt of gratitude, which I have felt throughout 
my life. I return to these endeared scenes with mingled emotion. I find 
them changed; dwelling-places are no more on the same spots; old edifices 
have disappeared; new ones, both public and private, have been erected. 
Some of the respected heads of society whom I knew, though as a child, are 
gone. The seats in the Academy-room are otherwise arranged than formerly, 
and even there the places that once knew me know me no more. Where the 
objects themselves are unaltered, the changed eye and the changed mind see 
them differently. The streets seem narrower and shorter, the distances less 
considerable ; this play-ground before us, which I remember as most spacious, 
seems sadly contracted. But all, Sir, is not changed, either in appearance or 
reality. The countenance of our revered preceptor has undergone no change 
to my eye. It still expresses that suaviter in modo mentioned by the gentle- 
man last up, (Rev. Professor Ware, Jun.,) with nothing of the sternness of 
the other principle. It is thus I remember it; it was always sunshine to me. 
Nature, in the larger features of the landscape, is unchanged ; the river still 
flows ; the woods yield their shade as pleasantly as they did thirty years ago, 
doubly grateful for the contrast they afford to the dusty walks of active life ; 
for the solace they yield in an escape, however brief, from its burdens and 
cares. As I stood in the hall of the Academy, last evening, and saw from its 
windows the river winding through the valley, and the gentle slope rising 
from its opposite bank, and caught the cool breeze that was scattering fresh- 
ness after the sultry summer’s day, I could feel the poetry of Gray, on revisit- 
ing, in a like manner, the scenes of his school-boy days— 


‘ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss below, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and vouth, 
To breathe a sacred spring.’” 


The remaining extract is from the address before the Massa- 
chusetts Bible society already referred to. Not only the address 
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itself, but the example which was set in delivering it, is well 
worthy of being contemplated by men in high places. The ef- 
forts of clergymen on such occasions lose no small part of the in- 
fluence to which they are entitled, by being regarded as official ; 
but when a distinguished layman steps forward, as Mr. Everett 
has here done, in defence of the Bible, all suspicion of self in- 
terest, in any form, ceases; and many a mind which would, at 
best, have opened reluctantly to the teachings of the pulpit or the 
voice of a clergyman, now finds itself in an unsuspecting, docile 
and attentive attitude. We do not wish to see laymen doing the 
appropriate and peculiar work of clergymen; but there is some 
ground on which intelligent laymen may render most important 
service to the cause of truth and righteousnes, and still keep 
within their own sphere. Of this we think Mr. Everett has, in 
this address, shown himself a fine example. 


“There is another consideration of a practical nature, which I should be 
glad to offer to the meeting, if I have not exceeded my allowance of time. 
We all have pretty strong, and as I think, just impressions of the superiority of 
Christendom over the Mahometan, Hindoo and Pagan countries. Our civiliza- 
tion, I know, is still very imperfect, impaired by many a vice which disgrace 
our Christian nurture,—by many a woe which 


‘ Appears a spot upon a vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils.’ 


But when we compare the condition of things in Christendom with that which 
prevails in the countries just named, we find that all the evils which exist 
among us prevail there in a greater degree, while they are subject to innumer- 
able others, so dreadful as to make us almost ready to think it were better for 
the mass of population, humanly speaking, if they had never been born. Well, 
now, Mr. Chairman, what maketh us to differ? I know of no final and suffi- 
cient cause but the different character of Christianity, and the religions which 
prevail in Turkey, Persia, India, China and the other semi-civilized or bar- 
barous countries; and this difference, as far as I know, is accurately reflected 
in their sacred books respectively. I mean, Sir, that the Bible stands to the 
Koran and the Vedas in the same relation as that in which Christianity stands 
to Mahometanism, or Brahmanism, or Buddhism ; or Christendom to Turkey, 
Hindoostan, or China. 

“We should all, I believe, more fully appreciate the value of the Scriptures, 
if we compared them with other books assuming the character of sacred. I 
have not done it so much as I wish I had; but one reason—a main one—has 
been, the extreme repulsiveness of those books which I have tried to read. [I 
have several times in my life attempted to read the Koran. I have done so 
lately. I have approached it with a highly excited literary curiosity. I have 
felt a strong desire to penetrate this great mystery of the Arabian desert. As 
I have, in some quiet Turkish town, (for in the provincial Turkish towns there 
is little of the bustle of our western life,) listened at the close of day to the 
clear, calm voice of the muezzin, from the top of the graceful minaret, calling 
the faithful to evening prayer,—as I have mused on the vicissitudes of all 
human things beneath the venerable dome of St. Sophia’s,—I have, I may say, 
longed to find some rational ground of sympathy between Christianity and 
Islam; but any thing more repulsive and uninviting than the Koran I have 
seldom attempted to peruse, even when taken up with these kindly feelings. 
And yet, Sir, you are well aware that it is not conceived in a spirit of hostility 
to the Old and New Testament, but recognizes them both as a divine revela- 
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tion. With such portions of the sacred books of the Hindoos as have fallen 
in my way, the case is far worse. They contain, it is true, some elevated moral 
sentiments of an ascetic cast, and some strains inspired by a sense of the 
beauties of nature. But the mythological system contained in them is a 
tissue of monstrosities and absurdities, by turns so revolting and nauseous as 
to defy perusal, except from some strong motive of duty or of literary curi- 
osity, which would prompt the investigation. I really believe that few things 
would do more to raise the Scriptures in our estimation, than to compare 
the Bible with the Koran and the Vedas. It is not a course of reading to 
be generally recommended. A portion of the books are scarce, and, as I 
have said, their contents eminently repulsive ; but [ will venture to say to 
those whose professional duty it is to maintain the sacred character of the 
Christian Scriptures, that I know of scarce any line of reading which might 
be taken up with greater advantage, for the purpose of fair comparison, than 
that of the sacred books, as they are called, of the Mahometans and Hindoos, 

“One word more, Sir, and I have done. It is sometimes objected to an in- 
discriminate distribution of the Bible, that it may be perverted, misunderstood, 
neglected and abused. And what means of improvement, what instrument of 
Christian benevolence, is not subject to the same drawback? The fault is in 
the mind of man, subject to error, to the blinding effect of passion, to the de- 
basement of vice, in all that he does, and in all that is done for him. There 
are things in the Bible hard to be understood. And what is there, if we strive 
to go beyond the mere outside, which does not contain things hard to be under- 
stood? Even our exact sciences, constructed upon ideas which are the crea- 
tion of our own minds, are full of difficulties. When we turn from revealed 
truth to the teachings of human speculatists on duty and morals, do we not 
encounter on the threshold those terrible problems of 


‘ Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate— 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,’ 


problems that have tasked the unaided understanding of man ever since he 
began to think and to reason? For myself, Sir, I am more and more inclined 
to believe that the truth is presented to us in the Bible in the form best adapted 
to the infinite variety of the character and talent, intellectual and moral, to 
which it is addressed. It is not such a Bible as the wit of man would have 
conceived ; but it is such a ene as the nature and wants of man called for. 
The acceptance it has found, alike in ancient and modern times, with the 
learned and the ignorant, the old and the young, the high and the low, the 
prosperous and the wretched, shows that it is really adapted in itself, not to 
one country, age, or class, but to man; that it speaks to the unchanging wants, 
and sorrows, and frailties, and aspirations of the human heart.” 


We cannot omit to say in concluding this article that these 
volumes exhibit Mr. Everett as a model, we had almost said a 
prodigy, of industry. If these various speeches and orations had 
come from some individual whose life had been a scene of lite- 
rary leisure, we should have considered them less remarkable ; 
though even then, we should have said that the author had done 
enough to secure to himself imperishable honour. But when we 
remember that they are the productions of one, who has, during 
the whole time, occupied most important civil stations, having 
been charged with his country’s highest interests both at home 
and abroad, we are constrained to think that they indicate a de- 
gree of industry and facility at labour, of which there is scarcely 
an example in a generation. We meet Mr. Everett here as the 
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accomplished scholar and the eloquent orator; but we meet him 
also in all his various public relations. It is Professor Everett, 
and Governor Everett, and President Everett, Mr. Everett the 
member of Congress and Mr. Everett the ambassador to the court 
of St. James, with whose literary productions we are so much 
delighted and edified; and we remember almost with amaze- 
ment that, in connection with these splendid efforts, he has ful- 
filled with most scrupulous fidelity the duties connected with 
the several posts of honour and influence which have been as- 
signed to him. Herein he is an illustrious model for all young 
men who desire to work out for themselves an honourable des- 
tiny; for though they may not possess his vigour or versatility 
of talent, and may not aspire to his measure of usefulness or of 
fame, yet they may imitate him in the economical use of his 
time and the diligent culture of his powers, and thereby become 
the benefactors, if not the greater lights, of their generation. 


WAS ° 


Art. VI.—DOMESTI RCHITECTURE. 





The Architecture of Country Houses; including Designs for 
Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with remarks on Inte- 
riors, Furniture, and the best modes of Warming and Venti- 
lating. With three hundred and twenty Illustrations. By 
A. J. Downie, author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” 
‘Hints to persons about building,” &c. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.1850. New Haven: T. H. Pease. S8vo. pp. 484. 


Ir is only within comparatively a short period of time that the 
term Architecture has obtained a foothold in our general Ameri- 
can vocabulary. Fermerly we used to hear of house building 
and church building ; now we hear of domestic and ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. What our fathers knew no other name for than 
‘meeting-houses’ we speak of in these days as ‘church edifices ;? 
and the old ‘homestead’ is fast becoming supplanted by the 
‘villa’ and the ‘country seat.’ The word buildings now refers 
to nothing but barns and shops and like structures. All else is 
Architecture. 

This change of phraseology is not, however, the result of acci- 
dent or caprice. It betokens a change of ideas and the uprising 
of new convictions in the community at large. It indicates an 
advance in thought and feeling from a lower to a higher stage of 
development. It signifies that as a people we are rising above 
the physical condition of infancy and crudeness, that we are 
growing older and acquiring with increasing age increasing cul- 
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ture and worth. And especially is it a thing of welcome signifi- 
cance, when we find the term in question applied so generally as 
it now is to the domestic in distinction from the more public 
structures of a people. It shows that the many are inclined to 
think, as never before, that the body is more than meat, and that 
a human being needs something in a residence besides the facili- 
ties for eating and sleep, and a shelter from the heat and cold. It 
indicates that the notion is becoming more widely and practically 
accepted that man is not a mere animal endowed with five senses, 
but that he has also intellectual and spiritual faculties, in the due 
education and culture of which, life really consists as much as in 
the satisfaction of physical wants. It gives assurance that the 
domestic affections, the tastes, the pleasures of society, are get- 
ting a higher place in the estimation of men; in short that the 
home feeling, that anchor to all that is good and virtuous, has a 
deeper hold upon the hearts of the multitude. And it is because 
the home feeling is worth so much, because it is a tie so strong 
and lasting, to bind us to what is loveliest and best, that we deem 
it a good omen when a changing nomenclature indicates such a 
change in ideas ad feeljngs as we have jusgalluded to. 

We rejoice, therefore, at the multiplying evidence afforded that 
our people in this country are thinking more and thinking better 
of their dwellings, the structures within which so much of their 
life is passed and upon which the character and worth of that 
life so much depend. We are not disposed to magnify the im- 
portance of material things, much less to set them above or be- 
fore things spiritual. Man isa spiritual being, and his spiritual 
wants and enjoyments are of the first and highest consequence, 
and if these are not recognized and provided for, it matters very 
little what are the wants or delights dependent upon his physical 
structure or the material world in which he has his being. Nev- 
ertheless, inasmuch as his spiritual nature is linked to a material 
structure, he is dependent upon it and upon the material universe 
with which it brings him into connection for the culture and de- 
velopment of his higher and spiritual part. The world of ideas, 
thoughts and feelings, is most intimately connected with the 
world of matter, and the former world will take its tone and 
shape very much from the latter. And as this is different in the 
case of every individual, so each one may be said to form to 
himself his ideal or spiritual world from the particular physical 
world in which he lives. While, therefore, the outward and ma- 
terial, influences from the beginning of existence the inward and 
immaterial, man has it also in his power to determine, in a meas- 
ure certainly, what this influence shall be. The time comes 
when the spiritual reacts upon the material and asserts its inhe- 
rent superiority. ‘The time arrives when the mind instead of 
lying in a state of mere mechanical reception assumes an active 
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and voluntary condition in which it chooses, to some extent at 
least, what it will receive from the material world around it. By 
its own creative power, too, it begins to reénstamp its own ideas, 
modified and cultured by reflection and experience, upon the 
world without. It lays hold of the earth and its material forms 
and substances, and shapes them at its will. It bridges the 
mighty streams; it tunnels the mountains; it levels the hills and 
lifts up the valleys; it raises everywhere the structures which 
minister to its will and convenience and happiness ; and so, really 
creates the physical world anew. ‘Thus, mankind come to live 
in a better world from time to time. ‘This world as a whole is 
now ouly in the lowest sense the same world that it was at the 
opeuing of the present century. It has indeed the same geolog- 
ical strata; it has the same great rivers and bays aud oceans; the 
same Alpine peaks, the same wide deserts and the same envelop- 
ing atmosphere. But in respect to its bearing upon human life, 
in the large and general view, it is as if another world had come 
to take its place. And so, too, men have it in their power to 
change and are changing that smaller material world in which 
the domestic life of wach one is led. From caves in the moun- 
tain side, and tents and huts of the rudest construction, they have 
come to dwell in structures better calculated to satisfy and culti- 
vate the advancing ideas and tastes of advancing civilization and 
those inspired by the influence of religion. The importance of 
this home world is probably felt at the present day more deeply 
than ever before. The more enlightened portion of mankind 
are recognizing too, as never before, the value of that portion of 
life which is comprehended within the limits of infancy and 
childhood. They are discovering how much it has to do with 
all the after life, whether considered in its material and social re- 
lations to the present world or in its spiritual relations to the 
world to come. And they are seeing as they never have seen 
until now, how much the place of a child’s residence has to do 
with a child’s character. ‘They are discovering herein the possi- 
bility of a better life even from the outset of existence than was 
once acknowledged or even suspected. Still, however, there is 
room for improvement and further progress. Few have yet 
fathomed the great problem of human life. Few understand it 
whether restricted to early or more mature age, whether in its 
connection with this world or a world to come. We are at best 
but making advances toward the full and complete truth. We 
are experimenting in the great laboratory of existence, and as 
the result of many failures and a partial success, are settling grad- 
ually the basis of a more perfect knowledge. Every discovery, 
therefore, should be welcomed, and every instrument of progress 
be laid hold of as a help to the grand ultimate attainment. 
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It is in this view a hopeful sign that attention has of late been 
turned as it has, particularly in this country, to the subject of 
Domestic Architecture. For some years now there have been 
occasional signs of rebellion against the old stereotyped ideas and 
habits that have so long prevailed on this subject, and already a 
very perceptible change is beginning to be wrought in the style and 
character of our domestic edifices. Our dwellings hitherto, with 
exceptions of course, have not been what human dwellings should 
be. They have not been the fittest places by any meaus for the 
birth and nurture of human beings, of beings endowed with facul- 
ties which lift them so high above the range of the animal races 
around them. ‘They have been too exclusively calculated to 
satisfy the wants of the animal part of man’s compound nature, 
and have had far too little adaptation to supply the necessities 
and provide for the comfort and growth of his social and spiritual 
nature. They have been great eating and sleeping places, barns 
for human beings; and too often indeed the difference between 
the places occupied by the quadrupeds and the bipeds has 
not been as manifest as it should have been. The home affec- 
tions and the more refined feelings and tastes which belong to 
our nature have flourished in such cases, if at all, in spite of cir- 
cumstances most adverse and repressing. And even in many 
dwellings where all has not borne the stamp of an animal nature, 
how little has there been oftentimes in the structure of the dweil- 
ing and in its furnishing and surroundings, to call forth and cul- 
tivate the better feelings and faculties of the inmates. Where 
have been the visible material signs of taste and refinement ? 
Where, the manifest indications of a proper understanding of the 
true aim and character of life, and wherein its real importance 
and happiness consist?) How much has been lavished upon the 
body, and how little provided for the mind and soul. How little 
has there been to bind the children to the ancestral hearth. How 
little has there been to make their eyes kindle with delight as 
they have rested upon the paterual mansion, because in its every 
aspect it has borne the look of comfort which was but the proper 
outward expression of the real comfort, and means of comfort 
also, abounding within. How little has there been to make the 
home more attractive than the tavern. Now we are not so wild 
as to think but that a dwelling constructed with even the most 
consummate architectural skill and propriety, may be as destitute 
of the proper attractions and good influences which belong toa 
true home as the meanest hovel to be found. And yet we do not 
think it could long remain so. We believe it would educate its 
inhabitants, generation by generation, until in process of time it 
would be found to have begotten in them in a good degree the 
appropriate refinements and tastes, in short the home feelings 
which rightfully belong in such a place and are in keeping with 
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it. We claim, therefore, every architectural improvement as a 
means of social culture. We think a tastefully constructed house 
tends to call forth tasteful feelings in its inmates, and in those also 
who see it more casually and from a distance. Those material 
forms which it bears, patterned after the choicest forms which 
God has set forth in nature, and expressive of human wants and 
purposes and aspirations, we believe to be permanent instructors 
to man. It may be difficult to trace by exact lines or in precise 
and definite results their teachings, but we think no reflecting 
person will deny their power to this end. No man, we thiuk, 
could live just the life in a well proportioned and truly beautiful 
dwelling that he would in a mud shanty or a rude log cabin. 
Certain elevating influences would steal into him unawares, and 
from a hundred different sources, that would lift his life above its 
otherwise lower level. It would be made, unconsciously perhaps, 
more human, more dignified and tasteful, more receptive of high 
and hallowed thoughts, and more open to good influences else- 
where and of another kind. And so, too, this power of the tasteful 
is seen very often in the influence which a single dwelling will 
exert upon almost all in its neighborhood. How often, for in- 
stance, may you trace the better features in the houses of a whole 
street, or village even, to the grounds and dwellings of a single 
tasteful proprietor. Nor do we allude in this to the mere copy- 
ing of things from a love of imitation or from a weak ambi- 
tion to keep pace with others in show or gentility, but we refer 
to the well known fact that where there is such an exhibition of 
genuine taste, men will be impressed by it. It will waken new 
thoughts and feelings within them, and they will sooner or later 
be found embodying them in their own mode and outward mani- 
festation of life. ‘They may do it imperfectly, they may do it 
clumsily aud grotesquely. But what they do even thus has a 
true basis to start from, and that which is true will exert a last- 
ing power. The false will in due time be seen to be false, while 
it will prove as important a means of instruction perhaps as what 
is better. Between the imperfectly tasteful instincts and the 
ambition of display and notoriety, we must of course expect many 
extravagances. But if some one imports a ‘Turkish mosque with 
its lancet windows and miuarets and domes into a New England 
town, the probability is that his very extravagance will operate 
to check the budding eccentricities of those who see it, and so 
save us mauy an eye sore. Ambition, the love of display, the 
very common unwillingness to be outdone by others, will proba- 
bly build many paste-board castles for country seats. ‘These we 
must expect; these we must for a while suffer. But even these 
will do good. It will not be long before their inappropriateness 
will be seen and their lack of propriety in style felt, and then 
they will be used as so many beacons to warn against the repeti- 
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tion of their errors. Meanwhile every structure which is con- 
formed to the laws of tasteful propriety and which stands forth 
as a symbol of domestic comfort, will be an acquisition to the 
common stock of knowledge and happiness. Every good house, 
therefore, every house which is what a house should be, isa 
public good. It is the embodiment and expression of ideas 
which the mass of men need to have set before them, and ideas 
which have a direct bearing upon human welfare. The tenden- 
cies in our depraved condition are so strong toward mere animal- 
ism of feeling and habit, that every influence which tends to lift 
us above such feelings and habits deserves to be welcomed, and 
while therefore we would not set forth architecture as a ‘means 
of grace,’ in the ordinary acceptation of that term, we do never- 
theless believe it to be no unimportaut auxiliary to those pecu- 
liarly gracious influences which God has provided for human re- 
demption. While knowledge may be perverted, and the most 
consummate cultivation which education can bestow will not 
suffice to regenerate a sinful man, still as a general truth it will 
hold that whatever tends to elevate and refine, tends also to make 
the heart accessible to the regenerative power of the Divine 
Spirit. We trust, therefore, that we shall not seem to be over- 
estimating a matter when, as those who profess to be concerned 
for the highest and truest welfare of man, we advocate the claims 
of Architecture upon the attention of men. 

In this view of the matter, also, we rejoice to see architecture 
gaining the place of a profession. This is as it should be. 
There is as good reason why every man should be his own lawyer 
as why every man should be his own builder. It seems to many 
no doubt that the administration of justice between man and 
man is not necessarily other than a plain and simple matter, but 
the long experience of the world has found it to be quite other- 
wise, and no one whose observation fits him to judge in the case 
would be willing to dispense with the Bench or the Bar. So 
to most men it seems a very simple business to build a house. 
And yet few probably ever contrived even a barn without dis- 
covering by the time it was finished that it might have been con- 
structed more economically and with a better regard to conven- 
ience and usefulness than as they had planned it. Much more is 
it true that few, who have not made the matter their special study, 
are qualified to design a dwelling house. You may go into any 
of our large cities for instance, where the high price of land com- 
pels men to build upon a comparatively small surface area, and 
where there is of necessity a general similarity of internal arrange- 
ment in the dwellings erected, and yet you will hear it as the 
almost unanimous declaration of those who have engaged in 
building, either for their own family occupation or for the purpose 
of renting to others, that one needs to build at least three times in 
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order to secure a tolerably satisfactory result. Indeed, nothing is 
more common, in country or city, than the expression of disap- 
pointment on the part of those who have made the experiment 
of building a house after their own contrivance. There area 
hundred if not a thousand matters of detail to be attended to; 
and while no one of them is all important to the finished result, 
yet every one of them contributes its part to form the perfect 
whole, and even a few of them, neglected or overlooked, may rob 
all the rest of their value and seriously mar the completed struc- 
ture. ‘These mistakes, too, in wood and brick and stone, are not 
to be remedied, like a blunder in manners, by an apology. Once 
committed, they abide and perpetuate their discomfort and annoy- 
ance. And no man can hope to avoid making blunders of this 
lasting and mortifying character, who does not make building 
his study. As a matter of pecuniary economy also, it is desirable 
that we should have a class of meu whose profession it is to de- 
sign and superintend the erection of dwellings and other build- 
ings. ‘They are the ones of all to secure the greatest amount of 
conveniences within a given space, and making the whole matter 
of building their daily care, they are the best fitted to decide 
upon the character and quality of materials to be used for any 
particular purpose. In short, it is from such a class of men only 
that we can expect the most judicious and truly economical ex- 
penditure of money, for the purpose of accomplishing a desired 
result. Here and there, indeed, a person will arise with a genius 
capable of mastering the requisite details and applying the gen- 
eral principles of science and taste in the construction of build- 
ings, without any preliminary course of study and in spite of oc- 
cupations which may confine his attention for the most part to 
very different matters. So there sometimes comes along a ‘ Nat- 
ural Bone-setter’ who is supposed at least to understand the laws 
of anatomy by intuition. But who on this account thinks of 
abolishing colleges of Surgery or of dispensing with the Medical 
Profession ? 

We are giad, therefore, that the growing taste of our people is 
giving employment to a class of men who make Architecture a 
profession, as truly such as Law or Medicine. We hope the 
public will so appreciate their work as to make their profession a 
field wide enough to employ many more than are now engaged 
in it, and important enough to warrant those who enter it to go 
deeply into the history and philosophy of architecture, and so 
provide for coming generations models of domestic, as well as 
civil structures, which will do much for the true welfare and 
happiness of the multitudes whose eyes are to rest upon them, 
and whose tastes and habits are to be sensibly affected by them. 

Closely allied to the work of the architect, if it may not be 
considered a branch of it, is that of the writer upon the subject, 
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when he has mastered the principles of the matter upon which 
he treats. Indeed, he has one advantage over the raere practical 
architect, in being able to express his opinions with more care 
and deliberation, and in being able to convey them, by means of 
the press, to many who would otherwise be deprived of ac- 
cess to him and be prevented from availing themselves of his 
knowledge. 

This leads us to the consideration of a volume, the title of 
which is at the head of this article, and which, with its kindred 
volumes from the same author, has marked an era in the biblio- 
graphic history of our country. What further remarks we have 
to make in regard to the general subject, we shall throw into the 
form of a notice of this book. Mr. Downing has here given us 
a work which would much more appropriately appear as a volume 
of the ‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge’ than that thin 
quarto of Robert Dale Owen, the chief value of which appears 
to be in its showing what book makers can do with clean cut 
type and fine paper, and in giving, by means of its engravings, 
to those who are not likely to visit the city of Washington, some 
idea of a structure which has arisen there as a monument to the 
generous liberality of a foreigner. In the volume now before us, 
on the contrary, we have something of a different sort, a book 
not to be laid away upon the shelves of public libraries, or to be 
distributed according to the judgment or caprice of a publishing 
or executive committee, but to be had and studied by all, from 
Maine to Oregon, who are willing to pay a reasonable price for 
it. It is not either, as many perhaps would judge from its title, 
a book designed for the comparatively few who are about to en- 
gage in the work of building, but it is a book for the many, for 
all indeed, whether in city or country, who have a house to live 
in. It is an attempt to set forth the architectural principles, and, 
to no small extent, the laws of taste which are applicable to 
domestic life. Aside from its mere designs, which constitute by 
no means its chief value, its principles and suggestions are alike 
adapted to domestic life everywhere. The book is eminently 
a ‘contribution to knowledge,’ a contribution of just such knowl- 
edge as is wanted, and the general communication of which 
to the minds of our wide spread population would accomplish 
an inestimable service. We thank the author for this, his most 
recent work, and accept it gratefully as another gift to his coun- 
trymen from one whom they have reason to account a public 
benefactor. If he had lived in old Rome and done as important 
a service as he has done for us, the Senate would have honored 
him with a vote, “that he had deserved well of the Republic.” 

Mr. Downing has sent forth his book bearing the very modest 
title, “Country Houses,” and those who have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the volume will be likely to gather from 
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its name that it has to do chiefly, if not exclusively, with the 
abodes of our mere farmers, and is occupied with suggestions in 
regard to the construction of farm houses and barns, dairy-rooms 
and cattle-stalls. This is far from being the case. Mr. Downing 
is one of those who accept the saying, “God made the country 
and man made the town;” and who consequently regards the 
open fields, in distinction from the narrow closes of the city, as 
the place for true living, and where Domestic Architecture is to 
have the theater of her labors and the full realization of her 
blessed accomplishments. Accordingly, when our author treats 
of Country Houses, he treats of all dwellings which have their 
jocation without the range of the inspectors of streets and sewers. 
From the humblest home of the cottager upon some scarcely 
known hill-side to the baronial mansion that flanks the majestic 
Hudson nor suffers by any want of keeping there, the book now 
under consideration has something appropriate to every site and 
to every structure pertaining to the dwelling-place of man. Nor 
is the author’s attention confined to the mere architecture of 
these various edifices. Beginning with the principles which 
should guide in the selection of a site, and embracing ‘not only 
the general style of architecture, but the more particular arrange- 
ments both of the grounds without and the furniture within, his 
attention is directed to all that pertains to the material com- 
forts of home. 

No one, indeed, who is conversant with the previous writings 
of the author would expect anything less than such a work as 
this from him. He has made Rural Architecture and Landscape 
Gardening, or the proper disposal and embellishment of the sur- 
roundings of home, his own peculiar province ; and where he 
leads, the many may follow without hesitation. His book is all 
the more valuable and trustworthy also, inasmuch as Mr. Down- 
ing is not a professional architect nor a practical builder, and so 
does not advertise his own wares or offer his services to the 
building public for hire. He simply comes forward, after much 
study and experience in regard to the subject of domestic life and 
dwelling- places, to present certain practical suggestions in regard 
to it. Having no theory to advance, and no particular order of 
architecture to defend or glorify, he comes as the general adviser 
of his fellow men in regard to that which intimately concerns 
their comfort. 

He begins his book with a preface assigning “ Three excellent 
reasons why my country-men should have good houses.” ‘The 
first is, “‘ Because a good house (and by this I mean a fitting, 
tasteful, and significant dwelling) is a powerful means of civili- 
zation.” ‘The second is, “ Because the individual home has a 
great social value for a people.” In assigning this reason, he 
makes the following declaration which is well worth considera- 
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tion. “It is the solitude and freedom of the family home in the 
country which constantly preserves the purity of the nation, and 
invigorates its intellectual powers. The battle of life, carried on 
in cities, gives a sharper edge to the weapon of character, but its 
temper is, for the most part, fixed amid those communings with 
nature and the family, where individuality takes its most natural 
and strongest development.” The third reason offered is, “ Be- 
cause there is a moral influence in a country home—when, among 
an educated, truthful and refined people, it is an echo of their 
character—which is more powerful than any mere oral teachings 
of virtue and morality.” Our author proceeds to remark farther, 
“That family, whose religion lies away from its threshold, will 
show but slender results from the best teachings, compared with 
another where the family hearth is made a central point of the 
Beautiful and the Good. And much of that feverish unrest and 
want of balance between the desire and the fulfillment of life, is 
calmed and adjusted by the pursuit of tastes which result in 
making a little world of the family home, where truthfulness, 
beauty and order have the largest dominion. ‘The mere senti- 
ment of home, with its thousand associations, has, like a strong 
anchor, saved many a man from shipwreck in the storms of life. 
For this reason, the condition of the family home—in this coun- 
try where every man may have a home—should be raised, till 
it shall symbolize the best character and pursuits, and the dearest 
affections and enjoyments of social life.” 

Our readers will see from these liberal extracts from a preface 
of but moderate length, the drift aud aim of the author without 
the necessity of further explanation on our part. Passing then 
at once to his subject, Mr. Downing enters upon an inquiry into 
“'The real meaning of Architecture.” In the prosecution of this, 
he discusses at some length the philosophy of the art, the rela- 
tion which it has to beauty, utility and truth, and other points 
which naturally arise. Want of space alone induces us to refrain 
from giving our readers a specimen of the author’s treatment of 
this part of his subject. 

After this general disquisition, Mr. Downing divides the various 
styles of houses of which he proposes to treat more specifically, 
into three; Cottages, Farm-houses, and Villas. He defines a 
cottage to be “ A dwelling of small size, intended for the occu- 
pation of a family, either wholly managing the household cares 
itself, or, at the most, with the assistance of one or two servants.” 
Very properly, therefore, he insists that the cottage shall not ape 
the villa, but shall be kept within its just limits, and that it shall 
express the simple tastes and habits, and the limited means of the 
class by whom it is occupied. The disposition, not uncommon 
in our aspiring and sanguine countrymen, to go beyond their 
means in the construction of their dwellings, is here as else- 
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where throughout the volume before us, strongly and justly re- 
buked. Indeed, our author deserves no little credit for refusing, 
as he constautly does, to encourage even tasteful extravagancies. 
His principle is: first count the cost; then consider your ability ; 
then obtain as much as possible of convenience or utility in your 
dwelling; then, and not till then, procure whatsoever of beauty 
and embellishment is warranted by your means and will be in 
harmony with your tastes. Every discriminating person will 
admit without hesitation that this is the proper principle. No 
one has a right on the plea of style or taste, or on any other plea, 
to live beyond his means. And if our mechanics and tradesmen 
just beginning life, as it is termed, or any in moderate, that is, 
ordinary, circumstances as to pecuniary ability, will consult Mr. 
Downing and those like him, they will find that very limited pe- 
cuniary resources are sufficient to secure a dwelling that will sat- 
isfy their necessities aud minister to their comfort as no paste- 
board villa or gingerbread castle ever could. We can not of course 
euter upon the criticism of particular designs in the work before 
us. But we should like to point the industrious day-laborer, 
who seeks with the setting sun his humble dwelling in the sub- 
urbs of some city, to the cottage plan for instance, on the 129th 
page of this book, and show him how, with hardly the ad- 
ditional expense of a dollar, a little good taste would give him, 
with even his‘ slender means, a house which for convenience 
and simple beauty might vie with any that wealth could erect, 
and which would be as the bright evening star of his daily life 
of toil to light him to the cheering and elevating comforts of a 
true home. 

Our author very naturally has a chapter devoted to the consid- 
eration of “ Materials and Modes of construction ;” in which he 
insists upon the superior value and propriety of the more solid 
materials in the construction of houses of whatever class. And 
we can not but think that the time has come when our people 
should adopt a more solid material for building purposes than 
they have generally used hitherto. Ina newly settled country, 
where the timber is actually in the way of the most necessary 
agricultural labor, it is to be expected that the dwellings of a peo- 
ple will be constructed of this material. But with us this neces- 
sity, as it may almost be called, exists no longer, and it is well 
worth considering whether it is not best for us to give our dwel- 
lings a look of more substantial and enduring comfort, by the use 
of a more substantial material in their construction. The con- 
sideration of permanence is no unimportant element in the true 
idea of home. A true economy also, we think, would lead to 
the adoption of a more solid material than wood for the walls of 
our dwellings. But we can not enlarge upon this point. 
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Following the author’s remarks upon cottages we find a chap- 
ter of “‘ Miscellaneous Details,” which, to any one who is about to 
undertake the work of building, though in ever so humble a 
style, is worth more than the cost of the book. What Mr. 
Downing has to say in regard to the other classes of dwellings— 
the farm-houses and the villas—it will not be important for us to 
consider at length after the notice we have already taken of his 
general scope. 

In his chapters on the furnishing of houses, however, he has 
opened a new subject to general consideration. ‘Treatises upon 
furniture and its arrangement, have not been uncommon on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but, so far as we know, this is the first 
attempt to set forth the matter in this country. It is no unim- 
portant subject, however, nor is a treatise upon it undeserving 
our attention. On the contrary, we are sure that a perusal of 
our author’s remarks would be of service to almost any house- 
keeper. As Mr. Downing has shown the man of slender means 
how he may have a tasteful cottage, architecturally considered, 
so here he shows him that he can furnish it properly and even 
attractively without any outlay of money beyond his ability. 
The book closes with some extended remarks upon “ Warming 
and Ventilating ;’ and we know not where to find the same 
amount of valuable information upon these subjects in an equal 
space. The question of the best mode of warming dwellings is 
one which has great interest to the mass of our people. We may 
safely say in regard to our country as a whole, that, for at least 
six months of the year, we are under the necessity of resorting 
to artificial warmth, in order to make our dwellings comfortable. 
Of course the question how this warmth shall be obtained is 
one of prime importance to every housekeeper. Nor is it to most 
persons, a question of less importance, considered economically, 
than it is in its bearing upon comfort. But this question is not 
simply that of obtaining the greatest amount of heat at the small- 
est cost. Many have seemed to consider it so, and their mistake 
has been a most injurious one. They have left out an element, 
and that a most important one, in the real question presented for 
solution. ‘That question, a question set before us for solution by 
our Creator himself, is how to secure at the least cost the requi- 
site warmth in consistency with the physiological laws of our be- 
ing. Leaving out this latter part of the question, we have had 
men, making some pretensions even to a knowledge of the laws 
of natural philosophy, who have undertaken to warm human 
beings as they would bake biscuit in a tin oven at the cost of 
only three cents worth of charcoal! Air tight stoves have been 
made, by which it is professed that two sticks of wood will be 
almost as serviceable as a quarter of a cord under the old ar- 
rangement of things. You have only to shut the damper after 
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the fuel is once ignited, and have the windows carefully caulk- 
ed so as to be air-tight too, and then you may sit and swell and 
toast and grow delightfully brown and all at the cost of only 
a few centsaday. Yes, and what is more, you may become 
air-tight yourself also, getting bronchitis, asthma, an unpleasant 
stagnation of the blood in the lungs and divers other equally 
agreeable affections! No wonder that hydropathy and all the 
other pathies are in demand and that drug shops are multiplying. 

But seriously, we are beginning to find that we may warm 
ourselves at the expense of health though at a saving of the 
pocket. Yet that saving is only for the present. Better far to 
pay a few dollars extra for fuel now than to be obliged to pay 
many extra dollars by-and-by for doctors, nurses, plasters and 
pills. ‘Those open fire-places and Franklin stoves of former days, 
with the bright shining fire and the family drawn up around it, 
were a source of comfort and of real social profit too, which we 
already have but in memory, and which our children will know 
hardly otherwise than as a matter of history. ‘The open grate, 
however, is still left us, and the furnace is now brought within 
the means of almost all. These, with a proper care, provide the 
requisite heat without violating the, laws of life ; but as for stoves, 
we feel little disposed to thafik rhore than one or two of all the in- 
ventors of them. ‘The fondness of our aged people for an open 
fire-place, where they can see the glowing coals and the leaping 
flame, is a most amiable fondness, and wé trust their sons will 
inherit it, and indulge it so long as any thing of our forests re- 
mains. At any rate, we hope they will abjure ovens and bis- 
cuit baking except in the kitchen. We commend Mr. Downing’s 
concluding chapter as an admirable treatise upon the whole sub- 
ject of warming and ventilation, and hope that it will not be 
without profit to the public that he has written as he has. 

Our readers can not fail to conclude, even from our desultory 
and imperfect notice of the book before us, that it is a valuable 
addition to the stock of reading, and promises to do much for the 
social welfare of those who may come in contact with it. Mr. 
Downing has here aimed to show how much of genuine comfort 
can be had within the compass of a very humble dwelling as to 
cost and pretension, such a dwelling as alone it is within the 
means of the many to command. At the same time he has un- 
dertaken to set forth the principles of taste and truth which have 
their application to the most costly and elaborate structures. He 
has given advice suited to the circumstances and wants of almost 
all who are, or are likely to be, concerned with the important busi- 
ness of house building. And we feel bound to say that this ad- 
vice is eminently sensible throughout. We are glad that such a 
man as Mr. Downing has been moved to take the subject of 
architecture in hand and bring it before the public in its practical 
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relations to human comfort. There is in all his writings a sim- 
plicity, a regard for sterling truth and honesty, a love of the 
beautiful in nature and an earnest desire to promote the welfare 
of his fellow men, which etititle him to the regard of all, and 
make him a valuable counsellor. The book which he has now 
given us, the professional builders will of course possess. Jt is 
also set forth with such beauty of paper, type, and illustrations, 
as make it a proper ornament of the parlor table, and fit it to 
claim a place on any book-shelf. We would suggest whether 
a cheaper edition would not get into the hands of a larger class 
of readers than the present oue is likely to reach, and that class 
who most need and would be most benefited by its instructions. 
Meanwhile, we will conclude by expressing the hope that when 
Mr. Downing returns from his visit to Europe, enriched as he wiil 
be by the observation of its architectural beauty, he wiil give us 
a volume upon the proper structure of school houses and churches, 
a class of buildings in which we are more defective if possible 
than in our dwellings. 


4 ww. S. D utlonr e 
Art. VII.—STEAMSHIPS TO LIBERIA.—AFRICAN 
COLONIZATION. 
« 

Report of the Naval Committee to the House of Representatives, 
August, 1850, in favor of the establishment of a line of Mail 
Steamships to the western coast of Africa, and thence via the 
Mediterranean to London ; designed to promote the emigration 
of free persons of color from the United States to Liberia: 
also to increase the Steam Navy, and io extend the Commerce 
of the United States. With an Appendix added by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. Washington: printed by Gideon & 
Co., 1850. 

Letter of Hon. T’. Butler King to Hon. F’. P. Stanton, in rela- 
tion to the proposed line of Steamers to the Coast of Africa. 


Tus report originated in a memorial by Joseph Bryan, of 
Alabama, for himself and his associates, George Nicholas Sanders 
and others, praying for aid from the government of the United 
States in establishing and maintaining a line of steamships from 
this country to the coast of Africa, with the design to pro- 
mote the colonization .of free persons of color, to suppress the 
African slave trade, to carry the mails, and to extend our com- 
merce. That memorial was referred by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the committee on naval affairs, consisting of Hon. 
Messrs. Fred. P. Stanton, of Tenn., Thomas 8S. Bocock, of Va., 
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Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, Emile La Sére, of La., Hugh White, 
of New York, Elbridge Gerry, of Maine, E. Carrington Cabell, 
of Florida, John McQueen, of South Carolina., and Lewis C. 
Levin, of Pa. The report which they presented, and the bill 
founded thereon which they proposed, evince the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of enlightened and philanthropic statesmen. The re- 
port recommends the acceptance of the proposal of the memorialists 
or contractors, though with some important modifications, to which 
they assented. ‘The committee propose that the contractors shall 
build three steamships of the largest class (each of not less burden 
than 4,000 tons, and at an expense of not more than $900,000) in 
accordance with plans to be submitted to and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and under the superintendence of an officer 
appointed by him, and in such a manner that they can be converted 
at the least possible expense into the best of war steamers; and 
moreover that they shall make such alterations, additious and re- 
pairs in them, as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy 
will render them adequate to all the exigencies of the stipulated 
service—the government advancing two-thirds the cost of con- 
struction as it proceeds, in the form of five per cent. stocks paya- 
ble at the end of thirty years, and repayable by the contractors in 
equal annual installments, beginning and ending with the service. 
The ships are to be commanded by officers of the Navy, who 
will each have four midshipmen to serve as watch officers; they 
are to be under such control of the Secretaty of the Navy as may 
not be inconsistent with the terms of the contract; who will 
have the right, at all times, to place on board each two guns of 
heavy calibre, and the men necessary to serve them, to be ac- 
commodated and provided for at the expense of the contractors, 
and the right also, in case of war, to take any or all of them for 
the exclusive use and service of the United States, on paying 
such a price, not exceeding the cost, as shall be determined by 
appraisers mutually chosen by the Secretary and the contractors. 
The plan of ordinary service for the ships—two of which are to be 
built within two and a half years, and the third within three 
years, after the execution of the contract—is this. One will leave 
New York every three months, touching at Savannah for freight 
and mails; one will leave Baltimore every three months, touch- 
ing at Norfolk and Charleston for passengers, freight and mails ; 
and the third will leave New Orleans every three months, with 
liberty to touch at any of the West India islands. They will 
proceed directly to Liberia, with liberty to touch at any of the 
islands or ports of the coast of Africa; thence to Gibraltar, car- 
rying the Mediterranean mails; thence to Cadiz, or some other 
port of Spain, to be designated by the government; thence to 
Lisbon ; thence to Brest or such other port of France as the gov- 
ernment may designate ; and thence to London—bringing mails 
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from all these points to the United States. The contractors stip- 
ulate, on their part, to carry on each and every voyage as many 
free colored emigrants as the American Colonization Society may 
send not exceeding however two thousand five hundred, at the 
price, to be paid by that Society in advance, of $10 for each 
emigrant over twelve years of age, and of $5 for each one under 
that age—this price securing not only passage for each person, 
but the transportation of his baggage, and a daily supply of 
sailor’s rations. And, on its part, the government is to pay 
$40,000 for each voyage, taking a lien on the ships for the repay- 
ment of sums advanced for their construction, and also ample 
security for the faithful fulfillment of the contract, which is to 
continue fifteen years after the completion of all the ships. 

To afford the means of judging as to the fairness of the com- 
pensation offered, the committee present an estimate of the ex- 
penses and profits of reducing this plan to practice. We can not 
enter into its details but present it summarily. Interest at 6 per 
cent. on the $2,700,000, the cost of three steamships at $900,000 
each ; depreciation and repairs at 10 per cent. ; insurance at 7 per 
cent.; and the cost of running the ships twelve voyages in a 
year at $50,000 per voyage ; make an annual expense amounting 
to $1,221,000. On the other hand estimating the number of 
passengers at 1500 for each of the twelve voyages, the whole 
number during a year will be 18,000; which, at the rate of $10 
for adults and $5 for children, may average a profit of $3 each, 
making $54,000. This, added to the $40,000 of government 
pay for each of the twelve voyages, makes an aggregate of 
$534,000 of annual profits; which subtracted from the preceding 
aggregate of estimated annual expenses, leaves a balance of 
$687,000, that must be made by commerce and passengers, over 
and above the government pay and the profit from emigrants sent 
by the Colonization Society, in order to save the contractors from 
loss. This, and enough more to remunerate them in the enter- 
prize, they expect to realize. And this expectation, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, is well founded. 

Such is the plan. It reflects honor upon the committee who 
proposed it. We wish we could add that the House of Repre- 
sentatives have honored themselves by passing the bill which 
embodied it. The bill if we remember rightly was not brought 
to a direct vote, but was either laid on the table or postponed to 
the next session. We hope it will soon be resumed or offered 
anew, and be made the law of the land. 

The letter of the Hon. T. Butler King, which we have also 
prefixed to this article, was written to Mr. Stanton, in reply to a 
letter from that gentleman requesting Mr. King, as his prede- 
cessor in the position as chairman of the naval committee in the 
House of Representatives, to give his view of the policy of the 
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measures proposed in the bill of the committee; and to make 
such “suggestions as should occur to his mind, either favorable 
or unfavorable to the bill.” This letter of Mr. King expresses 
warm approbation of the project, and communicates valuable in- 
formation relating to the whole subject, of which we have freely 
availed ourselves. 

The reasons which commend this enterprise consist in its rela- 
tion to our commerce ; to our naval armament; and to the settle- 
ment by colonization of the African coast, and the prevention 
thereby of the slave trade. 

It is avery beneficent idea, which was first advanced in Eng- 
land about the year 1839, of uniting the military and commercial 
marine of a nation—of making the vast expenditures, required 
in naval armaments, subservient to the purposes of commerce in 
time of peace. ‘This idea is destined to revolutionize the navies 
of the world—to turn the very expensive, and for the greater 
part of the time idle, or no better than idle, instrumentalities of 
naval warfare into beneficent agencies of peaceful industry. It 
employs for useful objects vast forces of capital, skill and labor, 
which for the most part are unemployed, or employed to little pur- 
pose. It will change the officers and privates of the navy, who 
for the great portion of the time are idlers, or employed in doing 
nothing that they may be kept busy, into industrious agents of 
productive business. It will ere long cause the inquiry, why 
huge and expensive vessels should lie under huge and expensive 
houses, in navy yards; or should lie rotting at the docks or in 
harbors; when the same or less expense would build steam 
vessels, capable of constant and useful employment, in time of 
peace in the duties and protection of commerce, and in time of 
war for its dread purposes. And it will cause the inquiry, also, 
why the men and officers of navies, maintained at great national 
expense in the many years of peace, should not be engaged in 
the war which it opens—in promoting national prosperity by the 
transportation of products and persons; while at the same time 
they guard the nation’s commerce, and are ready at the first call 
for the sterner duties of war. Indeed, by the extension of mari- 
time business, and the multiplication and interweaving of com- 
mercial relations over the world, it will go far toward prevent- 
ing war. The substitution of steam navies capable of commer- 
cial business for the ordinary vessels of war, accomplishes on the 
sea, what it would be on the land, to turn swords into plough 
shares and spears into pruning hooks. 

It may not suit at once the chivalrous notions of our naval 
officers to be employed in anything so useful as commercial busi- 
ness. It may seem to their martial tastes quite inglorious to be 
occupied in promoting freedom of intercourse and the exchange 
of products between nations. But, under the tuition of the pop- 
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ular common sense, and the popular sense of what is right, they 
will soon come to understand that production is far more honora- 
ble than destruction ; that it is more honorable to transport men 
to other lands, or transport for them the products of other lands, 
than it is to send them suddenly and violently into eternity ; 
and that it is far more dignified to be useful workers than to be 
fruitless consumers. 

But in order to realize in any considerable degree this idea of 
the union of the military and mercantile marine, the ships must 
be steamships. It has been found by experiment that ocean 
steamers are not capable of resisting safely and successfully the 
efforts of a heavy sea driven by a head wind, unless they are 
built strong enough to carry guns, and to withstand the discharge 
of a heavy battery. It has also been found that they are far 
superior to sailing vessels in the certainty and celerity with which 
they convey freight and passengers. On the other hand, it is 
well known that sailing vessels can not answer the purposes both 
of a mercantile and military marine. If they are built so strong 
as to render them safe and suitable for service in war, they are 
so loaded with timber as to make it impossible for them to com- 
pete in the carrying trade with sailing vessels of the ordinary con- 
struction, and still less with steam vessels. 

The opinion of the English government respecting the wisdom 
of creating a steam navy, to be employed in time of peace for 
the purposes of commerce and the transmission of mails, is fer- 
cibly expressed by what that government has done. On this 
point we quote, from the report before us, a statement of facts, 
for which the committee acknowledge themselves indebted to a 
speech made in the House of Representatives by Hon. Thomas 
Butler King of Georgia—the author of the letter to which we 
have referred, a gentleman who has evinced great intelligence 
and wisdom respecting commercial and naval affairs. Soon after 
the idea was conceived in 1839 of uniting the commercial and 
military marine by steamships ; 

“ A contract was entered into with Mr. Cunard and his associates, for the 
conveyance of the mails from Liverpool, via Halifax, to Boston, in five steam- 
ers of the first class, for £85,000, or about $425,000 per annum. It was stip- 
ulated that they should be built under the supervision of the Admiralty, 
should be inspected on being received into the service, and certified to be 
capable in all respects of being converted into ships of war, and of carrying 
ordnance of the heaviest description. Various stipulations were entered into 
in this and other contracts of a similar character, which placed these ships 
under the control of the government; thus, in fact, making them, to all intents 
and purposes, at the same time a part of the mercantile and military marine of 
the country. 

“Tn 1846, the government enlarged the contract with Mr. Cunard and his 
associates, by adding four ships to run from Liverpool to New York, and in- 
creased the compensation to £145,000, or about $725,000 per annum. 

“In the year 1840, a contract was made by the Admiralty with the Royal 
Mail Steamship Company, at £240,000 sterling, or $1,200,000 per annum, for 
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fourteen steamers to carry the mails from Southampton to the West Indies, the 

rts of Mexico on the Gulf, and to New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and 
Charleston. These ships are of the first class, and are to conform in all res- 
pects, concerning size and adaptation to the purposes of war, to the conditions 
prescribed in the Cunard contracts. They are to make twenty-four voyages a 
year, leaving and returning to Southampton semi-monthly. Another contract 
has lately been entered into for two ships to run between Bermuda and New 
York. ‘These lines employ twenty-five steamers of the largest and most effi- 
cient description. 

“In addition to the above, a contract was made, Ist January, 1845, with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company for a line of similar 
steamers, seven in number, from England to the East Indies and China, at 
£160,000 sterling, or $800,000 per annum. This line passes from Southamp- 
ton, via Gibraltar and Malta, to Alexandria, in Egypt; thence the route con- 
tinues overland to Suez, at the head of the Red Sea, from whence the steam- 
ers again start, touching at Aden, Bombay, and at Point de Galle, in the island 
of Ceylon, from whence they proceed to Singapore and Hong Kong. There 
is a branch line connecting with this, from Point de Galle to Calcutta, touch- 
ing at Madras. 

“A contract was made, Ist July, 1846, for a Pacific line of British steamers, 
four in number, running from Valparaiso to Panama, touching at intermediate 
ports. This line connects overland, from Panama to Chagres, with the West 
India line. 

“Besides these, there were, in 1848, twelve more lines of government 
steamers running between Great Britain and the continent of Europe; making 
a grand aggregate of one hundred and fifteen ocean steamships fitted for war 
purposes. Very recently the British Parliament has resolved to extend the 
mail steamship system to Australia.”—pp. 5-7. 


This statement, we presume, applies only to steam vessels of 
the larger class; for as long since as the year 1846, Mr. Secretary 
Bancroft reported, in a conimunication to the Senate, that the 
total steam navy of Great Britain at that time consisted of one 
hundred and ninety-nine vessels, of all classes. We have also 
had recent intelligence that the government of that country has 
resolved to put on a line of steamers from London to the Cape of 
Good Hope and the western coast of Africa. He also stated in 
the same report that the steam navy of France at that time num- 
bered fifty-four vessels, (much increased now, as we see by the 
preceding extract) and that of Russia, exclusive of her Caspian 
fleet, numbered thirty-two—a statement which evinces that those 
powerful governments entertain the opinion on this matter so 
strongly expressed by the acts of the British government. 

The necessity which this course on the part of European gov- 
ernments, and especially of the British government, imposes on 
the government of the United States, of entering promptly and 
vigorously on the same course, is very apparent. The United 
States can not otherwise protect their immensely extended coasts 
on the Atlantic and Pacific; nor can they otherwise maintain 
their proper relative position in the commerce of the world. 

The new phenomenon of steam navies renders comparatively 
ineffectual means of coast and harbor defense, which have before 
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been deemed sufficient. It is affirmed by Mr. King, that our ex- 
tensive coasts—consisting of the shores of the Atlantic from the 
St. Croix to the southern point of Florida, the shores of more than 
three fourths of the Gulf of Mexico, and the shores of the Pacific 
through seventeen degrees of latitude—can not be defended 
against a fleet of armed steamers by any system of fortifications 
which the skill of man could devise, or the wealth of the nation 
could establish. This affirmation is undoubtedly correct, as any 
one can see. Plainly, nothing but a steam navy can adequately 
protect our coasts and harbors against a steam navy. 

Equally manifest is it that the United States must employ the 
improvements made by the application of steam to the purposes 
of foreign commerce, if we would maintain, indeed if we would 
recover, our former relative position in maritime business. It 
is well known that before the employment of steam in the navi- 
gation of the ocean, our lines of packet ships had overcome all 
competition in the great business of conveying passengers, cor- 
respondence and the lighter and more valuable kinds of freight ; 
so that no packet ships from other countries entered our harbors. 
It is also well known that the enterprise of Great Britain, in en- 
tering first, by the union of public with private expenditure, into 
the business of ocean steam navigation, has in a great measure 
reversed this state of things. For some years past, the lucrative 
business carried on by our packet ships in the transportation of 
passengers and the lighter and costlier merchandise, has been 
chiefly transferred to the English steamers. The skill, ingenuity 
and experience, and the vast amount of public and private capital, 
employed by Eugland in this new method of commerce, have, 
until lately, distanced all competition. And it is very plain that 
her steam mail packet system, extending to all parts of the globe, 
will, if she is not rivalled in it, monopolize the carrying trade, and 
secure the control and the profits of the commerce, of all nations ; 
beside giving a partial and perhaps complete support to a steam 
navy, powerful enough to crush all the sailing navies of the 
world. Such is the superiority of steam ships to sailing ships in 
the certainty and rapidity of conveyance, that the former must 
inevitably take the place of the latter in all important branches of 
the carrying trade. The merchant who employs the latter can 
not long compete with the merchant who employs the former. 
The difference in the interest upon capital, and in the cost of 
labor, arising from the difference of time; and the difference in 
the seasonable supply of the market; would soon enrich the 
one and impoverish the other. The same change which has 
taken place on the land from the turnpike to the rail-way, and 
from the slow moving stage coach to the flying rail-car must take 
place on the ocean from the sailing ship to the steamer. Indeed, 
it is far advanced already. Who thinks now of travelling, or of 
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sending letters, by a sailing vessel, on any route which rejoices 
in a line of steamers? 

But the change from our commercial marine of sailing ships 
to one of steam ships, so vital to the prosperity and even the ex- 
istence of our commerce, can not be made, even gradually, with- 
out the aid of our government. The well known ingeuity and 
skill of our mechanics, and the sagacity and enterprise of our 
merchants, might, in time, compete successfully with the inge- 
nuity, skill and longer experience in this department of labor, of 
English mechanics, and with the enterprise, and greatly superior 
capital, of English merchants. Indeed, the former decided supe- 
riority of our mercantile marine, as evinced by our packet ships, 
in the construction of vessels, and in the activity, intelligence 
and integrity of commanders and crews, assures us of this. But 
when the immense patronage of the English government is 
added to private English enterprise, the struggle of private Amer- 
ican enterprise therewith is hopeless ; competition becomes im- 
possible. 

The reasons, both as regards naval defense and commercial 
prosperity, for creating a steam navy which can be employed 
during peace in conveying mails, passengers and merchandize, 
have been in some degree appreciated by our national govern- 
ment. Congress, in connection with private individuals or com- 
panies, has provided for the establishment of several lines of 
steam ships, engaged to carry the mails, consisting of seventeen 
large vessels, suitable for service in war, and at all times liable 
to be taken by the government for such service. Nine of these, 
according to the arrangement, are to run between New York and 
European ports; five between New York and Chagres ; and three 
between Panama and San Francisco. 

This arrangement has been partially carried into effect already. 
The line between New York and Liverpool, which commenced 
its trips during the last year, has been brilliantly successful ; ri- 
valling, if not surpassing, the long established Cunard line of 
Euglish steamers. The line on the Pacific from Panama to San 
Francisco commenced its work at a very fortunate period—soon 
after the discovery of gold in California. It has afforded the 
means of conveyance thither to a multitude of emigrants, of safe 
and speedy transportation of a great amount of gold to our At- 
lantic states, and of communicating regularly and rapidly with 
that territory, at a period when it was passing through momen- 
tous changes, of which it was very important that we should be 
informed. This line, and the line from New York to New Or- 
leans which connects with it at the isthmus, are paying, as Mr. 
King judges, into the treasury of the government, in the form of 
postage, a sum quite equal to that received from the government 
toward their establishment and support. It was one object of 
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the line from New York to New Orleans to run off a British 
West India line of fourteen steamers; which received from the 
British government twelve hundred thousand dollars a year; and 
was under engagement to that government to touch at Havana, 
the ports of Mexico on the Gulf, New Orleans, Mobile, Savan- 
nah and Charleston ; being designed not only to carry mails, pas- 
sengers and freight between those ports, but also to act in case of 
war upon our southern coast. ‘This object has been accomplished. 
The American line, connecting with the European lines at 
New York, afforded a more direct and rapid communication with 
those southern ports. It thus has resulted in the withdrawal of 
the British line; and now guards the coast which that line en- 
dangered. The wharves and coal belonging to the British com- 
pany in Havana have been purchased by the New York com- 
pany. We think, in view of the operation of these lines thus 
far, that our Government may be congratulated on making a very 
successful beginning in the system of steam ships adapted to the 
purposes both of commerce and of war. 

It is now proposed in the Report before us to add to these 
small but successful beginnings this African line. ‘This project 
is commended by the general considerations which we have ad- 
vanced in favor of creating by the union of public and private 
enterprise, a steam navy that will answer both military and mer- 
cantile purposes; and also by reasons peculiar to itself. It is 
good policy for our government to follow in this respect the ex- 
ample of the English government, which is not deterred from 
establishing a line of ocean steamers by the prospect that receipts 
from postage into the treasury of the government will not bal- 
ance the expenditures on the line from the treasury, but makes 
postage quite a secondary consideration in its contracts; aiming 
principally at the creation of a steam navy to be called into mil- 
itary service when necessary, and at affording such commercial 
facilities as will be profitable to the people of Great Britain. 

‘That such a line of steamships to Africa would greatly facili- 
tate, develop and increase our commerce with Africa, is very ap- 
parent. On this topic we quote the lauguage of the committee’s 
report. 

“The establishment of prosperous colonies on the western coast of Africa 
will, doubtless, tend greatly, in the course of time, to the augmentation of the 
commerce of this country. It appears that British commerce with Africa 
amounts to no less than five millions sterling, or about $25,000,000 per.annum. 
The belief is now contidently entertained in Great Britain, that an immense 
commerce may be opened up with that continent, by putting an end to the 
slave trade, and stimulating the natives to the arts of peace. 

“The commerce of Africa is certainly capable of great extension, and it is 
worthy of observation, that the propdsed steamers will open entirely new 
sources of trade. 

“On this subject, the committee beg leave to submit the following partic- 
ulars, from which the future resources of this vast undeveloped region may be, 
to some extent, anticipated. 
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“Palm oil is produced by the nut of the Palm tree, which grows in the 
reatest abundance throughout Western Africa. The demand for it, both in 
jurope and America, is daily increasing. The average import into Liverpool 

of palm oil for some years past has been at least fifteen thousand tons, valued 
at £400,000 sterling. 

“Gold is found at various points of the coast. It is obtained by the natives 
by washing the sand which is brought down by the rivers from the mountains. 
An exploration of the mountains will probably result in the discovery of large 
quantities of the metal. It is calculated that England has received, altogether, 
$200,000,000 of gold from Africa. Liberia is adjacent to the ‘Gold Coast.’ 

“Tvory is procurable at ail points, and constitutes an important staple of 
commerce. 

“Coffee, of a quality superior to the best Java or Mocha, is raised in Libe- 
ria, and can be cultivated with great ease to any extent. The coffee tree 
bears fruit from thirty to forty years, and yields an average of ten pounds to 
the shrub yearly. 

“Cam wood and other dye woods are found in great quantities in many 
parts of the country. About thirty miles east of Bassa Cove is the commence- 
ment of a region of unknown extent, where scarcely any tree is seen except 
the cam wood. 

“Gums of different kinds enter largely into commercial transactions. 

“ Dyes of all shades and hues are abundant, and they have been proved to 
resist both acids and light. 

“Pepper, ginger, arrow root, indigo, tamarinds, oranges, lemons, limes, and 
many other articles which are brought from tropical countries to this, may be 
added to the list. Indeed, there is nothing in the fertile countries of the East 
or West Indies which may not be produced in equal excellence in Western 
Africa. 

“The soil is amazingly fertile. Two crops of corn, sweet potatoes, and 
several other vegetables, can be raised in a year. It yields a larger crop than 
the best soil in the United States. One acre of rich land well tilled, says 
Governor Ashmun, will produce three hundred dollars’ worth of indigo. Half 
an acre may be made to grow half a ton of arrow root. 

“ An immense market may be opened for the exchange and sale of the in- 
numerable products of the skill and manufactures of our people. Africa is 
estimated to contain one hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants. Liberia 
enjoys a favorable geographical position. She is protected by the great Pow- 
ers of Europe. The Liberians have constitutions adapted to the climate, and 
a similarity of color with the natives. They will penetrate the interior with 
safety, and prosecute their trade in the bays and rivers of the coast, without 
suffering from the diseases which are so fatal to the white man. Liberia is 
the door of Africa, and is destined to develop the agricultural and commer- 
cial resources of that continent, besides the means of regenerating her be- 
nighted millions.”—pp. 18-21. 

We notice that the committee say nothing of the capabilities 
of that country for the culture of cotton. They are, as we un- 
derstand, quite promising ; and are regarded with great interest, 
especially in England. Perhaps the committee thought it un- 
wise to excite against the measure the jealousy of our own cot- 
ton growers. 

We think that the committee have been led into an extrava- 
gant estimate of the annual amount of British commerce with 
Africa. According to the best information which we can obtain, 
that amount falls far short of $25,000,000. The Colonization 
Journal for January 1851, gives a tabular statement of the com- 
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merce of England, and of the United States, with Africa. Dur- 
ing fifteen years ending with July 1841, the imports of England 
from the western coast of Africa, according to this statement, 
amounted to a little less than fourteen millions and a half of dol- 
lars, or nearly one million of dollars annually. In the same pe- 
riod, the exports of British goods to the same region amounted to 
a little more than twenty-three millions and a half of dollars, or 
more than a million and a half annually. Great Britain also ex- 
ported to Africa of foreign goods, chiefly of India cottons and 
American tobacco, during the same period, an amount of nearly 
half a million of dollars yearly. Since the year 1841, the trade 
between England and Africa has considerably increased. We 
have seen a statement, in the Colonization Herald, that there are 
at the present time two hundred vessels trading to the coast from 
the ports of Great Britain. McCullock estimates the exports to 
the western coast, during the period from 1839 to 1844 inclusive, 
at two millions three hundred thousand dollars a year; and to 
the whole of Africa at seven millions of dollars a year. These 
statements fall far below the estimate of the committee, after 
making all due allowance for the increase of commerce between 
Great Britain and Africa. The trade of the United States with 
Africa is much less in amount. During the six years ending 
with 1849, the imports of African products into this country 
amounted to three millions three hundred thousand dollars, or a 
little more than half a million annually; and during the same 
time we exported to Africa yearly, a little more than six hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand dollars worth of our own prod- 
ucts, and nearly sixty-one thousand dollars worth of foreign mer- 
chandise. 

The increase in African commerce thus evinced, will doubtless 
continue, and would be vastly accelerated, by a line of steamers; 
and the nation which first establishes one will gain possession of 
a very large and lucrative trade. That nation should be the 
United States. For the principal article of export to Africa is a 
coarse quality of manufactured cotton, an article, whose raw ma- 
terial is produced here, and in whose manufacture we can com- 
pete with the world. Indeed, these coarse cotton goods can be 
made in the very states where the cotton is raised; and can be 
carried by the New Orleans ship of the proposed line directly to 
Africa, and exchanged for the valuable products of that country. 
Mr. King expresses ‘he expectation, “ that Africa will be the great 
customer, if not the main stay and support, of the infant cotton 
manufactures of the South ; for it is plain that a great demand 
can be created, through the medium of the Liberia traders, for 
articles which can be manufactured more advantageously in the 
South than in any other part of the Union.” However that 
may be, it is certain that through Liberia—the door to the mil- 
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lions of Africa who need our products, and who will send in re- 
turn their products, old and new and very valuable, to our mark- 
ets—there may be made to flow, by proper and seasonable enter- 
prise, a commerce, if not as rich as that of the Indies, yet well 
worthy of the attention of enlightened statesmen and sagacious 
merchants. 

But this proposed line of steamers would benefit other depart- 
ments of our commerce besides that with the coast of Africa. 
It would give the impulse of steam communication to our trade 
with the Mediterranean, by affording connection with the steam- 
ers which take the circuit from Marseilles to Constantinople, and 
Smyrna, and along the northern African coast to Gibraltar—a 
trade which is increasing in value every year. The American 
and foreign freight between the Mediterranean and the United 
States during the year ending January 1850, was 208,703 tons. 
The value of the exports from the United States to that region 
during the same time amounted to $6,933,601; and the value of 
the imports, as nearly as it can be ascertained, amounted to 
$5,077,110. <A line of American steamers would greatly stimu- 
late and increase this trade, besides extending our national influ- 
ences in that quarter. 

The contemplated line would also facilitate the transmission 
of mails, and of freight and passengers, between the ports at 
which it would touch in Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
and between those ports and the United States, and also between 
the West India islands (at which it has liberty to touch) and the 
ports of Europe and America. It is worthy of notice, moreover, 
that this liue would afford a more advantageous mode of steam 
communication between New Orleans and Europe than is likely 
to be afforded in any other way. The New Orleans trade alone 
will not warrant a private company in the expense of ocean 
steamers. But one of the steamers of the African line could run 
direct from London and Havre to New Orleans; bringing the 
light and valuable fabrics of England and France to that city, as 
well as passengers for the south and for the west by way of the 
Mississippi river. 


But the great argument for the proposed line of steamers is 
that it will promote the removal of free colored persons from 
this country to the western coast of Africa, where they will be 
established in prosperous and Christian communities under a re- 
publican government ; and that thus it will tend powerfully, and 
in the only effectual way, to suppress the African slave trade. 

This the committee consider the great argument; and it gives 
us pleasure to state that they have presented it as their chief rea- 
son for recommending the proposed measure. On this point we 
will give their views in their own language. 

Vou. IX. 11 
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“ But it is chiefly for the great and beneficent objects of removing the free 
persons of color from this country to the coast of Africa, and of suppressing 
the slave trade, that the committee are disposed to recommend the adoption of 
the proposed measure. The latter of these has been the subject of treaties by 
our government with other nations, with whom we have engaged to maintain a 
large naval force on the coast of Africa to assist in suppressing the inhuman 
traffic ; while the emigration of the free blacks has long been an object of great 
interest in all parts of the country, and especially in the slave helding states, 
where they are looked upon by the whites with aversion and distrust. The 
policy of all or most of these states has been to discourage manumision, ex- 
cept on condition of the removal of the liberated slave. ° ” 

“The committee believe it is expedient to aid private enterprise in the colo- 
nization of the western coast of Africa, because it is the most effectual, if not 
the only mode, of extirpating the slave trade. The success of this measure 
will doubtless render the African squadron wholly unnecessary, thus reimburs- 
ing a large portion of the expense attending it, and at the same time better 
accomplishing the object for which that squadron is maintained. It may be 
expedient for some one of the great naval powers to keep a small force on the 
coast of Africa to protect Liberia, for a limited time, against the slave traders. 
But the attempt to suppress this unlawful traffic by blockading the coast has so 
signally failed that it will probably soon be abandoned by the great European 
powers. While the influence of the Republic of Liberia has been shown in 
the complete suppression of the trade along a coast of several hundred miles 
in length, the combined squadrons of Europe and America have not been so 
successful on other portions of that unhappy shore. In 1847 no less than 
84,356 slaves were exported from Africa to Cuba and Brazil. ° 

“The committee beg leave here to present some interesting hone which 
satisfy them that the territory of Liberia is eminently adapted to colored emi- 
grants from the United States; that the establishment of this line of steam- 
ships by the government will be a powerful stimulus to the cause of coloniza- 
tion, and will be the means of securing the emigration of great numbers of 
free blacks; that the slave trade will be substituted by a peaceful, legitimate, 
and valuable commerce, opening new sources of enterprise and wealth to our 
people ; and that the civilization and christianization of the whole continent of 
Africa may be expected eventually to follow. The facts presented are collect- 
ed chiefly from the publications of the Colonization Society. 

“That portion of the western coast of Africa, called Liberia, embraces a 
tract of country included between the parallels of 4° 21’ and 7° north latitude, 
extending about 400 miles along the coast. The first settlement was made by 
free negroes from the United States, under the auspices of the American Col- 
onization Society, in the year 1820. The objects of that Society were— 

“* Ist. To rescue the free colored people of the United States from their 
political end social disadvantages. 

“*2d. To place them in a country where they may enjoy the benefits of free 
government, with all the blessings which it brings in its train. 

«¢3d. To spread civilization, sound morals, and true religion throughout the 
continent of Africa. 

“*4th. To arrest and destroy the slave trade. 

“¢ Sth. To afford slave owners, who wish, or are willing, to liberate their 
slaves; an asylum for their reception.’ 

“The funds of this Society have seldom exceeded £50,000 per year, but 
they have purchased territory, enabled nearly 7,000 free people of color to emi- 
grate to Liberia, and have made provision, for such of them as required it, for 
six months after their arrival. In July, 1847, an independent government was 
formed, which has been recognized by France, England, and Prussia. Up- 
wards of 80,000 of the natives have become civilized, and enrolled themselves 
as citizens of the Republic. The Liberians have a flourishing commerce. 
They have not only succeeded in suppressing the slave trade along their own 
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coast, but have also made treaties with several tribs, numbering over 200,000 
souls, for the discontinuance of the traffic. They have purchased their terri- 
tory from time to time of the natives, and are gradually extending themselves 
up to the British settlement of Sierra Leone and down to the Gold Coast. 

“The interior settlements of the purchased tracts usually extend from about 
ten to thirty miles from the coast, and can easily be enlarged by purchase in 
that direction at a moderate amount. In no instance have the natives from 
whom the land was purchased been required to remove their residences, The 
land in the immediate vicinity of the ocean in Liberia is generally low, and 
in some places marshy; but there are some elevated spots. The land gener- 
ally becomes more elevated towards the interior; and in some places, within 
fifty miles of the coast it is quite mountainous. It is desirable for the colony 
to become possessed of this back country as it is much healthier than the 
coast, and when the emigration from the United States becomes extensive, the 
mountain region will soon be occupied. The natives are a fine, healthy, 
athletic race; and even the emigrants to the lands on the coast have enjoyed 
better health than the emigfants to some of our western states in the first few 
years of settlement. 

“ Liberia is on the ‘grain coast,’ and is protected from the scorching winds 
of the north and east by ranges of mountains. ‘The soil is fertile, and produ- 
ces an abundance of Indian corn, yams, plantains, coffee, arrow-root, indigo, 
dyewoods, &c. 

“ Every emigrant is welcomed to the colony, and receives a grant of five 
acres of land, besides which he can purchase as much more as he pleases at 
one dollar per acre. 

“ The climate is not suited to the whites. The President and all the officials 
are colored men. ‘There are flourishing towns, churches, schools, and printing 
presses. According to the statement of the Rev. R. R. Gurley, who has recently 
visited the colony, the people are highly moral, well conducted, and prosperous, 
and the value of the exports of the Republic is at present $500,000 per annum, 
and is increasing at the rate of 50 per cent annually. 

“ Not only will the slave trade be abolished by the establishment of colonies 
of free colored people on the coast of Africa, but, as already intimated, these 
colonies will be the means, at no distant period, of disseminating civilization 
and Christianity throughout the whole of that continent. Already, a great 
many of the natives have placed themselves under the protection of the Libe- 
rians, whose knowledge of agriculture and the arts inspires confidence and 
respect. 

wAs a missionary enterprise, therefore, the colonization of Africa by the 
descendants of Africans on this continent, deserves, and no doubt will receive, 
the countenance and support of the whole Christian world. 

“'Two points are now regarded, both in Europe and in this country, as set- 
tled truths, viz: Ist. That the planting and building up of Christian colonies 
on the coast of Africa, is the only practical reniedy for the slave trade. 2d. 
That colored men only can with safety settle upon the African coast. 

“That the free negroes of the United States will be induced to go in large 
numbers to Liberia, if a quick and pleasant passage by steam vessels be pro- 
vided, and suitable preparation be made for them on their arrival, by the Col- 
onization Society, can not admit of any doubt. 

“The funds of that society, augmented probably twenty fold, will then be 
available, almost exclusively, for the comfortable establishment of the emi- 
grants in their new homes—the expense of transportation chargeable to the 
society being merely nominal. 

“Tt is estimated that there are no less than five hundred thousand free color- 
ed people in the several states, and that the annual increase therein of the 
black race is seventy thousand per annum. With respect to slaves, who may 
hereafter be manumitted, no doubt such manumission will, almost in every 
instance, be upon the condition that the parties shal] avail themselves of the 
opportunity of emigrating to Liberia. 
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“The committee do not propose that the emigrants should be landed in 
Liberia and then left to their own resources. Liberia is at present incapable 
of receiving and providing shelter, subsistence, and emyloyment for any great 
number of emigrants who may land there in a state of destitution. It has 
been the practice, heretofore, for the Colonization Society to provide for the 
colonists, whom they have sent out, for six months after their arrival, and the 
cost of such provision has averaged $30 per head, in addition to the cost of 
transportation. 

“ A large amount of money will be required to settle the colonists in the 
first instance comfortably in their new homes. But there is no doubt, that if 
the government establish the proposed line of steamships, the people of the 
different states, and the state legislatures, will at once turn their attention to 
the subject of colonization, and that large appropriations will be voted, and 
liberal collections made, in aid of that object. The State of Maryland has 
already appropriated and laid out $200,000 in this work, and the Legislature of 
Virginia has lately appropriated $40,000 per year for the same purpose. But 
these sums are insignificant in comparison to what may be expected, if the 
government shall give its high sanction to the colonization of Africa, and pro- 
vide the means of transportation by a line of steamships. In that event, the 
whole mass of the people, north and south, who for the most part do not appre- 
ciate the rapid progress, and the high capabilities of Liberia, will quickly dis- 
cover the vast importance of colonization, and will urge their representatives 
to adopt meast'res adequate to the exigency of the case and the magnitude of 
the enterprise. 

“ There is good reason to anticipate, that important assistance will be render- 
ed to the emigrants, not only by the missionary societies of Europe, but also 
by those governments which have taken an interest in the suppression of the 
slave trade, and which are desirous of opening channels for their commerce, 
and marts for their manufactures, on the western coast of Africa.”—pp. 9-17. 


These statements we believe to be in the main correct. We 
would add many other facts of interest, did we not fear to weary 
our readers by statements with which many of them are familiar. 
We will confine ourselves within narrow limits. The emigrant 
population of Liberia, and of the Maryland colony, according to 
the recent report of Mr. Gurley, is estimated at 6,900, and the na- 
tive population at 240,000. During the past year, the government 
of the Republic has purchased many miles of additional coast, 
embracing the Gallinas—one of the most active and extensive 
slave marts on the whole African shore—for the express purpose 
of suppressing the slave trade. This purchase makes the colo- 
nized coast seven hundred miles in length, along the whole of 
which the slave trade was formerly carried on with great activ- 
ity.* Louisiana is about to found a colony of her own in the 








* We subjoin the letter of President Roberts giving an account of this 
purchase. 
Monrovia, (Liberia,) May 17, 1850. 


Dear Sir: I have just returned from the windward coast, and find here the 
U.S. brig Bainbridge, on the eve of sailing for the United States, via Porto 
Praya. Capt. Slaughter has been kind enough to allow me an hour to send a 
letter or two by him. I therefore avail myself of the opportunity to send you 
a hasty note, to say that we have at length succeeded in securing the famed 
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Sinou country, where are now the people of the late Mr. McDo- 
nogh, who, after having worked out the price of their freedom, 
went thither some years since. Kentucky has made a purchase of 
forty miles square on the St. Panl’s river, with a sea-coast of forty 
miles; whither an expedition will sail in a few weeks. During 
the last year, New Jersey has moved with great energy in the 
founding of a setilement, to bear the name of that state. Com- 
missioners have been sent out to select a location, who will ex- 
plore the interior ; expecting that it will offer much better ad- 
vantages than the coast as to health, soil, comfort, and trade. 
Massachusetts has chartered the “ ‘Trustees of Donations for Edu- 
cation in Liberia,” and her citizens are endowing liberally a sem- 
inary of a high order in that Republic. The legislatures of many 
states are taking favorable action on the subject; and some of 
them have instructed their senators, and requested their represen- 
tatives, to use their influence to induce the national government 
to acknowledge the independence of Liberia, and to engage in 
the enterprise of colonization. During the last year, moreover, 
private benevolence in support of this enterprise has greatly ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. One man, McDonogh, has 
given by will $25,000 a year, for forty years—an amount of 
$1,000,009. The statement of the committee that Virginia has 
appropriated $40,000 a year for colonization is not quite accurate. 
The legislature of that state appropriated for this purpose from 
its treasury $30,000 a year, for a period of five years; and in 
addition to this laid a special tax for this purpose of one dollar a 
year on every free colored man in the state, between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty-five; which, it is thought, will amount to 
$10,0U0 annually. This fact we state with deep mortification. 
This laying a tax exclusively on the poorest and most depressed 
portion of her citizens is an unjust and oppressive transaction. 


territory of Gallinas to this government, including all the territories between 
Cape Mount and Shebar, excepting a small slip of about five miles of coast 
in the Kellou country, which will also soon fall into our hands. 

For these tracts we have incurred a large debt, and we confidently look to 
you to aid us in meeting these liabilities at maturity. Had I not deemed it 
absolutely important to secure the Gallinas, to prevent the revival of the slave 
trade there, I would not have paid the price demanded. The purchase of Gal- 
linas and the neighboring tracts will cost us about $9,500. 

The chiefs were aware of the object of the purchase, and urged strenuously 
the sacrifice, as they consider it, they must make in abandoning forever the 
slave trade, and demanded a large sum as an equivalent. In addition to the 
amount stated above, we have obligated ourselves to appoint commissioners 
immediately to settle the wars in the country, and open the trade in camwood, 
ivory, and palm oil with the interior tribes; and also settle among them, as 
soon as convenient, persons capable of instructing them in the arts of hus- 
bandry. This will also cost us a considerable sum, which will no doubt be 
returned in the end by the advantages the trade will give. Still the present 
outlay will be, I fear, more than equal to our ability. 
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The argument in favor of the’ proposed line of steamers to 
Africa, embodied in this extract from the committee’s report, and 
in the facts which we have stated, must, we think, be convine- 
ing and moving to all whose minds are not preoccupied with 
opinions, judgments, or feelings, adverse to African colonization. 

We are aware that many excellent men have been, and are, 
strongly opposed to the enterprise of colonization. There has 
been a long aud bitter conflict between those who advocate the 
colonization of free people of color, and those who advocate the 
abolition of slavery ; or more accurately, between portions of these 
classes. On the one hand, the colonizationists have been charged 
with being moved in their enterprise by hatred to the negroes, 
when the great body of them have been moved by true benevo- 
lence ; and a society, Which originated in the pure and heroic 
goodness of Samuel J. Mills, and was long warmly supported by 
the anti-slavery philanthropy of the country, and especially of 
New England, has been visited with reproach and opposition, on 
account of the manifold indiscretions and unphilanthropic here- 
sies of some of its advocates, for whom it was in no wise respon- 
sible. And, on the other hand, it has been thought good sup- 
port of the colonization society to pour contempt upon Anti-Sla- 
very societies ; and to heap abuse on those who imitate their di- 
vine Lord and exemplar, in preaching deliverance to the captives 
and the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound. 
This conflict, in our judgment, is wholly unnecessary, unwise 
and unnatural. ‘There is no reason why the friends of the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the colonization of free col- 
ored people, should not harmonize. Their objects, we are sure, 
are harmonious. Both may be aided by the friends of the Afri- 
can race, with entire consistency; and we may add that duty 
binds them to aid both. This conflict we regard as one of the 
most deplorable instances of that waste of strength and feeling, 
by reformers and philantgxopists, in needless contention with one 
another, of which we spoke in our last number. | We are heartily 
in favor of the abolition of slavery. And we are as heartily in 
favor of African colonization—of course with the full and un- 
forced consent of those who are colonized. We believe that it 
will give a demonstration of the true and equal manhood of our 
colored brethren—of their capabilities of intelligence, enterprise, 
self-government, and social and religious prosperity. We believe 
it offers the best means of carrying ‘civilization and Christianity 
through the darkest continent of the globe. We believe that it 
affords the best asylum for our colored brethren from those infe- 
riorities in privilege, those prejudices and antipathies against 
them, which, however unjust and inhuman, and however sure 
ultimately to disappear under the advancing power of philan- 
thropy and Christianity, do now widely exist, and will exist, we 
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fear, for a long time yet to come. We believe that it offers a 
sure, and, so far as we can now see, the only sure, or even prom- 
ising, method of suppressing, and forever ending the inhuman 
slave trade. The history of Liberia has proved this fully; so 
that they who have hitherto doubted and even denied, must now 
admit it. The half a million which our government now ex- 
pends annually in sustaining her African squadron for the preven- 
tion of the slave trade; and the great sums which the British 
government expends for the same purpose ; would do vastly more 
for the accomplishment of the ebject, if they were expended in 
building up on all the slave coast, civilized, enterprising and 
Christian communities, endowed with all needful institutions of 
education and religion. Such communities, established on all 
the slave coast (as they may be) must annihilate that accursed 
traffic in Africa; and leave those who pursue it in this land, 
which vaunts the inalienable right of all men to be free, alone in 
their infamy. Indeed, we think that it will do much toward 
the removal of slavery itself—more than we have been accus- 
tomed to believe or hope. The events of the few past years, 
and those which promise to be in a few years to come, give us 
ccurage. We would not call it the only remedy for slavery. 
We would not discourage, we would encourage, all righteous and 
wise measures and movements for the abolition of that wicked 
and inhuman institution. But we do feel authorized to hold np 
African colonization, as at least a partial remedy for slavery—an 
auxiliary in the good work of its removal. If a demonstration 
is made in Liberia, in free, enlightened and Christian communi- 
ties there, which will convince colored men that the native home 
of their race is the place for their happiness and honor; if the 
government of the United States, the governments of the seve- 
ral states, and the governments of other Christian nations, com- 
bine their wisdom and treasures with the wisdom and treasures 
of individual philanthropists and Chgggians, and will use, and 
multiply that, @ey may use, for this purpose, the channels and 
vehicles of a mighty commerce “between the two continents— 
who can say that the result will not be the entire removal of sla- 
very, sooner, not than it might otherwise be if men were what 
they should be, but sooner than it ever will otherwise be, men 
being what they are? 

Such being our view of the beneficent tendency of coloniza- 
tion itself, we would not reject pecuniary aid given to it from 
whatever quarter, from advocates however unwise, or even from 
unjust and even inhuman motives—provided we do nothing to 
invite or encourage such evil motives, or the folly of such advo- 
cates. If men accompany their pecuniary aid with such re- 
marks, as the Hon. R. J. Walker, of Mississippi, makes in a letter 
published (not wisely) by the Colonization Society, in the Ap- 
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pendix to this report, ‘I have ever regarded colonization and ab- 
olition as antagonistic measures, and that the success of the first 
would overthrow the latter; while we should regret the remark, 
as evil itself and fitted to do evil to the cause, we would take 
his money, and with it send men to Africa. If individuals or 
legislatures emancipate slaves, on the condition that they shalt go 
to the African colonies; while we should regret the unjust con- 
dition, the unrighteous limitation on their free choice, we would 
prefer such an emancipation to their continuance in slavery. 
Though we should think it impolitic, as well as unjust, for south- 
ern legislatures to insist that slaves shall be colonized, if they 
are emancipated ; deeming it more wise to employ them as free 
laborers, in a climate where white men can not safely work, and 
that it is an impoverishing process to send so much labor out of 
the country ; we should yet rejoice in their emancipation, prefer- 
ring it, with that impolitic condition annexed, to unrighteous 
bondage. And even if men should aid colonization from a de- 
sire to perpetuate slavery, or from hatred to negroes, confident 
that their act would have no tendency to fulfill that desire, 
or to attain the ends of that hatred, we would accept the aid; 
believing that it would help a good object, and that it is better 
to have a good act with an evil motive, than to have both 
the motive and the act evil. Meanwhile, we ‘ought to insist, 
and call on others to insist also, that colored men have a right 
—as good a right as any men—to stay in this land of their 
birth, if they choose ; and that all men are bound to treat them, 
while here, or if they choose to remain here, as men and brethren, 
even to the full meaning of our ianguage in the Declaration of 
Independence, and to the full meaning of the law of humanity 
and of Christ. 
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Circassia ; or a Tour to the Caucasus. ByG.L. Drrson. New 
York and London. 1850. 


Klemm. Cultur-geschichte der Menschheit. Vol. 4. Leipzig. 1845. 
Die Gegenwart, Numbers 5 and 43. 1848-50. 


Mr. Drrson has the credit, we believe, of giving to the world 
the first American tour in the Caucasus. We can not, however, 
assign him much credit, beyond that of being the pioneer among 
his countrymen, in visiting, or at least in describing this remark- 
able country. He gives his book a double title, but the fact is 
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that he saw nothing of Circassia proper, save the outline of the 
coast, and the vicinity of one or two Russian forts. After coast- 
ing along this district he arrives at the mouth of the Rion or an- 
cient Phasis, which he ascends in a boat; and from which he 
crosses over a pass to the waters of the Kur, upon which Tiflis is 
situated. In this capital of Christian and Russian Georgia he 
makes merry a while with the Russian officials, takes a tour, in 
the depth of winter, by the great military road leading through 
the centre of Caucasus, to the fortress and tower of Vladicaucass, 
where he examines two or three houses of the natives; and 
returning by the same route to Tiflis and the coast, considers 
himself to have visited Caucasus, when he never trod on a square 
foot of that vast country which is yet fighting for its independ- 
ence. Being under Russian protection throughout, and civilly 
treated by the magnates of the land, he has persuaded himself 
that Russia is accomplishing a good work in these countries; that 
she will christianize the Circassians, (if she can catch them,) 
and civilize them to boot,—seeing she is so highly civilized her- 
self, and seeing that her soldiers are patterns of civility and re- 
finement. We do not know but that on the greatest happiness 
principle, after a long series of years, provided only Russia can 
subjugate these hardy mountaineers, and provided that any of 
them survive, the world will be the better for it. It may be bet- 
ter for the world, that one great robber and enslaver should put 
an end to the robbing and enslaving of retail dealers, to which 
charge, certainly, the Caucasians are somewhat obnoxious. But 
God forbid that the readers of the New Englander should judge 
and wish with regard to the state of the world on such a princi- 
ple so exclusively, that our natural sympathies shall find no room 
toact. We will feel for those who are fighting for their lives 
and their freedom, whether they aye Christians or Mohammedans, 
and will hope that they may breathe their mountain air in inde- 
pendence, as they have done since the human race existed. 

Mr. Bell, who resided among the Circassians and Abasses for 
two years and a half in 1837, 1838, and 1839, contemplates 
these people, and the policy of the Russians towards them, from 
avery different point of view. He had attempted to open a 
trade with the Circassians, but his vessel, the Vixen, was seized 
and confiscated by the Russian authorities, and his commercial 
house could obtain no redress, either from the Russian or the 
English government. His second visit, of which he gives an 
extended account, was induced by the hope that the British gov- 
ernment would insist on reparation for the seizure of his vessel, 
and thereby afford an opening for trade with Circassia. But he 
had also a semi-official character, something such as Mr. Dudley 
Mann wore in his relation to the Hungarians; yet as it would 
seem, without instructions, and in the capacity of an agent sent 
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by the Secretary of Legation at Constantinople. Mr. Bell spent 
his time in Circassia chiefly in efforts to induce the various dis- 
tricts and brotherhoods to unite and form a nation, and so to 
carry on the war against Russia in the most advantageous way. 
His success was small; for the nature of the country itself is 
opposed to union and concentration. And yet we can not say 
that he left the country, after his long residence, without ac- 
complishing any thing ; for his instructions did aid in promoting 
an organization, which the presence of their dreaded enemy had 
suggested already ; and by advising the leading men to storm the 
Russian forts he opened the way for several brilliant attempts of 
that kind which were made after his departure. His journal is 
that of the man of intelligence and of education ; and though he 
seems to have failed of mastering the languages of the natives, 
his observations on their life and manners, made in unusually 
favorable circumstances, are of very great value. 

We propose to lay before our readers a brief account of the 
Caucasian nations, and of the war which has been raging among 
their mountains and along their streams for so many years, in 
which the mightiest empire now existing has experienced their 
indomitable spirit. But before we speak of the people it will be 
necessary to consider fora moment the country which they in- 
habit. 

We shall exclude from this survey all that tract on the south 
side of Caucasus, where the mountain range, after running nearly 
parallel to the coast, leaves the Black Sea, and crosses the penin- 
sula to the Caspian. This territory, which is chiefly drained by 
the Rion and the Kur, with their auxiliaries, and which includes 
Mingrelia, Imeritia and Georgia, is under permanent Russian 
sway, unless the upper vallies of some of the branches of these 
streams be an exception. There had here long existed a Chris- 
tian kingdom, which, in 1424, was divided into three, and again 
was reduced, about 1760, into two. It was natural, as they lay 
contiguous to two more powerful Mohammedan countries, that 
they should seek the aid of Russia; and accordingly Russian 
influence was long preponderant. But it was not, as we learn 
from Klaproth,* until 1800, that the Emperor Paul, informed of 
the discords in Georgia, in order to end them incorporated that 
country into his empire. This measure fulfilled the wishes of 
the deceased King George XIII, (who had bequeathed his crown 
to the emperor, ) and of the nobility and other inhabitants. The 
king of Imeritia was deposed ten years afterwards by the Rus- 
sians, and this region also was absorbed in the empire. The im- 
portance of Georgia for operations against Persia, is obvious. 

In taking a survey of the other Caucasian countries, we may 
begin with the mountain itself. This remarkable chain forms 





* Klaproth’s Reise in den Kaukasus und nach Georgien. Halle, 1812. 
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an immense wall to the plain, which stretches from the Arctic 

Sea to about the forty fifth degree of latitude. It starts on the 

west in the ridges of moderate elevation, which form the penin- 

sula of Taman, and ends on the east in Apsheron, a remarkable 

headland protruding into the Caspian Sea. Its direction is, on 

the whole, from the northeast to southwest; but where it leaves 

the Black Sea, it pursues a course more nearly approaching to an 

east and west line. The length of the chain, running as it does* 
obliquely through thirteen degrees of longitude, may be some- 

what more than eight hundred miles. Its breadth varies in dif- 

ferent parts: along the Black Sea it may amount to a degree of 
latitude, while towards its eastern extremity it widens by branch- 

ing into two parts. On the south, it unites with the highlands 

of Armenia, by a spur of from three thousand to five thousand 

feet high. The mountain consists of a central ridge, composed, 

it is said by the geologists, of trachyte, which lifted up, as it rose, 

an earlier crust of lime; and of seccndary ridges parallel to the 

main chain both on the north and on the south. There is also, 

in addition to these outworks of the principal ridge, another sec- 
ondary chain, which pursues the general course of the Caspian 
Sea, and which, together with the two branches of the main 

mountain already mentioned, enclose a high and uneven tract 
of country. 

The principal ridge of Caucasus rises on an average to the 
height of from 800U to 10000 feet, but many peaks far exceed 
the highest of these limits. Mount Elbruss, which stands a 
little outside of the continuous ridge, is said to be more than 
17000 feet in height. Mount Kasbek near the military road at- 
tains an elevation of 15870 feet. The parallel secondary ranges 
vary between 3000 and 5000 feet; and the range along the Cas- 
pian is said to reach 8000 in its highest part. 

Where the Caucasus pursues a course nearly parallel to the 
Black Sea, the waters which descend its sides take their way to 
the sea, by a great multitude of little streams, flowing through 
valleys of singular fertility and beauty. Bell spent a great part 
of the time of his residence in Circassia in one or another of 
these vallies. According to his descriptions few parts of the 
world can offer scenes more attractive than these glens covered 
with luxuriant grass or grain, or heavily timbered with beech, 
oak and walnut. The backbone of Caucasus is for the most 
part destitute of wood; but the secondary ranges are covered 
with dense and almost impenetrable forests, which have proved 
one of the principal obstacles to the progress of the Russians, 
and a convenient shelter for their enemies. ‘The monarch of the 
Caucasian forests is the red beech; and other species of beech of 
smaller growth are not unfrequent. In some parts on the east of 
the military road fruit trees, as the apple and the pear, form im- 
passable thickets. Evergreens are less abundant. 
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The waters which descend from the northern slope of this 
chain find their way by two large rivers to the Black and Cas- 
pian seas. The Kuban rises under Mt. Elbruss, and with its 
numerous branches at first pursues almost a northerly, then a 
westerly course, until it discharges its waters by several mouths 
into the Black Sea and the sea of Azov. The Terek takes its 
origin in a basin adjoining Mt. Kasbek, breaks through this, and 
runs in a narrow valley in a northerly direction until it suddenly 
turns eastward towards the Caspian. Both these streams receive 
numerous and important branches. The valley of the Terek 
may be said to divide Caucasus in the middle; and has afforded 
since time immemorial a passage by the Dariel pass across the 
mountain. ‘This road, which is the present military avenue of 
the Russians into Georgia, and has been made by them practica- 
ble for carriages, after reaching the height of ground falls into 
the valley of the Aragna, and then follows the Kur, until it 
reaches Tiflis. South of the Terek, in the corner between this 
stream the mountain and the Caspian, two less considerable rivers 
—the Koissu and the Samur—drain the country. Along the 
Caspian coast a road much used in ancient times ran by Derbend ; 
and there are several other less frequented passes over the main 
ridge of Caucasus, besides that one which we have mentioned. 

On the coast of the Black Sea there are many little coves at 
the mouths of the rivers, into which small vessels can run; but 
only two or three good harbors exist. ‘These of course the Rus- 
sians have occupied and fortified with the view of cutting off the 
trade between ‘Turkish ports and the Circassians. But small 
craft, laden with salt, powder aud ball, or cloths, still have tole- 
rably free access to the coast. 

From the coast near the north-western extremity of the moun- 
tain there is a short and easy path to the plains of the Kuban, 
and the way is defended by forts. The principal Russian settle- 
ments on the coast are at Anapa, Ghelenjik and Sukum-Kaleh. 
Numerous other settlements and forts in the extensive plains 
along the Kuban aud the Terek help to keep the country under 
Russian control. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasian countries are Circassians, 
Abasses, Georgian and kindred tribes, Ossetes, Lesghiaus, 'T'shet- 
shes and tribes of ‘Tatar and ‘Turkish stock. 

It is impossible to give the population of the Caucasian terri- 
tory with accuracy: the following table may be regarded as an 
approximation to an estimate.* 





* Klaproth in his ‘Tableau de Caucase,’ quoted by Bell gives another es- 
timate varyjng considerably from this, by which the Abasses the Ossetes and 
Tatars (inéluding other Turkish tribes,) are much more numerous, and the 
Circassians fewer. The estimate in the text is borrowed from a German trav- 
eller, who has written the article in the ‘Gegenwart, which we have mainly 
follewed in the account of Caucasus and of the war. 
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. The Tcherkesses or Circassians, . 280000 souls. 
. The Abasses or Abchases,_ . . 140000 “ 
3. The Ossetes or Osses, . . . 60000 “ 
4. The Georgian mountaineers, . . 50000 * 
5. The T’chetches or Tchetchentses, . 110000 “ 
6. 
7. 


w= 


The Lesghis, , ° ° . 400000 * 
The Tatarian tribes, . . . 80000 * 


Of these divisions of population the last are emigrants within 
a few centuries from the north and east of the Caspian sea. They 
belong principally to the Noghai Tatars, and may have been 
brought, during Jinghis Khan’s expedition, into the plains on the 
northern and eastern side of the Caucasus, whence at a later date 
they penetrated further into the mountain. The other tribes are 
all indigenous ; that is to say, there is no record of they existence, 
in any other quarter of the world. Ethnographically viewed, 
they form a common race, if we look at their physical character- 
istics, and social state; but if we look at their languages, they 
separate into several pretty distinct linguistic races. The Geor- 
gians of the mountains, along the basin of the Rion or the ancient 
Phasis and of several smaller rivers, speak a language like that of 
the Georgians or Grusians, of the country properly so called upon 
the waters of the Kur, aud of which Tiflis is the capital. One 
of these mountain dialects, that of the Suanes, has been exam- 
ined by Rosen quite recently ; and is acertained to belong with- 
out question to the Iberian class of ianguages, which embraces, 
amongst others, the Georgian, Lazian and Mingrelian. This 
class of languages Bopp has no hesitation in associating with the 
Indo-European group; but another comparative linguist, who 
has published his opinions within the last year, separates this 
with most of the Caucasian dialects from the flexional languages 
to which the Indo-European belong, and places it among the ag- 
glutinating languages by the side of those of the Tatar stock.* 

Following the coast northward to the point where the moun- 
tain diverges from the Black sea, we enter the domains of another 
race, the Abasses or Abchases, who are, no doubt, the same with 
the Abasgi, whom the ancients placed in the same spot.t The 
south-eastern portion of this people Mr. Bell calls by the name of 
Azras, and represents them as speaking a distinct language. We 
have found this information to be confirmed by no other author- 
ity ; and it is quite probable that Bell exalts a dialectical differ- 


* Rosen’s reports in regard to these languages are contained in the Berlin 
transactions for 1843 and 1845. Bopp’s essay on the Georgian Janguage ap- 
peared in the same transactions for 1846. The other writer referred to is 
Schleicher, ‘die sprachen Europas in systematischer iibersicht,’ Bonfh 1850. 

+ The Abasses call themselves Absne, which seems to be the same name 
with that of the Apsilae whom the ancients placed in the southern part of the 
territory of this race. 
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ence into a distinct language. The Abasses are said to be some- 
what darker in complexion than the Circassians, but in other re- 
spects like them. The southern part of this race are in nomi- 
nal subjection to Russia; the northern are still fighting for their 
independence. 

The Circassians speak a language which is grouped in a sub- 
ordinate class with that of the Abasses, and is quite unlike the 
dialects of Georgia and Mingrelia. This race occupies the coast 
north of the Abasses on the west side of the range, and that 
extensive tract on the other side, which is included within the 
Kuban, the mountain and the military road. The most east- 
erly of the tribes belonging to this race are the principal inhab- 
itants of greater and less Kabarda, and have been long tolerably 
peaceable subjects of Russia. Next to them, in the valleys of 
tributaries to the Kuban, there are districts which are kept in 
subjection by the hardest through the presence of a strong mili- 
tary force. And in the angle made by the lower course of the 
same stream and by the coast there are other cantons pertaining 
to this same race, which have rendered themselves illustrious by 
the most heroic resistance to the Russians. On the whole it 
would seem as if towards the plains upon the east side of Cau- 
casus resistance must be gradually waxing feebler, and the na- 
tion yielding itself to its mighty foe. 

The Circassians call themselves Adighé, and the name T'sher- 
kess, from which our appellation of the country is derived, 
said to be of Tatar origin and to denote a robber. As however 
the ancient geographers knew of Cercetae upon the coast just in 
this quarter, it is certain that the name was attached to this tribe 
from remote antiquity, long before the Tatars came into their 
vicinity. 

The Tshetshes, or as the Russians call them T'shetshentses, 
derived that name from one of their villages which its robbing 
propensities early brought into notoriety. ‘They appear to be the 
same people with Strabo’s Gelae, a name which has perpetuated 
itself in that of the canton Galhai or Galgai and the village Ge- 
len. They are knowu to the Georgians as the Mitsjeghi; and 
this seems to be their proper appellation. They occupy the tract 
included between the military road, the Terek and the main 
range of the mountain, until it divides and then the northern 
branch running west of the Koissu. Tatar tribes live intermin- 
gled with them, and to some extent the races have amalgamated. 
Respecting their language little, we may say next to nothing, is 
known. Klaproth’s collections of words in his travels in Cau- 
casus merely show that there is a language which certain smaller 
tribes,—the Ingusches, the Karabulaks, the Kistes,—unite in 
speaking, and which differs from all other Caucasian dialecis. 
But its laws have not yet been investigated, and philologers as- 
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sume, rather than have determined, that it is to be placed by 
the side of the languages speken by the neighboring people, and 
not far off from the Tataric dialects. 

The Lesghis, or (Russicé) Lesghintses, occupy a territory prin- 
cipally included between the Koissu river, the southern leg of 
Caucasus and the Caspian; but they also are found on the 
southern side of the mountain, along the course of the Alasan, a 
branch of the Kur. Their land is known as Lesghistan and 
Daghestan; and they are probably identical with the Lege of 
ancient geography, who were inhabitants of the same country. 
Whether the population called by the collective name of Lesghis 
speaks one language, or whether fragments of more than one race 
are to be found in Lesghistan, can not be affirmed with certainty ; 
and as little is known of the laws of the Lesghian dialects as of 
those of the T’shetshes, Klaproth’s specimens show very great 
differences between the dialects. It is remarkable, as this author 
discovered, that a considerable number of proper names now 
current among the Avars, a Lesghian tribe on the Koissu, are 
nearly identical with Hunnish names of the fifth century. Even 
the name of the mighty Attila is represented by Addilla, a very 
common male name in this district. Other coincidences almost 
equally striking, are traced by this philologer between Avar 
words and words in several Finnish languages. 

There yet remains one tribe to be mentioned, the Osses or Os- 
setes, who occupy the rich vallies on both sides of the Caucasus, 
from the military road westward to the sources of the Rion. 
The discovery is extremely interesting, which was first made by 
Klaproth, and has been abundantly confirmed by Rosen, who 
spent a winter in their neighborhood, that this tribe speaks a lan- 
guage which is essentially of the Indo-European stock, and re- 
sembles most closely the Medo-persian. Klaproth went so far as 
to advance the theory that they are a Median colony. They are 
the same with the Asaei of the Greeks, but call themselves Iron 
and their land [ri, words which remind one of the lran and Aria 
of eastern geography. ‘The linguistic riddle’—says Rosen— 
“of an Indo-European tribe, lying far away from the rest of that 
stock, and surrounded by people of an other language and origin, 
remains unsolved; but how many similar enigmas our history 
fails to solve. We find the Basques quite similarly situated in 
the Pyrenees, who were considered to be Gals, until the masterly 
researches of the brethers Von Humboldt threw a new light 
upon them before the eyes of the learned.” 

The Caucasian nations thus offer to us an instance of tribes 
widely differing in languages, and yet agreeing in most of those 
physical features which, according to the physiologists, consti- 
tute community of race. Slight differences, however are observ- 
able between the tribes. The Abasses have darker complexions, 
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and the Lesghians a stouter frame than the Circassians, who are 
generally regarded as the most beautiful people in the world. 
Yet they incline to slimness. 

The religion of the eastern nations usually determines their 
political relations, and far surpasses in strength the bond of a 
common race and language. Three religions have contended for 
the mastery in Caucasus; Mohammedanism, heathenism and 
Christianity. Of these, the two last are in the wane, and 
have dwindled down to the performance of a few ceremonies, 
some of which one stands in doubt whether to refer to a heathen 
or a Christian origin. On the other hand, with the violent ha- 
tred to Russia, has arisen in modern times a violent and fanatical 
zeal for Mohammedanism, which in its spread has proved the bond 
of union among the more eastern tribes ; although it has not yet 
been able to unite them and the less zealous western tribes to- 
gether. All the adherents of Islam in Circassia are Sonnites or 
orthodox, even those who live nearest to the heretical Persians. 
With regard to the existence of heathen worship at this time in 
Caucasus, we have met with but little information. A_ part of 
the Tshetshes,—the subordinate tribes of the Ingusches and 
Kistes,—are said to have relapsed into heathenism from Christian- 
ity ; while the rest of that race are fanatical Mahommedans. In 
Circassia, according to Klemm, together with a supreme divinity, 
there are acknowledged divinities presiding over thunder, fire, 
water and wind, aad woods. These are honored by means of 
offerings and festivals, but image worship seems to be nearly if 
not quite extinct. Mr. Bell gives the following account of rites 
performed in honor of T'shiblé, the god of thunder.* 


“On the evening of the Ith, in ascending the small valley of Kwaff to 
seek quarters for the night, I saw parties of people diverging from it for their 
homes. We then came to a lofty pole, which was firmly planted in the ground. 
On the upper end was transfixed the head of a goat, whose skin, stretched by 
sticks waved from a pole, like a banner in the breeze; close at hand were a 
sort of canopy, formed by four poles, with a flat roof of branches and leaves 
thickly intertwined, and a small circular enclosure of stout wicker work. The 
jatter I found to be the sacred spot, on which the goat had received his blessed 
death by a thunder bolt, while his mortal remains, saving the head and skin 
aforementioned, were enclosed in the roof of the canopy. Immediately ad- 
joining these trophies, a large circular space of the grass trodden and wither- 
ed, showed where the males and females of the neighborhood had danced and 
feasted during the three preceding days, in commemoration of the honor 
conferred on this valley by Tshiblé, the spirit of thunder.” 


The classical scholar will be reminded by this passage, of the 
sacreduess attached by the Romans toa spot struck by lightning 
—the ‘triste bidental.” 

On another occasion Bell attended a celebration where venera- 
tion for the cross and veneration for the thunder-god were singu- 





* Vol. II, p. 96. 
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larly blended. ‘The festival consisted in sacrificing two goats, in 
preparing a sacrificial meal, and in an invocation to the spirit of 
thunder, that he would avert his bolt as well as every other evil. 
At yet another religious ceremony Bell knew of no such invocation 
to this deity ; but together with the sacrifice of goats, a short prayer 
to some object of worship was uttered by several persons, who 
approached a cross. Ata marriage feast, the greater number of 
those present went to an ancient cross, took off their bonnets, 
and kissed it. But so little hold has Christianity taken of the 
Circassian mind, that there seem to be no traces of it, except the 
supposed ruins of some ancient churches, this respect for the cross, 
festivals resembling and probably derived from Lent, Easter and 
carnival, and the feast of Merem, by which name is probably to 
be understood the Virgin Mary transformed into a kind of semi- 
heathenish personage.* 

We have spoken of the western as less zealous Mohammedans 
than the eastern tribes. This is rather strange, considering the 
greater intercourse of the former with Constantinople, where fe- 
male relatives of many Circassian families have graced the ha- 
rems of the opulent. It is perhaps owing to the fact that at an 
early period, while the Byzantine empire and the kingdom of 
Trebizond flourished, Christianity had a certain nominal exist- 
ence in this region, so that it might take centuries before the 
new religion of Constantinople had more than neutralized the 
old. However this may be, multitudes along the coast neglect 
the Mohammedan prayers, and seem to have no religious observ- 
ances at all. Yet the predominant influence is Mohammedan, 
among the chiefs, more especially ; Turkish law, based on the 
Koran, has been introduced ; and Mr. Bell found that a number 
of schools adjoining the mosques have been established, for the 
instruction of boys and even girls in religion and learning, 
through the medium of the Turkish language. 

If we pass from the religious to the political institutions of the 
Caucasians, we shall find what the face of the country and the 
analogy of nations at the same degree of civilization would lead 
us to expect, that little or no unity exists even within the terri- 
tories of those who speak the same language. They are split up 
into many small divisions, according as the rivers render commu- 
nication easy, or the mountains obstruct it; and when they con- 
federate together the tie is apt to be loose and temporary. There 
is also a great variety of forms of government in the Caucasian 
countries. ‘Thus the Lesghis on the Caspian are governed by 
princes or khans, in as many as eight divisions, while the in- 





* Klemm suggests that Merem or Meriam may be the Virgin Mary, step- 
ping into the place of an ancient Caucasian goddess similar to Isis or to the 
mother of the gods among the Greeks; just as at Puy, in France, an ancient 
statue of Isis was turned into one of the virgin. 

Vou. IX. 13 
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habitants of the interior districts have preserved their freedom 
and equality. In Circassia the population of the Kabardas is 
subject to native princes, under Russian supremacy ; the rest of 
Circassia is divided intc a great number of cantons, where, in 
former times, princes seem to have had a certain control, which 
at present has very much passed away. But whatever be the 
form of government, these tribes have always been remarkable 
for an indomitable love of freedom. 

In Circassia, which is better known than any of the Caucasian 
countries, there are four ranks of inhabitants, the prince, noble, 
free proprietor and serf. The serfs do not appear to form the 
most numerous class, although Bell came across one rich man who 
had seventy, and another who had three hundred of them. They 
are captives, or the descendants of captives; and since the war with 
Russia, soldiers of that nation, and especially Polish deserters are 
frequently to be met with in this condition of life. The serfs 
may be transferred by sale or otherwise, and indeed form one of 
the commonest commodities in payment of fines, in making pres- 
ents, or in purchasing a wife. Bell however asserts that serfs, 
(as he calls them) or more correctly speaking, slaves, can not be 
sold without their own consent, and that, if their master ill use 
them, they have the privilege of leaving him and choosing an- 
‘ other. This is similar toa prerogative which the same class 
possessed in the Athenian republic. As for the rest, the master 
is lord over his slave for life and death; but the same traveller 
expresses his surprise at the great kindness and consideration with 
which they are treated; the young Circassian showing some- 
thing of the same respect to an elderly slave as he would to an 
elderly freeman. With the prevalence of Mohammedanism, sla- 
very, at least of adherents to that religion, must cease. 

The free proprietors form, as might be expected, the most nu- 
merous class. They are often richer than the nobles; and in 
these times of war, when personal bravery must carry the day 
over birth, they sometimes command the nobles in forays and 
skirmishes, and may be said to be gaining or regaining a position 
of equality with them. ‘The introduction of gunpowder into 
common use has had the same effect as in Europe four centuries 
ago, to render costly defensive armour, such as coats of mail, un- 
necessary, and thus to bring the expensively armed knightly 
soldier more to a level with the rest of the people. 

There are said by Bell and others, to be two kinds of nobles 
in Circassia, the ordinary nobility, and the higher, who are broken 
down princes, superseded in their authority by others belonging 
to the Circassians of the Crimea, who reémigrated to the land of 
their fathers in the early part of the eighteenth century. These 
higher nobles are often the poorer of the two; and as such dis- 
tinctions rest at last upon the amount of possessions, they are 
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gradually growing out of date in free Circassia. Nor have the 
princes there much power or importance. But it is far otherwise 
in the Kabardas, where the princes, having learned that the 
Russians are nearly all serfs, have contrived to reduce some of 
the free proprietors to that condition, by claiming to be the lords 
of the soil. ‘They have strengthened themselves by drawing 
over the nobles to their interest, and hold assemblies in which 
these, without the body of the people, partake. The Russians are 
nothing loth to see this assimilation to their own institutions 
going on, as it is easier to manage the people through a few ca- 
ressed chieftains than to deal with the communities. 

The most remarkable element of the Circassian polity is the 
brotherhoods, which, though they do not exist in the Kabardas, 
where princely sway is controlling, yet as they are fully develop- 
ed among the Ossetes and Lesghis, may be regarded as a very 
ancient institution once universal in Caucasus. ‘They seem to 
be personal rather than territorial relations. ‘They consist some- 
times of one rank merely, sometimes of all the ranks united to- 
gether; and they take their name from some leading family, or 
from the valley or stream where the members principally dwell. 
The number of members varies greatly from a score,—who may 
be the survivors of war or pestilence,—to many hundreds. Some- 
times, when greatly diminished, they dissolve, and attach them- 
selves to more flourishing fraternities. On the other hand, it 
rarely happens that a large brotherhood divides into two, or that 
individuals leave them and join new ones. The members of the 
fraternities, if not blood relations, consider the tie to be equiva- 
lent to that of blood; and hence marriage within the association 
is deemed incestuous. A majority of voices selects the elders,* 
out of whose number is appointed a chief judge. His duty it is, 
if disputes arise within the brotherhood, to call together the elders 
in order to compose the matter, and if this prove impossible, to 
convene the whole body. In this latter case the elders appoint a 
species of jury, from six to ten in number, to whom the manage- 
ment of the affair is entrusted, and who choose a presiding officer 
from among themselves. On greater occasions a larger essembly 
is called together, made up of all the brotherhoods of a district, 
or a tribe ;+ and the common dangers of later years have gathered 
several tribes together, as we learn from Bell, who was present 
more than once at such conventions. ‘The most important busi- 
ness brought before these meetings, as this traveller informs us, 
besides the state of the country, was the trial of thieves and of 
persons accused of trading with the Russians. 

The members of the fraternities sustain towards each other the 
relation of a society for mutual assistance and responsibility. 





* Bell says that age decides, not election. + Or province. 
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Thus when a member commits a theft for the first time, and is 
poor, the others pay his fine, which is for the most part reckoned 
at the value of so many oxen. A man stole an axe while Bell 
was in the country, and the case was tried in the valley where 
he was residing. As it was the second offence, a fine of twenty- 
four oxen was imposed ; but upon representation of his poverty 
the number was reduced to fifteen. Where a crime is thus re- 
peated, the fraternities withdraw their protection, and inflict pun- 
ishment upon the offender. There is throughout Circassia a 
price for life or weregild, which varies for rank and sex, as it did 
among the Teutonic tribes of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
These fines also are paid by the fraternities, but it is usual, ac- 
cording to Bell, after the commission of several homicides by the 
same individual, to punish him with death or slavery. The 
fines go to the whole fraternity of the slain person; his own 
immediate family receiving only a somewhat larger sum than 
the other members. A very amiable part of these institutions 
is, that an obligation is felt to aid members who are in redu- 
ced circumstances, as well as the widows and families of de- 
ceased ones. 

The fines for homicide, which we have mentioned, were in- 
tended no doubt to put an end to blood revenge; but that prac- 
tice, so common and so natural for nations standing ona level 
with the Circassians in civilization, has not ceased. ‘The obliga- 
tion is perpetuated from father to son through generations, and 
sometimes involves fraternities and districts in feud with one 
another. 

Our limits will not allow us to speak of the state of Caucasian 
civilization in general, nor of the capacity of this race of men 
for improvement. Let it suflice to say that their athletic, beauti- 
fully formed bodies and fine countenances are no bad index to 
their qualities of soul. If the Circassians may serve as an ex- 
ample of the rest, they are free, brave and generous to an ex- 
treme; polite and respectful in their manners; alive to beauty 
and the power of song; and inclined to the same free but chaste 
intercourse of the sexes which exists among the natives of the 
west. ‘They can not be classed with the Orientals in their traits 
of character, any more than in their costumes and modes of life. 
In religious susceptibilities we should judge them to be inferior 
to many other races. ‘Their life seems to find its centre in free 
personal activity, uncontrolled by religious obligation or faith. 
They resemble more the early Germans perhaps, than any people 
now existing on the face of the earth. Their great social faults 
have arisen from the boiling over of personal independence, 
which leads to invasions of the property of others, kidnapping, 
blood-feuds and the impossibility of establishing a settled united 
society. The kidnapping, for which they have been somewhat 
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infamous in past times, has in a good degree ceased, thanks to a 
common feeling and a sense of nationality inspired by Russian 
‘invasion. 

We remarked in the early part of this article that the Russians 
long ago entered into relations with Georgia and Imeritia: the 
same thing is true also of other portions of Cancasia. As early 
as the year 1555, under the Czar Iwan Wassiliewitsch, according 
to Russian accounts to be found in Klaproth’s Caucasian travels, 
several Circassian princes subjected themselves with their land and 
people in perpetuity to the Russian scepter. Soon after, weary of 
wars with their neighbors, these princes or some of them, re- 
moved to the land which is now called the greater and less Ka- 
barda. They gave hostages for their good conduct to the Rus- 
sian government, one of whom, the daughter of a prince, be- 
came the second wife of the emperor already named, and her 
brother was made a privy councillor. In 1568 the Russians at- 
tempted to found a town upon the Terek, which led to bloody 
resistance. Not long afterwards the Persians, being desirous of 
Russian assistance against Turkey, offered to give up to them 
Derbend and another place near the Caspian, if they should re- 
capture these towns from the Turks. Between the beginning of 
the sixteenth century and that of the eighteenth,—to cut a long 
story short,—the Russians had managed, by making themselves 
necessary to the petty Khans of the southern Lesghis and Tatars 
in Daghestan, or the country south of the Koissu and northeast 
of Caucasus, to get a secure footing there along the coast of the 
Caspian: the rulers of a large part of that territory acknowledged 
their supremacy, and yet their sway was a mere name in the in- 
terior. In the land of the Tshetshes they had attempted with- 
out success to make a settlement at the embouchure of the Sun- 
sha into the Terek ; and a similar attempt had proved abortive at 
the mouth of the Koissu upon the Caspian. It was not until 
1818 that in the first mentioned country the important post of 
Grosnaya was founded. 

It was in this country of the 'T'shetshes that the modern move- 
ments in Caucasus against the Russians began, excited by the 
intrigues of Turkey, which by kindling up the somewhat luke- 
warm religious zeal of the eastern Caucasians,—the western had 
none at all, or were not even Mohammedans,—hoped to put obsta- 
cles in the way of its dreaded neighbor. Russsia had already got 
possession of the Crimea, had swallowed up the last principality of 
the golden Horde, had extended her line to the Kuban and across 
it along the plains: onlv the hill country was free, and its inhab- 
itants alone united hatred of Russia, love of liberty and Moham- 
medan sympathies. 

A religious teacher of the T'shetshes, Mohammed Mansur by 
name, not a mere Priest or Mollah but a Murshid or teacher also, 
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had already begun in the last quarter of the last century to 
rouse his nation to fanatical zeal against Russia. Encouraged 
by ‘Turkey he preached death to the Russians through the land, 
headed plundering parties who returned to the mountains laden 
with booty, and constituted himself a sheikh of sheikhs, and 
even an Imam. Mansur’s earnest wish was to bring the west- 
ern neighbors of the T’shetshes, the Circassians, into concert 
with them; but though these were filled with jealousy and dis- 
like of Russia, owing to her subjugation of the before tributary 
Kabards in the middle of the last ceutury, they have proved too 
proud to consent to such a union. A Circassian, it is said, looks 
down upon a T'shetsh or a Lesghi, so that an ordinary nobleman 
of the former would feel himself degraded by an alliance with 
a prince’s daughter of the latter. This together with insuscep- 
tibility to the fanatical eloquence of Sheikh Mansur, through in- 
difference or dislike to his religion, kept them from making com- 
mon cause with him, and the same feelings have continued since, 
although the sway of Islam and hatred of Russia have conside- 
rably increased in Circassia. Mansur’s active career was closed 
in 1791, when he joined the Turks at Anapa, on the Circassian 
coast, and was taken prisoner by the Russians, in the storming cf 
the fortress. 

The European wars, which broke out soon after this, left Rus- 
sia no leisure to attend to the tribes around Caucasus, which re- 
fused to acknowledge her sway; and the occupation of Georgia 
may have required all her disposable force. On their part the 
tribes in many instances paid tribute ; and were allowed to pur- 
sue their own policy in regard to internal affairs undisturbed. 
About 1820 arose another fanatical religious teacher, a T’'shetsh 
apparently by birth, called Kasi Mohammed, and afterwards Kasi 
Mollah. About the time when he commenced his career as a 
preacher and Murshid, a frightful act, performed however by 
another fanatical priest, illustrated the frenzy of these men. A 
band of Tshetshes had taken a Russian fort, and put the garrison 
to the sword. ‘The Russians, after recapturing the fort, attempt- 
ed to persuade the tribe to surrender the authors of the mischief. 
A deputation was sent by them to two generals in the fort; but 
only the leader, this same priest, was allowed to enter. The 
irritating language of the generals transported him into such a 
fury, that he slew them and several others with his dagger, be- 
fore he could be cut down himself. This savage deed led Jermo- 
loff, the very able governor of Georgia, to make an expedition 
into the land of the T’shetshes, and his severities kept them in 
awe for some time. 

Kasi Mollah, being opposed by other priests among the Lesghis, 
who were jealous of his influence, found it necessary at first to 
establish himself by decision and even by bloody measures. He 
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then turned his arms against rulers of Lesghian districts who 
refused to take his part, or were in alliance with the Russians; 
and perpetrated horrible atrocities upon ‘Tarku, the capital of the 
most important prince in Daghestan. But Russian armies pur- 
sued him every where and wrested his conquests from him; until 
finally he was shut up in a walled village called Himri, which he 
had made his residence, where, on its being stormed, he was 
found among the slain in 1832. 

Meanwhile a Lesghi, named Hamsad Beg, who became at 
Kasi’s death the leader and Murshid of the party opposed to the 
Russians, had already begun his career, and had coéperated with 
Kasi. There isa little republic of Lesghis, called the Dshars, 
on the south declivity of Caucasus, near the Alasan, a branch of 
the Kur; the inhabitants of which had pursued the honorable 
employment of stealing Georgian maidens and other persons, whom 
they sold for slaves to the Turks, at Achalzik upon the Kur. This 
town in fact, and Anapa on the Circassia coast were the princi- 
pal slave markets in Caucasia where Turkish voluptuousness ob- 
tained its supplies. Both places fell under Russian sway in 
1829. The robbing Lesghis were punished by Paskewitsch 
then governor of Georgia. On his departure to engage in the 
Persian war, they became refractory; and General Rosen ina 
very faithless manner, during a negotiation, seized the persons 
of Hamsad Beg and of his brother. ‘The emperor disapproved 
of this measure, and the chiefs were sent back laden with pres- 
ents. On regaining the mountains they returned the presents 
with scorn, joined Kasi Mollah and became embittered foes of 
Russia. 

This new leader appears to have fallen short of his predeces- 
sor in fanaticism and the power of eloquence which accompanies 
it; but to have surpassed him in military capacity. His course 
however was but a brief one. Sensible of the sway which 
princely families allied to Russia exercised over the minds of 
the people, he attempted to exterminate the family of the Khans 
of Avar, and had partially succeeded, when he was murdered in 
a mosque by conspirators, whom his faithless cruelties had stim- 
ulated to vengeance. 

Hamsad’s power devolved upon Shamil, the very extraordi- 
nary man, who has for fourteen years baffled Russia’s best gene- 
rals, and displayed abilities equal, if not superior, to those of a 
Sertorius, a George Castriot, or an Abd el Kader. In war Shamil 
seems to unite great cunning and coolness in plan with the prop- 
er degree of bravery. But he is not a mere military leader; his 
sway over minds is very great ; and he is more indebted for his 
success to his power of uniting the tribes, than to any other 
source. He seems less to be a fanatic himself than to use the 
fanaticism of the people, as his instrument in carrying out his 
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plans. He has learned something of the art of warfare either 
from observation of Russian practice, or from Poles who have 
been captured or have voluntarily joined him. His patience 
is remarkable. He will allow the Russians to go {on their way 
ravaging"and conquering unresisted, until, when they have pen- 
etrated far into a hostile district, and their supplies are likely to 
be deficient, he suddenly appears at some defensible point, dis- 
putes their passage at every step, and, if compelled by their artil- 
lery to yield, leaves a fearful impress of himself upon the thinned 
ranks of their regiments. 

To follow Shamil in his career would exceed our limits, and 
there is no accessible map, which we know of, that can afford to 
the reader much assistance in tracing out his carapaigns. We will 
only meantion one or two particulars of his adventures; premi- 
sing first that the scene of conflict has been, more than any 
where else, in Lesghistan along the river Koissu, and in the land 
of the Tshetshes to the west of that stream, where Shamil, who 
pertains by birth to that tribe, had his residence amid an almost 
impervious wilderness of woods. 

From 1834 until 1840, Shamil’s measures were those of a 
guerilla partisan, usually retreating before superior forces, but 
occasionally making a stand and fighting with desperation. On 
one occasion, he defended a village against Gen. Faesi and an 
army of 12,000, fighting and retreating from house to house; 
and after this kept up active operations until late in the autumn 
of 1838, when both parties retired claiming the victory. In a 
subsequent campaign he shut himself up in a very strong rock- 
fortress, called Achulko, which he had further protected by the 
defenses of art. ‘The Russians used all their resources to take it, 
and finally succeeded when nearly all the garrison had fallen. 
On entering they found Shamil neither among the prisoners nor 
the slain. The story of his escape, whether to be relied upon or 
not, is sufficiently illustrative of his fertility in resources. Word 
was brought, two days before the complete reduction of the for- 
tress, that he was going to let himself down the perpendicular 
side of the hill by a rope, and so effect hisescape. ‘Trusty men, 
stationed near the spot, on hearing a noise about midnight, per- 
ceived that several Lesghians were effecting their descent in the 
way mentioned, one of whom was clad in white like Shamil. 
They issue from the station where they lie concealed, capture 
the would-be runaways, and convey them to the camp. Great 
was their chagrin on finding that the prisoner in white was only 
a counterfeit Shamil, whilst the real one, after the capture had 
been made and all was still, let himself down in safety, swam 
the Koissu and disappeared. ‘This adventure and a previous 
one gave him a mysterious sanctity in the eyes of the people. 
It was said that Mohammed had delivered him, in order to drive 
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out the infidels. Meanwhile the Russians, in their vexation at 
losing their prey, turned their arms against unoffending villages, 
which had made their submission, and roused a spirit of deep 
vengeance, which greatly aided his subsequent plans. 

At this time, Shamil seems to have adopted the measures 
which he has since pursued,—those of fastening the people more 
firmly to him by the bands of religion, and of uniting them in a 
wider confederation against the Russians. He adopted the policy 
of Mohammed, shut himself up for days together in a cave, and 
apparently took no nutriment. Issuing then from his retirement 
he preached Islam, and the dangers impending over it from the 
unbelieving Russians. His most devoted adherents named them- 
selves his scholars, and the titles Murshid and Miirid, (master and 
scholar, ) became honorable appellations, implying political con- 
nection in the great work of liberating the country. It has been 
said that his doctrine has some affinity to Persian Sufism, but 
this appears to be incorrect, and he has originated no new doc- 
trine. The consequences of his policy, since 1840, have been 
that he has formed into a league against the Russians, a consider- 
able part of Lesghistan and nearly all the T'shetshes. From his 
residence amid the forests of this latter country, he extends his 
influence over the confederates by means of the Miirids, and in 
every district has appointed the most important persons to be 
chiefs. The organization which he has introduced, is said not 
only to bring out and combine the strength of the country, but 
also to have caused a wonderful degree of order to prevail. In 
short, he plays the part not merely of a military leader, and reli- 
gious teacher, but as well of a legislator, aiming to unite and 
mould into a homogeneous form the separate little bodies which 
he has drawn together. 

The Russians, for some time after the capture of the fortress 
Achulko, supposed that all fighting was over. But in 1840, the 
Tshetshes convinced them of the contrary by new invasions of 
Russian territory ; and all endeavors to check these, by razzias 
into their cantons, and by the construction of a line of forts, were 
nearly abortive. In 1841, there was a good deal of hard fight- 
ing in Lesghistan, without any decisive blow being struck; and 
Shamil had the good fortune to seize the persons of the whole 
princely family of Kasikumuek, who had been allies of the 
Russians. In 1842, the Emperor, being displeased that a num- 
ber of boasted victories and the building of twenty fortresses, 
together with the capture of Achulko, had brought the war ap- 
parently no nearer to a close, sent the minister of war, Count 
Tshernitsheff, into the Caucasian countries, that he might inspect 
the conduct of the generals and the nature of the operations 
from a nearer point. While he was in Lesghistan, Gen. Grabbe, 
the hero of Achulko, devised a plan to distinguish himself be- 
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fore the eyes of the minister by penetrating to Shamil’s resi- 
dence, Dargo, in a district of the Tshetshes called Itshkeria. In 
order to do this, forests that had never heard the sound of the 
axe, and thick in parts with undergrowth, had to be felled ; and 
the nature of the surface offered great obstacles, so that the sol- 
diers were required to transport the artillery over the more difficult 
places. Shamil, offering no resistance upon the march, contented 
himself, after they halted for the night, with disturbing their 
rest. This was his plan the first and second days. Meanwhile, 
experienced officers in vain advised Grabbe to retreat. On the 
the third day, Shamil made more serious assaults, but the move- 
ment was still onwards into the forest. At noon of this day, he 
suddenly threw himself with his whole force upon the Russians, 
The command was given to retreat; but in vain, for the Cau- 
casians kept up the fight until it was dark, plunging, sabre in 
hand, into the Russian encampment. The night was past in 
unrest by the worn out and thirsty Russians. The next morn- 
ing the contest was renewed with the same fury: the Russian 
centre was attacked, and all the artillery captured, although in 
part wrested back again. In five days, the army came to a place 
of safety ; two thousand had fallen; many died of their wounds 
afterwards, and of sixty officers only twenty-four returned. The 
minister of war was at the fortress to which the retreat was di- 
rected, and needed no official despatches to inform him/of the 
sad plight of the army. During the same year, Shamil fought 
another bloody battle, and compelled the Russians to retire from 
a district which they did not afterwards attempt to occupy. 

The next year the Russians seemed weary of the war, and 
acted chiefly on the defensive, while Shamil and the subordinate 
commanders won many important fortresses from the enemy, and 
received accessions of considerable districts, which before had 
been lukewarm or under Russian control. In 1844, the Rus- 
sian policy changed ; an army twice as large as that hitherto em- 
ployed was ordered to the Caucasus, consisting of cne hundred 
and twenty thousand men, who, in five detachments, were to 
sweep over the hostile country, and were supposed able to sup- 
press a foe destitute of artillery, and capable of bringing not 
more than thirty thousand men into the field. But although 
some partial successes were obtained in this campaign, no great 
results followed the operation of so large a force, and the war 
seemed as far as ever from an end. 

In 1845, Woronzoff came into command of the army of Cau- 
casus,—the same whom Mr. Ditson saw at Tiflis, when viceroy 
there, and to whom he dedicates his book. This general perceiv- 
ed that the war depended on the person of Shamil, and hoped, 
by making an expedition to his residence, Dargo, that he would 
be induced to shut himself within the walls, where he might be 
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besieged at leisure. But although Woronzoff succeeded in 
reaching this place, which Grabbe, as we have seen, signally 
failed in attempting, the achievement was useless: the place was 
found empty ; while on the march thither and on the return, the 
army endured extreme hardships, had its supplies nearly cut off, 
and lost, in hard fighting, a great number of men. 

The next year, the Russians attempted, without much success, 
to burn the thick forests which had brought them more than 
once into the greatest embarrassment. But their success was 
small. On the other hand Shamil ventured on the most daring 
act of the whole war. With an army of ten thousand, or as is 
also reported, of twenty thousand, he passed the Russian fortified 
line, crossed the Terek, and ravaged the Circasso-Russian provin- 
ces of Kabarda, from which he returned laden with booty to his 
own woods. In the year 1847, finally,—for we have no precise 
information of subsequent events,—it was the aim of Prince 
Woronzoff less to make new conquests than to open communi- 
cations, and to redpen such as had been already closed by the 
Caucasians. ‘The campaign was principally consumed in at- 
tempting to capture two strong places situated near one another 
on the branches of the Koissu, which Shamil had_ fortified. 
The siege of the one, Gergebil, after two attempts to storm it, 
in which the Russians suffered a great loss of men, was aban- 
doned as hopeless. ‘T'he other, Ssalty, after long cannonading, 
was deserted by its garrison, who retired in safety. This has 
been celebrated as a great achievement; but it appears to have 
had no effect upon the main stake between the parties. 

What the end of all this is to be who can tell? On the one 
hand as we have said, Shamil has introduced order aud concert 
into the movements of his partisans; he has acquired control 
over a large territory, and new districts are every year joining 
their fortunes with his; he is identified with their religion and 
has now the angust title of an Imam. While he lives, the 
mountaineers will probably continue to fight under his banner; 
but should treachery or the chances of war take him off, it is 
scarcely probable that another so gifted man can be found to fill 
his place. On the other hand by opening roads, by lines of forts, 
by sowing discord among the naturally isolated cantons, by im- 
mense expenditure of lives year after year, Russia may bring the 
eastern Caucasians into a state of weariness and despair, which 
shall force them to bow beneath the yoke. 

We will now, before closing this article, spend a few words 
upon the entirely separate war, which has been waged since 1829 
by the western Caucasians, or the Circassians and Abasses, against 
the same enemy. 

By the treaty of Adrianople in 1829 Turkey ceded to Russia 
all the littoral of the Black Sea; which is very much as if Mex- 
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ico should cede to the United States Cuba or Porto Rico. The 
Circassians had always been independent. At the most some of 
them acknowledged the Sultan of Turkey as their spiritual chief, 
in the same way that Roman Catholic nations have acknowl- 
edged the pope, without allowing him to meddle in their political 
affairs. One or two forts, used for purposes of trade, existed 
along the coast; of which Anapa was, as Bell shows, the only 
one in Circassia; and it was here alone that Turkey had a mod- 
ified proprietorship by sufferance, without the proper right of 
sovereignty. It is on this transferred right of Turkey, that Rus- 
sia founds her original claim to any part of Circassia, except the 
Kabardas, and the enforcement of this claim by war gives a just 
title, as she alledges, to all the conquests that may be made along 
the coast or elsewhere. 

But the inhabitants began to resist the claim at once, as they 
had resisted previous attempts of the same power to plant itself 
within their country. Dread of Russian measures produced a 
confederation of twelve,—apparently all,—the cantons of inde- 
pendent Circassia. They appointed as the officers of this con- 
federation a chief judge, and an embassador who had resided for 
seven years in Constantinople at the time of Bell’s visit. ‘Their 
jealousy of the Russians was fomented, it is probable, by the 
Turks, who saw themselves sure to be deprived of a valuable 
trade if they should be subdued, and who wished to prevent 
the further progress of a dreaded enemy upon the coast of the 
Black Sea. A part of the trade on the Circassian side, was, as 
as is well known, in slaves, particularly females, intended for the 
harems of Constantinople, who are commonly represented to 
have quitted their country with great willingness, in the hope 
that they would bring their charms to a good market, and win 
the favor of some wealthy Turk, perhaps of a Pacha or the Sul- 
tan. But this can hardly be true of all, particularly of those 
who were plundered from their homes in the feuds of hostile 
districts, or by robbing parties. Tu attempting to suppress this 
trade the Russians are not influenced by the inhumanity of the 
thing, but by a wish to cut off the connection with Turkey, 
which Circassian females in that country and the trade in them 
would keep up. Their attempts however, hitherto have not 
been successful, nor has the blockade of the coast during the 
war been so enforced, but that many Turkish vessels without 
very great danger have plied their trade in various articles de- 
manded for the Circassian country. 

The Circassians have engaged in the war with Russia at a great 
disadvantage. A power which can appear with its fleet at any 
point of the coast, erect a fort under cover of the guns of the 
fleet, and thus obtain safe lodgment among a people almost des- 
titute of artillery ; which likwise controls the mouths of all the 
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valleys in northern Circassia, on the east side of the mountains ; 
which is secure possessor of the plains upon the Kuban, and of 
a considerable tract to the south of it, has need only, it would 
seem, to accumulate armies upon the frontiers without striking 
a blow and to keep up a perpetual blockade, in order to cut off 
supplies and to bring the people to submission. ‘Then the face 
of the country itself renders concert on the part of the Circassians 
unusually difficult; and the presence in sufficient season of a large 
force at a point where invasion is attempted is almost impossible. 
Hitherto there has been little organization in their resistance. In 
actual conflict their cavalry has proved superior to the Russian ; 
but they can not stand before infantry disciplined and led by an 
experienced commander. Their strength seems to consist in an- 
noying the enemy by hanging around forts and camps; cutting 
off stragglers ; attacking foraging parties, and similar manoeuvres 
which lie within the means of an inferior foe. Their bravery is 
wonderful. Bell was often struck by their fool hardy daring in 
going within reach of gun-shot, when a short detour might have 
put them beyond all danger. They rush into conflict, sabre in 
hand, against many times their number; and seem as if they 
could never learn the murderous properties of cannon. We are 
not able to trace their progress, nor does the war here present 
those grand features by which it is distinguished in eastern Can- 
casus. We cat only say that nearly the same provinces, which 
Bell left in a state of war with Russia in 1839, have maintained 
their independence ever since. 

Thus have the hardy natives of Caucasus, by their heroic re- 
sistance to aggression and injustice, for the first time since the 
world began come forth from their obscurity, and drawn the eyes 
of all mankind upon them. Before neither Persian nor Greek, 
Byzantine, ‘Tatar nor Turk, disturbed these children of nature in 
the possession of the sweet gift of freedom. That was reserved 
for a nation calling itself Christian. Christianity, as they must 
consider it, coming in such a shape, can ouly be hated. It would 
not be strange if they should be among the last of nations to re- 
cieve its light. Political oppression, as so often happeus, will 
prove a mordaut to fix fast the dye of Islam upon them. 
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Arr. IX. ee one IN 9 GIATE EDUCATION, 
M. ovbie-. 
Report to the Corporation of Brown Univer. ty, on changes in 
the system of Collegiate education. Read March 28, 185v. 
Providence : George H. Whitney. 1850. 8vo. pp. 76. 


Project to establish the Cleveland University, with a brief expo- 
sition of the principles on which it is to be conducted, and the 
very superior and thorough education which it is designed to 
give. Signed in behalf of the Trustees. By Asa Manan, 
President. 


An Historical Discourse pronounced before the graduates of Yale 
College, August 14, 1850; one hundred and fifty years after 
the founding of that Institution, with an Appendix. By Tue- 
opore LD. Wootsey, President of Yale College. New Haven, 
1850. 8vo. pp. 128. 

Address and Discourse at the Inauguration of the Rev. Aaron 
L. Chapin, M. A., as President of Beioit College, July 24, 
1850. Milwaukie. 1850. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Tue publications of which we have given the titles, relate to 
the subject of collegiate education. The manner in which the 
subject is discussed, is not, however, the same in all of them, nor 
do they lead the reader to precisely the same conclusions. ‘The 
Report first in order, reviews at some length, the history of the 
colleges of this country, investigates the measure of success with 
which they have accomplished the objects for which they exist, 
and their relation to the wants and demands of the community 
at the present time. The conclusion at which it arrives is, that 
these institutions require important modifications, in order to re- 
alize the highest usefulness, and to meet all the demands which 
may justly be made upon them. It recommends to the Corpora- 
tion of Brown University the particular modifications which should 
be adopted in that institution. ‘These changes have since been 
made, and the institution, in its altered form, has commenced its 
first academical year, under “ the star of its new destiny.” 

The project or advertisement of the Cleveland University in- 
forms the public, that an institution under that name, will soon 
be opened upon the same principles as are set forth in “the Re- 
port” just noticed. It tells us that at the head of each depart- 
ment of knowledge “an able Professor will be placed, whose 
duty it shall be, to perfect the students, &c.” In the next sen- 
tence it adds, that “in all these courses, popular lectures are to be 
delivered, of which not only the students, but multitudes of the 
community may profitably avail themselves.” “The object of 
this system of instruction will not be to carry the students through 
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a multitude of studies, without his thoroughly mastering any one 
of them, but to perfect him in those he does study.” It propo- 
ses to dispense with the necessity of erecting buildings for the 
residence of students, “in accordance with the plan of all the 
German, and many other of the most celebrated European Uni- 
versities.” In connection with the above, it informs the public, 
that the land, to buy which it asks some 40,000 dollars, may be 
so managed that after reserving a sufficient quantity for the uses 
of the University, and ‘‘for manual labor purposes,” “the re- 
mainder may be sold in city lots so as to realize a sum as high as 
from $120,000 to $150,000, for the endowment of Professor- 
ships.” 

The discourse of Pres. Woolsey was delivered the 14th of 
August last, one hundred and fifty years since the founding of 
Yale College, to an audience of nearly a thousand of her living 
graduates. It is principally historical, giving a rapid review of 
the history of the College, and is accompanied with a valuable 
appendix. The author, after reviewing the course of one of the 
oldest colleges in the country, thus sums up the results of this 
retrospect : 


“ And will not this historical sketch be admitted to have shown great change 
and progress in our College affairs? Of proofs of change indeed the whole 
history of the College has been full. Whether we compare the usages of the 
olden time with those of the present, or the discipline, or the studies, or the 
means by which improvement can be effected, or the standard of scholarship, 
or the nutnber of officers employed in educating, or the numbers educated, 
everywhere we see change marked and sweeping; so that he, who should join 
together in his mind the first period of the College at Saybrook, or even its 
first age at New Haven, with the actual state at this day, without knowing the 
transitions, might reasonably doubt its identity. These changes, moreover, 
must be regarded as progress, not as a backward course. For not only have 
they been introduced in order to come nearer to the best standard of educa- 
tion; but they have justified themselves by the confidence of discerning per- 
sons, and by increased numbers and efficiency.” ” . . 

“Tt is sometimes said by persons who look with a jealous eye on colleges, 
particularly on their social and political influences, that they are immovable 
institutions, conservative of knowledge elsewhere useless and forgotten, op- 
posed to new science, to the practically useful and the popularly intelligible. 
But the sketch which I have laid before you, fellow graduates, suffices, if any 
thing were needed, to show how unjust and one-sided are these allegations. 
True it is that colleges are not apt to think that 


‘ Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough,’ 


nor to overturn instead of repairing. A confession of past failure and ill-suc- 
cess, such as that implied in revolutionary measures of destruction and ren- 
ovation, is not apt to be made by them, or to express their convictions. But 
then the changes, great as they may seem if measured by the contrasts of 
centuries, are no violent nor sudden ones: they are such changes as time with 
his gentle irresistibleness works in whatever is not made but grows; in states 
and churches, and all things which live not by infusion and propping up but 
by inward 7. If the past may be our rule of judging we shall have such 
changes still. ‘They will come, as they have come, through enlightened men 
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in colleges and enlightened graduates without their walls. But far be from 
us those changes which instead of ingrooving themselves in forms becoming 
obsolete* tear and snap in twain; those which break up the flow of College 
history; which sever the connection with past science and with the world of 
the past; which render the venerable forms of grey antiquity less venerable 
to the scholar; which make a gap in the long procession of science upon 
which ages have looked as spectators, and inspire the student with the conceit 
that he is not at all a transmitter and a torchbearer, but rather one of a new 
race the creators and sole possessors of knowledge.—pp. 72-74. 

The discourse of Pres. Chapin, compared with that of Pres. 
Woolsey, is interesting from the striking contrast of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered. The first and youthful 
President of one of the youngest colleges at the West, modestly, 
yet ably defends the old system, from the recent objections which 
have been urged against it, and clearly exposes the fallacies upon 
which these objections are based. 


Theories of education are in many respects, like theories of 
medicine. The newest is likely to attract attention, and to find 
abundance of imitators. As theories’of medicine are tested by 
time, so are theories of education. The result of their actual 
working, when fairly tried, is the most satisfying and decisive test 
of the claims of both. This is a cogent reason for leaving the 
question between the new and the old, without discussion, to the 
decision of experiment, and the arbitrament of time. ‘There is 
a reason more cogent, however, which compels us to discuss the 
claims of both, when discussion will be of any use, and to an- 
ticipate by satisfactory reasoning, so far as we can, what will 
be the result in fact. False theories in medicine are very costly 
to human life. The experiment of fact is only determined by 
the sacrifice of multitudes of living men. Unsound theories of 
education are equally costly to the noblest part of man. They 
result in the imperfect or the injurious training of the living soul. 

We propose to enter into no defense of the old system. We 
are content to leave it to the decision which time has passed 
upon it, and to the confidence which the experience of past 
generations naturally awakens in the minds of the generation 
now living. Nor do we wish to attack the new system. We 
respect the reputed author of this “ Report” as well as the 
gentlemen who have with him subscribed to it their names. So 
far as the weight of their experience, or the authority of their 
opinions is concerned, we are content to leave these to their natu- 
ral influence. So far, however, as this is an argument, designed 
to establish certain conclusions, and founded upon alleged facts 
and reasonings, so far is it open to strictures and questionings, 
and these strictures are invited by the somewhat confident and 
positive manner in which the argument is conducted. 





* “Let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies.”— Tennyson. 
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The conclusion which the report aims to prove, is that the sys- 
tem of education hitherto pursued in Brown University, has fail- 
ed to attract a sufficient number of students to support the col- 
lege, and has also failed to give the education which is justly re- 
quired by the present state of the community. If the argument 
were directed to this conclusion only, we should feel that the af- 
fair is entirely private, and that with it neither we nor our read- 
ers have any particular concern. But in order to establish this 
conclusion, it was deemed necessary to prove that the colleges in 
New England generally, are in the same condition, and labor un- 
der similar defects. ‘The argument is directed to this general 
conclusion and has this general bearing. 

The question which we propose to discuss is this, do the facts 
and reasonings that are adduced actually justify this conclusion ? 

The arguments are arranged somewhat informally, under the 
following heads. “'The system of University Education in Great 
Britain. ‘The progress and present state of University Education 
in this country. The present condition of this University. The 
measures which the committee recommend for the purpose of 
enlarging the usefulness of the Institution. ‘The subject of col- 
legiate degrees.” 

Upon the first point it is said, that the founders of the New 
England colleges, being graduates of the English universities, 
took these institutions, or rather a single college in a university, 
for their model. After a very general, but so far as it goes a cor- 
rect account of one of these colleges, itis added. ‘“ We however 
varied in many respects from the original idea, and it must be ad- 
mitted that our changes were generally for the worse.” And 
what are these changes “for the worse?” “ We required resi- 
dence in a college edifice, and thus assumed the whole superin- 
tendence of students; but our buildings were constructed with 
no reference to this object. Our officers were at first like theirs, 
apresident and tutors, but the president did not live in college, 
nor, when professors were subsequently appointed, was provision 
made for their residence.” After stating also that we gave our 
colleges the power of conferring degrees, which in England was 
restricted to the university, the Report proceeds : 

“The result of our departures from the original idea has been in every re- 
spect unfortunate. In the first place, we assume the responsibility of a super- 
intendence which we have rendered ourselves incapable of fulfilling; and we 
have lost the humanizing effect produced by the daily association of students 
with older and well bred gentlemen, so obvious in an English college; and, in 
the second place, we have expended almost al] the funds appropriated to edu- 
cation in the construction of unsightly buildings, we had almost said barracks, 
for which, perhaps, the highest merit that can be claimed is, that they are not 
positively and universally a nuisance.”—Report, p. 10. 

The only changes ‘for the worse” that are here specified, are 
two; the fact that the students, though required to live in a pub- 
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lic building, do not reside in a quadrangle, of which the outer 
windows are grated, and that the president and professors do not 
reside with them. In respect to the last point, we remark that 
the masters of the English colleges, when married, do not reside 
in the building in such a way as to give to the undergraduates 
the “ humanizing effect” of intercourse with their families ; that 
professors were hardly known in the New England colleges till 
one hundred and sixty years after Harvard coliege was founded, 
about the time of their alleged decay ; and that the tutors have, 
in all cases, resided with the students, occupying chambers in the 
public buildings, and in most cases, eating with them at the 
commons table. In respect to the first, that of erecting build- 
ings which do not secure any superintendence over the students, 
we can only say that these buildings do not indeed secure the 
superintendence of a prison, but we deny, altogether, that the 
fact that they were not built in the form of a quadrangle, and 
furnished with grated windows, renders them utterly unfit as an 
aid to the reasonable supervision which may be and is exercised, 
when students reside together. ‘That these buildings are “ un- 
sightly” we allow, and so far, “ the change” was “ for the worse.” 
“That the highest merit that can be claimed is, that they are 
not positively and universally a nuisance” we deny, aflirming 
that they save the parents enormous bills for rent, which would 
be a “ nuisance” indeed, if these buildings did not exist,—that 
they afford a means of supervision which is most important,— 
that they tend to create a common feeling, an esprit du corps 
which, rightly directed, is most desirable, and that were it not for 
the parsimony of the public, the rooms in these buildings would 
be almost universally preferred by students themselves. We 
would ask also, whether it is true, that in consequence of this 
alleged defect of superintendence, the manners and morals of our 
students are inferior to those of the students of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, of equal age, and similar domestic training. The points 
of residence in a public building, and in contact with the in- 
structors are the ouly ones which are adduced to make out the very 
sweeping statement, that our changes have been “ for the worse.” 
As to the course of study, it is not contended that this was 
changed for the worse, indeed, it is affirmed that “ we adopted 
the unchangeable period of four years, and confined the course 
of education almost exclusively to Greek, Latin, and Mathemat- 
ics; adding, perhaps, a little more theology and natural philoso- 
phy.” * * * “The studies pursued were Latin, Greek, Math- 
ematics, Natural Philosophy, and Locke on the Understanding, 
while some attention was generally given to Theology and the 
Hebrew language.” We ask here how much Greek was studied 
in these colleges before the Revolution, and even down to 1800? 
How much Natural Philosophy before 1740, one hundred years 
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after Harvard college was founded? How long was Harvard 
college founded before “ Locke on the Understanding” was writ- 
ten? Was not logic, both in theory and practice, one of the 
principal studies in these colleges down to a period later than the 
American Revolution ? 

We do not wish to be hypercritical, but it strike us as some- 
what singular, that the course of study, if unchanged, should be 
introduced at all under the head of changes whether for the bet- 
ter or for the worse, and that it should be so broadly intimated 
that this course of study in 1640 or in 1700 even, consisted only 
of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and “ Locke 
on the Understanding,” and that this was copied from the Eng- 
lish universities. ‘The author of this report evidently had his 
mind fixed on two leading ideas, first, that the colleges were 
in a given condition just before the American Revolution, and 
secondly, that these colleges were modelled, course of study and 
all, after the English universities, and did not advert to the fact 
that from 1640 to 1775, the world had made great advances, 
that Natural Philosophy had been called into being, “ Locke on 
the Understanding” had started the long succession of imitators 
and opposers, and that these changes had exerted a far greater in- 
fluence upon the course of study in the American colleges, than 
upon that of the English universities. 

It seems also in place here to ask, if these changes in respect 
to buildings, were “ for the worse,” which we by no means ad- 
mit, were no changes made for the better? Was not that a great 
change for the better, with which the New England colleges 
first started into being, and according to which, the students were 
subjected to daily examination or recitation by their public tutors, 
a practice which has not been fully established to this hour in 
the English and Scotch universities? And is it not true that 
this feature was adopted from the English schools, as Eton and 
Westminster ? 

We have puzzled ourselves somewhat to answer the question 
why these remarks on the system of university education in Great 
Britain were introduced at all, and what bearing they have 
upon the argument. At one time we thought that we had dis- 
covered the answer to this inquiry, in the passing remark which 
was designed to carry not a little weight with a portion of the 
public for whom the Report was written, that “ the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were, as it is well known, established 
mainly, if not exclusively, for the benefit of the clergy. They 
were ecclesiastical and monastic institutions. The course of 
study which they prescribed was designed for the education of 
priests,” éc. This opiaion was strengthened by the remark 
in the same strain, that the colleges in New England gave 
great attention to theology and Hebrew, “ inasmuch as a large 
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portion of the students were designed for the ministry.” We 
reasoned thus, the argument which it is designed to found on 
the relation of our colleges to the whiversities must be, that 
as both these classes of institutions were constructed for the 
special training of the clergy, they are of course unfitted for 
the wants of the community at large. But when we were told 
on the very next page that these colleges, founded on the model 
of monastic institutions, when in their highest perfection and 
glory, “nurtured the men who, as jurists, and statesmen, aud 
diplomatists, in the intellectual struggle that preceded the Revo- 
lution, shrunk not from doing battle with the ablest men of the 
mother country, and won for themselves, in the contest, the 
splendid eulogy of Lord Chatham, the noblest of them all; the 
same men who, when the Revolution was accomplished, framed 
for us, their successors, the Constitution of the United States, 
perhaps the most important documeut that the eighteenth century 
produced,” we verily thought, that if these monastic and cleri- 
cal seminaries could train men for services of such various and 
splendid renown, they might, as schools of training even now, 
with the four years’ course of Latin, Greek, &c., be the best for 
general education that can well be devised. But this conclusion 
would spoil the argument, and would leave unexplained the ref- 
erence to the universities of Great Britain. 

We pass from this, however, to the second topic or head of ar- 
gument; “The progress and present state of university educa- 
tion in this country.” The colleges, as long as they kept to the 
model of the English universities, with all their ‘changes for the 
worse,” we are told, “ were eminently successful.” The reasons 
alleged for this success are, that “ the course of study was limit- 
ed, and time was allowed for deliberate investigation of each 
science. The mind of the students was suffered to invigorate 
itself by reflection and reading, and hence, with far less perfect 
means than we now possess, it seems to have attained a more 
manly development.” ‘The course of study was indeed limited. 
The Latin authors regularly recited in Yale College before 1800, 
were Virgil, Horace, Cicero’s Select Orations, and Cicero de Ora- 
tore, little more than is now required for admission to the institu- 
tion ; the only Greek regularly recited was the Testament, not 
so much as is now required to enter. A small class, studied for 
the Berkeley scholarship, additional Greek and Latin. ‘The math- 
ematics were taught from inferior compends. What were the 
sciences, for the deliberate investigation of which time was 
allowed, does not appear, unless logic were such an one, which 
the present generation has been taught to ignore, and therefore to 
despise. More time was indeed allowed to the student, than at 
present, to use or abuse. Some of this was used by the indus- 
trious, to “ invigorate themselves by reflecticn,” but it will hardly 
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be argued from this fact, that we ought to give the students 
greater leisure, in order to return to the golden age of academical 
perfection. 

The truth is, these statements will be regarded by the gradu- 
ates of those days with perfect wonder. If it is indeed true, as 
it may be, that their minds attained to a more manly develop- 
ment than those of more recent times, it will not be ascribed by 
a single individual of them, to the fewness of the studies which 
they pursued, nor to the greater time which they gave to them, 
but to the greater earnestness of the life which they lived, and 
the greater simplicity of their views of what constituted prepa- 
ration for actual life, and wherein consisted actual success in 
life. ‘The severity of manners which then prevailed, the respect 
which was paid to age and station, and which put back the period 
of entrance upon independent manhood till nearly the age of forty, 
made all the previous experience of life a kind of subjection and 
pupilage. ‘The actual influence of men of wisdom and age in 
reproving temerity, in detecting sophistry, and in smiting down 
arrogance,—as well as the absence of the means of passing off 
superficial for real knowledge, that are now furnished in reviews, 
ponular lectures, and quack systems of education,—all these in- 
fluences combined, prolonged the period of education long after 
the days of graduation, and made the essays of years at the bar, 
in the pulpit, and in the senate house, to be a continued educa- 
tion, leading to a manly development indeed. 

We are glad to see the principle recognized for once in this 
report, though it would seem almost inadvertently, that the true 
end of education is the manly development of the mind, and is 
not the communication of a given amount of knowledge, which 
may be requisite for the art or science by which a man earns his 
bread. We are pleased also to notice the concession, that a sys- 
tem of training which is said to have been designed for the edu- 
eation of professional men and of the clergy particularly, produ- 
ced men adequate to any exigency, and to the most novel and 
trying circumstances to which men are ever called. 

But the argument proceeds. “ With the present century a 
new era dawned upon the world.” ‘The resources of a great 
country were to be developed by the mind of the people aroused 
to new energy. ‘To develop these resources, science was needed 
to direct labor, and for the science required, the people looked to 
the colleges. But this science was not to be found in the system 
of instruction already prevailing in the colleges. Virgil, and 
Horace, and Homer, and Demosthenes, could not train men to 
survey land, to construct roads, to build and navigate ships, to 
cultivate the soil, toestablish mannfactories.’ This, we are told, 
“was an important crisis in the history of collegiate education in 
this country. ‘To remain in its present condition was impossible. 
Every one conceded that a knowledge of those sciences on which 
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success depends in the various departments of active life, must 
be communicated to students in our higher seminaries of learn- 
ing.” If by the higher seminaries of learning, be intended the 
colleges already existing, very few have conceded that these col- 
leges could or ought to attempt to give the knowledge of these 
sciences, to such an extent, as is here implied. Very few have 
thought that the colleges ought to be so modified as to profess 
to give such knowledge. But the colleges, we are told, found 
themselves in a dilemma, in consequence of these demands. 
They ought to have said, we can not do this work in four years, 
We will, therefore, either extend the time of study, or will make 
it optional with the student to select the studies best suited to 
his profession, and give him thorough instruction, as far as he 
goes. But they did neither of these things, but crowded all these 
new sciences into the space of time already fully occupied, “ by 
curtailing every other that may have been previously taught, 
thus increasing the number, and teaching every one less perfect- 
ly.” “The time of study was not extended, but science after 
science was added to the course, as fast as the pressure from 
without seemed to require it.” 

This is the representation. We do not deny that there is a 
semblance of truth in it, just enough to enable us to identify the 
caricature. If it is true, that the colleges have introduced more 
studies than they could thoroughly teach, it has been by admit- 
ting in part the very false assumption that pervades this report 
from beginning to end, that the college is bound to qualify a 
man fully to discharge the duties of any profession, which he 
may choose to follow; that it is a school of special, as well as of 
general training. But the consideration of facts will show that 
it is true to but a very limited extent. The fact is not even ad- 
verted to in the report, that during the interval described, the 
preparatory studies have been more than doubled in amount, so 
that some of the students who now enter college know more of 
Greek, and nearly as much of Latin as the best scholars who grad- 
uated fifty years ago, and that as fast as time has been lost by 
crowding in the sciences at one end of the course, time has been 
gained, by crowding out studies at the other. Nor is this all. 
It is the testimony of all who are competent to judge, that in one 
college at least, and we speak of one becanse we can speak with 
confidence, nearly all the studies which are now pursued, are 
prosecuted with greater thoroughness, enthusiasm, and success, 
than at any previous period, that during the last twenty years 
there have been striking advances in these respects, and that the 
examinations for entrance and during the entire course, are prose- 
cuted with a rigor and are encountered with a thorough prepa- 
ration which were never before equalled. We speak here only 
in comparison with what has been, not at all in respect to what 
is desirable, or may be attained. 
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The consequences of this new order of things, are then de- 
picted. First, it is argued that it is quite impossible “that the 
work that is marked out in the course of studies in any of our 
colleges can be performed in four years.” Iu support of this it 
is alleged that “ the course of study in the English universities” 
“is extremely limited,” and yet those who are candidates for 
honors are obliged to study industriously, and frequently intense- 
ly,” while we impose “ three or four times the amount of labor” 
upon our students. The course of reading for a degree in an Eng- 
lish university is indeed limited, so limited that to impose ten 
times the amount upon one of our students, would not be exces- 
sive, but the amount of study requisite to qualify the competitors 
for honors to appear with respectability on the arena, is far great- 
er than that which is exacted from our students. The two 
amounts are very different ; to substitute the one for the other, and 
to leave the impression that we impose three cr four times the 
greater,* is an inadvertence, which, if it were intentional, would 
be a sophism of the grossest character. 

But this method of study is affirmed to be unfortunate on the 
mind of the student. ‘The student never carrying forward his 
knowledge to its results, but being ever fagging at elements, 
loses all enthusiasm in the pursuit of science. He studies not 
from the love of study, but to accomplish a task. He learns to 
cram for a recitation, or for an examination; and when the last 
is over, his work is done, and he is willing to forget all that he 
has studied. It gave him no pleasure, it has yielded him no 
fruit, and he gladly dismisses it all from his thoughts forever.” 

Js this representation correct? So far as we have had oppor- 
tunity to observe, the complaint with the students through the 
greater portion of the college course, is, not that they have too 
many studies, but that they are perpetually drilled in the same 
round of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. We do not deny that 
the actual operation of the college system on the mind of many 
students accords with the description. It is not, however, the 
fault of the system, but it results from the imperfection of youth. 
It would not be cured by a change in the system, or by the in- 
troduction of one that is new. It must be outgrown by the en- 





* It may be said, that the examination for honors is confined to but few 
books, while our colleges require a great number. We reply, a philologist may 
spend years upon years in mastering a single book, and the mathematician 
may do the same, in applying to new problems the principles of algebra and 
of fluxions. The question is, do we impose more studies than can be thor- 
oughly learned? This is confidently repeated in this report, and asserted in 
the most positive manner. To these positions and confident assertions, we op- 
pose the undeniable fact, that in the German gymnasia, from which the Ger- 
man students graduate at about 19 or 20 years of age, a greater number of 
studies is pursued than in the American colleges. The objection will not be 
made, we presume, that these studies are not thoroughly taught. 
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larged experience and the wiser head of the mature man. The 
students of our colleges are youth. ‘They have the chafing im- 
patience under present duty, and the eager enthusiasm to grapple 
with future and unknown tasks, which are incident to youth. 
They vote all present rules, and languages, and sciences, and ex- 
aminations, aud instructors, an offence and a scandal, and glory 
in that blessed future, when they shall roam in the flowery fields 
of knowledge, and every task shall be a pleasure, and every 
science shall be learned as easily as a song. The temper of 
youth is the same, whether in the school of Eton or Westminster, 
the gymnasium of Germany, the college of France, or the col- 
leges of America, except perhaps in the university that 7s at 
Providence and the one that is fo be at Cleveland. By-and-by 
they outgrow this view of tasks, and examinations, and instruc- 
tors. When they enter the university of Germany, or the pro- 
fessional school of America, and the powers matured by painful 
drilling, begin to rejoice in the exercise of the strength which 
they have acquired, and the student begins to feel that his liveli- 
hood and success have to do with the knowledge he gains, then 
study seems to be a different matter. Then do we hear not so 
often, complaints of the system under which they were trained, 
as regrets that they did not fag harder at the elements, and did 
not master more thoroughly their text-books, and drudge more 
faithfully for the recitation of that, which, if its acquisitions had 
not remained, would have left something far better, the capacity 
to use the intellect with ease, and vigor, and success. 

The appeal is also made to the fruits of this training. ‘ All of 
our colleges teach Greek and Latin, but where are our classical 
scholars? All teach mathematics, but where are our mathemati- 
cians?’ It would be sufficient to answer on the principles of 
‘supply and demand’ which are assumed in this report, that the 
demand for scholars in this country is very limited, and we ought 
not to expect a very ample supply. The fact is, that there are 
scholars in this country, both classical and mathematical. If it 
be said in the spirit of the quotation from Mr. Ticknor, that our 
colleges have not made them such, we answer that these colleges 
have never professed to complete such a training. Their course 
of study and the time at which they take the student, both render 
it impossible. ‘The American college occupies the ground mid- 
way between the gymnasium and the university on the conti- 
nent. It is gross injustice to complain that it does not do the whole 
work of the latter. Besides there is another and more serious 
difficulty. It is the early training, the discipline of the early 
youth, that makes the scholar in the sense in which the appella- 
tion is used by Mr. Ticknor. The college can not do the work 
of the nursery and the preparatory school. If it occupies the 
ground of the two last years of the gymnasium, or the collegiate 
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schools of England, and the work of the earlier years has not 
been thoroughly done, the deficiency can not be supplied. Sir 
Robert Peel composed Latin verses with fluency at the age of 
thirteen. Boys are trained in Germany to compose Latin well 
at an earlier age. ‘The few accomplished classical scholars that 
have been trained in this country, have been from their boyhood, 
drilled in Latin and Greek. These young men have graduated 
at our colleges, but they did not find that the instruction there 
received was not scholarlike, but are forward to confess the ben- 
efit of the discipline which they encountered. ‘ But they were 
forced to perfect their training abroad.’ What if they were? 
We can not but regret that the necessity existed, but this fact 
does not prove, that the colleges do not do all which may reason- 
ably be expected of them; least of all, does it prove, that it 
would help the matter or tend to create scholars, if the colleges 
should assume the functions of academy, gymnasium, and uni- 
versity, united. 

‘But the colleges have not supplied the demand for civil en- 
gineers, which has been very great.’ So also the demand has 
been great for military engineers, for educated machinists, and 
naval constructors. Does that prove that the colleges as such, 
ought to train all sorts of engineers, machinists and ship builders ? 
It would be in point to show that the mathematics, so far as they 
are pursued in them are not thoroughly taught, and still more in 
point to prove that the special attainments in the practical sciences 
which are made at West Point, are not purchased at a great ex- 
pense to the general culture of the student. 

Another point, on which great stress is laid in the conduct of 
this argument, is the alleged fact, that the colleges finding them- 
selves likely to be deserted by the community have resorted to 
the expedient of cheapening their tuition by raising permanent 
funds, in order to increase the number of students; that notwith- 
standing these efforts, the number of students has been dimin- 
ishing in proportion to the population ; and that this proves, they 
do not furnish the education which the community requires. 

It is very positively asserted more than once, that these colleges 
till very recently have been self-supporting institutions. This 
statement is very extraordinary, and it can net have been written, 
with a vivid recollection of the minute and frequent proofs of 
the contrary which are furnished in the history cf Harvard and 
of Yale. All the public buildings of these colleges have been 
erected by means of private and public benefactions. Perma- 
nent endowments for the support of the officers have been pro- 
vided in part, from the earliest time. Yale College received an 
annual appropriation of a hundred pounds from the state, for 
more than fifty years. The salaries of some officers have been 
paid from the state treasuries, large donations from individuals 
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and the government have repeatedly been given, either to pay off 
the debts of these colleges, or to provide for particular necessities 
or to go into a general fund. The effect of all these donations 
and we may add their avowed object was to cheapen tuition for 
the public good, that more persons might be enabled to receive a 
liberal education. It is true, that the method of realizing this 
object by raising funds to be specially appropriated to the use of 
the indigent and meritorious, was a thought of more recent 
times, but the effect of these funds, is so far from cheapening 
tuition in general, that it rather sustains the ordinary price to 
those who can afford to pay it. But we are told that these funds 
were raised, because the means of the colleges were diminishing. 
The means of colleges are always diminishing, i. e., its capital 
stock being derived from the benefactions of the public, must be 
now and then replenished, as new buildings, new books and new 
apparatus are required, and as the advance of science demands a 
new outlay. But that this expedient was devised because the 
number of students was falling off, and the treasuries of the col- 
leges were becoming empty, seems to us to be idle affirmation. 
This class of funds were primarily the fruit of religious zeal. 
They were first raised to defray the expenses of students for the 
ministry. Afterwards they were enlarged to meet the wants of 
all those that are meritorious and indigent, that the public good 
might be promoted thereby. 

But the authors of this report would have us believe, that it 
was because inducements to enter the learned professions were 
becoming far less, and those to enter the active professions far 
greater. Nay they would persuade the public, that it was to re- 
duce the price of tuition, in order to draw students to a particular 
college, when there were not students enough for all, that these 
funds were primarily contributed. We can not think that facts 
will warrant a single one of these representations, and we are at 
loss to understand, how they should have been made or endorsed 
by the signers of this report. 

But the report proceeds. ‘'The colleges finding their custom- 
ers leaving the shops, might have provided themselves with 
wares to attract a large number, or they might have altered the 
system of education to suit the demands of the community, but 
this they did not choose to do, but rather forced the community 
by appeals to their generosity, to pay the expense of the com- 
modity which they did not need.’ Whatever competition or 
feeling of rivalry may have existed among the colleges of New 
England we believe to be owing to the fact that more of these col- 
leges were founded than were really required. Local attachments, 
religious or denominational preferences, have occasioned this mul- 
tiplication of their number, with its disastrous and depressing 
influences upon the cause of sound learning. These local and 
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religious preferences united to a strong desire to do the public 
a service are sufficient to account altogether for the readiness 
with which these funds were raised, without the fancy of a sup- 
posed alarm, at the diminution of the number of those who de- 
sired an edueation.* 

“ But in this” fancied “ dilemma, two courses were again open 
before the colleges. The first was to adapt the article produced, 
to the wants of the community. Inasmuch as a less number 
desired to enter the learned professions, and those who were en- 
tering them, did not, in many cases, prefer this mode of prepara- 
tion, the sources from which students were supplied to the col- 
leges seemed to be drying up. But here were large and intelli- 
gent classes of citizens who needed education, though not such 
education as the colleges afforded. ‘These institutions might 
then have been at once modified, and their advantages extended, 
not to one class, merely, but to every class which needed a scien- 
tific and liberal education. In this manner, they might proba- 
bly have been enabled to support themselves. ‘The other course 
was to appeal to the charity of the public, and thus provide funds 
by which the present system might be sustained. The second 
course was adopted.” But was not the first course also at- 
tempted? No one who is familiar with the experiments which 
were made in this direction a few years since in two or three of 
the leading colleges of New England, will hesitate for an answer. 
But what was actually done, and with the actual result, has been 
so well described by Pres. Wayland himself in a previous work 
that we can not do better than to quote his own language. 

“Tt has been said that the course of study in our colleges was formed in a 
remote age, and that it is adapted only to a state of society very different 
from our own. Specially has it been urged that the study of the classics is at 
best but useless, that it has no relation to our present duties and every day en- 
gagements, and that the time devoted to it had much better be employed upon 
the study of the Modern Languages. Besides, it has been said that our col- 
legiate course should extend its benefits to merchants, manufacturers, and 





* We can not refrain in passing, from remarking upon the following state- 
ments. “It is a remarkable fact, especially among such a people as that of 
New England, that colleges are the only corporations intrusted with funds, either 
by public or private liberality, which are not required to make an annual ex- 
hibit of their property and the mode in which it is appropriated. The receipts 
and disbursements, even of a mite society, are always made public, but of the 
colleges in New England, there is but one, [i. e., Harvard,] which publishes its 
Treasurer’s annual report.” The authors of the report were not aware that 
the Treasurer’s report of the funds in Yale College is required to be made pub- 
lic every year to the Legislature of Connecticut, who can print it or not as 
they choose and that it is also printed for the use of the Corporation and can 
be had by applying to the Treasurer. This mistake may be trivial but it 
seems to us that the most scrupulous accuracy is desirable in collecting data 
for inferences as important as those of this document, and especially in using 
them to the real if not the intended disparagement of institutions in which 
the public generally confide. 
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every class of citizens. These persons desire the honors of a degree as much 
as others. They do not however wish to waste their time in the study of the 
classics, and therefore the studies required of the candidate for a degree 
should be accommodated so as to meet their reasonable wishes. It was pre- 
dicted that as soon as this change should be made, our colleges would be 
crowded with those who were anxious to avail themselves of these advantages 
and to obtain the honor of a decree. 

*In obedience with these suggestions a change was made some years since 
in the studies of some of our colleges. Both a classical and scientific course 
were established, the first requiring the study of the Learned and the other 
substituting in their room the Modern languages. ‘Teachers were engaged, 
classes were divided, each student had his option, and all who wished were 
invited to become candidates for a degree upon these modified conditions, 
But what was the result? No one came to accept of what was thus freely offered. 
The system dragged for a few years, and then perished from mere inanition. 

“Very much the same course has been pursued in regard to the higher 
mathematics. The same objections were made to this branch of a liberal ed- 
ucation, and it has been proposed to substitute in their place the study of his- 
tory or of natural science. To a considerable degree this experiment has 
been combined with the other, and with very much the same result. The col- 
leges so far as I know, which have obeyed the suggestions of the public, have 
failed to find themselves sustained by the public. The means which it was 
supposed would increase the number of students in fact diminished it, and 
thus things gradually after every variety of trial have generally tended to 
their original constitution. So much easier is it to discover faults than to amend 
them ; to point out evils than to remove them. «4nd thus have we been taught that 
the public does not always know what it wants, and that itis not always wise to 
take it at its word."—Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the United 
States. By Francis Wayland. 1842. pp. 12, 15. 

To the justice of these last remarks we fully subscribe, and it 
will require more argument than is afforded or suggested in this 
report, to prove that the material and fata! defects that marred 
these efforts of the colleges to please the community was that 
this “ popular and practical course,” as it was called, was extended 
through four years and was rewarded with the usual academical 
degree. 

But to return to the argument: after stating the dilemma in 
which the colleges found themselves, and the mistaken course 
which was adopted to escape from it, the question is then asked 
what success attended these efforts, in the three following partic- 
ulars. ‘Has the present mode of supporting the existing colle- 
giate system, increased the number of educated men in New 
England? Has the standard of professional ability been raised 
within the last thirty years? Have our efforts in this direction 
increased the number of the ministers of the Gospel ?” 


In respect to the first question, we remark, that the most im- 
portant inquiry is not whether the number of educated men has 
increased, but whether the quality of the education received has 
been improved, and this though answered in part under the second 
of the questions proposed, is not wholly determined by a correct 
answer even to this last. Many of our educated men do not now 
enter the professions. Of those who do not cnter the professions, 
a considerable portion are our very best trained scholars. 
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But in order to answer the first question, whether the nuz- 
ber of our educated men has increased, the report gives us the 
statistics of the number of students in the New England colleges, 
at intervals of four years each, from 1830 to 1850. ‘ During 
this period our population has greatly increased, a general inter- 
est in education has increased also, and large endowments have 
been bestowed upon the colleges, and we ought to expect that 
the number of our students should bear at least as great pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, in 1850 as in 1830. But 
in point of fact we find that in 1830, one in 13,650 was pursu- 
ing a collegiate education, while in 1849 there was only one in 
14,080.’ 

On this calculation we have only to remark that those persons 
who judge of such matters by figures alone, might perhaps reflect, 
that other causes come into consideration, which greatly affect 
the number of students in our colleges at a given period, as the 
given commercial prosperity of the community, a great degree of 
which has a tendency to withdraw students, a less degree to 
increase them, and a still less degree to diminish them again. 
During this interval also, a large foreign population has come into 
New England, each thousand of whom if they can do nothing 
else for the argument of the report, or the cause of education, can 
at least figure in its columns of statistics, and thus argue strenu- 
ously against the college system. During the same time, the re- 
lative proportion of students who come from out of New Eng- 
land to its colleges may have been increased or it may have been 
diminished. The prosperity of the Baptist college and Theolog- 
ical seminary at Hamilton might very naturally figure against 
the result at Brown University and at Newton. Or if the 
question is to be decided by statistics, the commonest maxims ap- 
plied to inductions of this sort, should at least be observed. One 
of these is that a longer interval of time than twenty years should 
be selected. Another is that notice should be taken of the fact, 
whether or not, during the period taken there was a steady ten- 
dency in the direction of the final result. 

Neither of these rules has been observed in this case. The 
interval of time is not long enough to be made the basis of any 
inference of this kind. Nothing is more easily proved, than that 
for the last century and a half, the number of students in the 
colleges of New England, has borne no steady proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. At one time the colleges have been full 
for several years in succession. At another, the classes are smal- 
ler. Let an advocate, who wished to establish any conclusion 
whatever in regard to the state of education, or of confidence in 
the colleges, during the last century, take periods of twenty 
years, of each of which the beginning should show a few larger 
classes and the termination several classes that are smaller, or the 
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reverse, and he might make figures prove whatever he should 
choose. 

‘The second of these rules has been violated very grossly. From 
1830 to 1844, three-fourths of the time, there was a steady in- 
crease, from an aggregate of 1560 students to one of 2063, an 
increase of nearly thirty-three per cent., which was more rapid 
than that of the population, while it is only from the accidental 
diminution in the remaining five years that these sweeping con- 
clusions have been induced, which are set forth as the failure of 
a plan to resuscitate the colleges, which plan itself is nothing but 
a figment of the inquirer’s brain. 

We pass to the second question, concerning the consequences 
of this unfortunate condition of colleges and of collegiate educa- 
tion. “ Has the standard of professional ability been raised within 
the last thirty years?” For an answer, the report gives a random 
guess, then an assertion that is wholly irrelevant if it were true, 
and winds up with a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. 
The random guess is expressed as follows. “It is however, we 
think, a very general opinion that the average of professional talent 
is declining.” The assertion, which if true, has no bearing on the 
argument, is that the “ productive professions” attract young men 
away from the learned professions, and enable them to rise to the 
highest stations in society, which “ would indicate that the pro- 
fessions certainly had not advanced as rapidly as society around, 
so that relatively they had retrograded.” Whether the profes- 
sions have relatively retrograded in the public estimation is one 
question, “ whether the standard of professional ability has been 
raised is quite another.” The conclusion in which nothing is 
concluded is this. ‘“ But without pressing the argument further, 
it will probably be conceded, and this is sufficient for our pur- 
pose, that no noticeable effect upon the intellectual character 
of the professions has been produced by the efforts which we 
have made to reduce the price of tuition in our colleges.” We 
believe that the standard of professional ability has on the whole 
been raised within the last twenty years. The period is too 
short, to authorize us to expect a very noticeable improvement, 
but we believe in some of the professions it is distinctly visible. 
It is true the circumstances of society have been such, that 
quackery and charlatanism have been successful, and sometimes 
conspicuously so, particularly in the medical and the clerical pro- 
fessions, but we are not aware that the reduced price of tuition 
in the colleges, or the influences which have emanated from the 
colleges have had anything to do with this result. Rather do we 
believe, that it is because the colleges and the training imparted 
at the colleges have had so little influence in guiding and correct- 
ing the popular judgment and taste, that this charlatanism has 
been so successful. 
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The last question is, “have our efforts in this direction in- 
creased the number of the ministers of the Gospel.” Recourse 
is had to the statistics upon this point. It is found that there 
were nearly as many theological students in the seminaries of 
New England from 1830-34 as from 1845-49, and it is conclu- 
ded that the tendency of this system of giving away an educa- 
tion is not to increase the number of clergymen. 

We trust the clerical signers of this report will not think that 
we claim any originality for the suggestion, that it has been 
thought by very respectable authorities, that certain influences, 
usually denominated moral and religious, have somewhat to do 
with determining the choice of the clerical profession, and with 
the increase of the numbers in that profession. The writer recol- 
lects the fact that in a college class consisting of eighty-one mem- 
bers, at the beginning of the senior year, not more than five had 
any thought of studying for the ministry, whereas three years 
after their graduation, it was known that more than thirty had 
commenced theological studies. 

We yield all deference to the calculations of political econo- 
mists, and we believe that the principle of “supply and demand” 
holds good with reference to all matters to which it may properly 
be applied. But we do not believe that, given much or little 
money, the result will be more or fewer clergymen, any more 
than we believe in the rule, that given the old or the reformed 
colleges, the consequences will be seen in the diminution or the 
increase of the same class. 

In view of the alleged failure in these three particulars, under 
the alleged—which in our view is entirely a fictitious—cause, 
that the funds were contributed, in order that tuition might be 
reduced and students might be increased, the report thus expresses 
the conclusion which it thinks justified by these premises. 


“We are, therefore, forced to adopt the other supposition, that our colleges 
are not filled because we do not furnish the education desired by the people. 
We have constructed them upon the idea, that they are to be schools of prep- 
aration for the professions. Our customers, therefore, come from the smallest 
class of society ; and the importance of the education which we furnish is not 
so universally acknowledged as formerly, even by this class. We have pro- 
duced an article for which the demand is diminishing. We sell it at less than 
cost, and the deficiency is made up by charity. We give it away, and still 
the demand diminishes. Is it not time to inquire whether we can not furnish 
an article for which the demand will be, at least, somewhat more remunera- 
tive >— Report, p. 34. 


In farther support of this view, along extract is given from 
the report of the commissioners appointed in 1830 by the 
Crown, to examine the universities of Scotland. This report ex- 
presses decidedly and pointedly an unfavorable opinion of the in- 
fluence of the bursaries in those universities. ‘The commission- 
ers say that these bursaries are too numerous, and bear so great a 
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proportion to the number of the really indigent, that they attract 
students to the university who have no fitness for the professions, 
by the simple hope of maintenance, and that the effect of so large 
a number of inferior scholars is to lower the standard of scholar- 
ship down to the capacities of inferior men. 

All this may be true. When the funds in our colleges are 
large enough literally to pension and maintain students, as do the 
Scotch bursaries, and more numerous than there are worthy ap- 
plicants, the extract will be appropriate. We would suggest that 
it be reserved for such an occasion. 

We come now to the third head of inquiry, the consideration 
of the manner in which Brown University has been affected by 
the changes which have been taking place in collegiate education 
in New England. 

We shall offer no extended remarks or criticism upon this part 
of the argument. If the Corporation of Brown University think 
that the college is suffering greatly from a diminution of students 
or for a want of funds, and think moreover that the only way to 
obtain more students and to ear more money, is to change the 
system it is no concern of ours. If they think, in mercantile 
phrase, that in order to do a larger business it is wise to do an- 
other kind of business, we shall not interfere. If they think 
that because there are too many colleges in New England, they 
will devote their buildings, and funds, &c., to an education that 
is not strictly collegiate, they must do as they think best. They 
may become an academy, a real school, a gymnasium and uni- 
versity, all in one, or they may add a department for instruction 
in any art or trade whatsoever, for this is a free country. 

It is only when to justify themselves, they attack and depreci- 
ate the whole collegiate system, and respectfully yet really hold 
up all the colleges to popular prejudice and contempt, that we 
shall hold them accountable to show the reasons why, and shall 
take the liberty to criticise the reasons which they offer. 

There is one point in this argumeut, however, which we can 
not comprehend. It is said that it would require an additional 
fund of $50,000 to enable the college to go on successfully and 
pay its expenses well. It is proposed to raise $125,000 to enable 
it to do a remunerative business, and become a “ self-supporting 
institution.” But with $50,000, on the old plan, it would pay 
its annual dues, only it would do it on the basis of $50,000 as 
capital. We can not see how the addition of $75,000 more to 
this capital is fitted to render it self-supporting, unless this is to 
be converted into scrip, to be repaid with interest after the new 
or self-supporting system shall have been in operation long enough 
to earn surplus profits. That however is not suggested. ‘The 
scrip would constitute indeed a new kind of fancy stocks. 
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The next head of argument is “ the measures which the com- 
mittee recommend for the purpose of enlarging the usefulness of 
the institution.” 

These measures are briefly as follows: The fixed term of four 
years, or any other term, is to be abandoned, and every student 
is allowed to pursue as many or as few courses of study as he 
he may choose, subject to certain limitations. Every course of 
study, when once begun, is to be continued without interruption 
till it is completed. No student is to be admitied to a degree un- 
less he shall sustain his examination, in all the studies required 
for the degree, but no student shall be under any obligation to 
proceed to a degree. 

The advantages which it is expected will result from these al- 
terations are the following: It will add to the number of stu- 
dents, because, 1. The course ef instruction will, it is hoped, 
present a better preparation for the learned professions than that 
pursued at present. This class of pupils will not be diminished. 
2. Those who wish to pursue a more generous course of profes- 
sional education, can remain at college five or six years. 3. 
Many, who wish to enter the professions, are unwilling or unable 
to spend four years at college. This class would form an import- 
ant addition to our numbers, and we should thus, in some de- 
gree, improve the education of a large portion of all the profes- 
sions. 4. Most of the studies pursued in college, if well taught, 
would be attractive to young men preparing for any of the active 
departments of life. 6. Other students may be expected in these 
courses of study from those devoted to agriculture, chemistry, 
or science applied to the arts. 

These expected consequences are all presented, it will be seen, 
in the form of reasons why the number of students will be in- 
creased under the new arrangement. This fact, of itself, disin- 
clines us to discuss the merits of the new system. But, inas- 
much as the old system is distinctly and positively depreciated 
in the comparison, we hope it will not be deemed out of place to 
offer our own views upon the one as compared with the other. 

We object to the new system, because it throws away the ad- 
vantages which are peculiar to the college system and to a colle- 
giate education. What isacollege? A college, as its name im- 
ports, is a collection of students, who, from beginning to end, 
pursue together an appointed course of study. What are the pe- 
culiar advantages which result from an education at college? 
These do not result from the fact, that the student receives better 
instruction in one or all of the branches of science in which he 
might perfect himself, or that in one or all he makes greater at- 
tainments than he might under other circumstances. Under a 
private tutor, he might attain to very great eminence in every 
one of these studies, with the aid of his particular inspection and 

Vou. IX. 17 
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constant drilling, he might, in the same time, become a more fin- 
ished scholar in every branch of study. Nay, at an academy, or 
a high school he might go over the same ground, and apparently 
with greater thoroughness than many students do at college. Or, 
he might, in a large city, attach himself to different classes in 
different branches of study and selecting the best professor in 
each branch might derive very considerable advantages from 
the stimulus furnished by his associates. In this way his pro- 
gress might be very rapid, and his attainments very great. But 
he will still lack the peculiar advantages of being educated in 
a community of youth, who start from the same point, are car- 
ried over the same ground and part at the same goal. ‘The college 
system receives its inmates for the period of life when the habits, 
intellectual and moral, are formed. They are received when 
passing out of boyhood, they are discharged just as they begin to 
be men. They are not too old to receive new impressions with 
freshness, to enter upon new enterprises with excited ardor, and 
to submit themselves to unpleasant tasks with a dogged energy, 
and they are not so young as to forget the impressions which 
they receive, and to outgrow the habits which they acquire. 
During this most important and hopeful period of life, they are 
met by the same corps of instructors, each in his turn,—a corps 
numerous enough in a well-manned college, to prevent them from 
being formed after any one-sided and imperfect model, and to 
secure every desirable form of intellectual culture and excitement. 
Under the same course of study, from day to day, and from year to 
year, they watch the development of each other’s minds, with ob- 
servation sharpened by the keenest emulation to detect each other’s 
failings, to take note of any striking improvement, and with feel- 
ings wakeful enough to be most deeply excited and instructed by 
all these various impressions. They meet each other, after each 
day, in chapel, at the place of recitation, on the play-ground, at 
one another’s lodgings, and in various voluntary societies, for the 
noble strifes of excited intellects. Never afterwards in life, are 
they brought in so close and so long continued a contact with so 
many minds, under circumstances of so great interest. There is 
but one period of life when such excitement and such impressions 
are possible. Hence has it been in this country most extensively 
true that the discipline of college life is always remembered, 
that a wasted college life is always deplored, that college ac- 
quaintanceships are never forgotten, and that the college who 
does her duty to her sons, is regarded as the alma mater of their 
noblest life. 

The course of study is, we believe on the whole, wisely se- 
lected, and best adapted to train men who shall be capable of 
thinking while they act, and of acting as they think. These 
are in the highest and most rational use of the word, practical 
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men, and the studies which train them, are practical studies. 
We know that in this report it is often asserted and more fre- 
quently implied, that our colleges were originally designed and 
are exclusively fitted to prepare men for the professions, which 
design it is more than once very confidently intimated, they do 
not realize so well as other institutions—so that if we are to be- 
lieve this report, they are not very good, even for this object, and 
by consequence are very well fitted for no purpose whatever. 
The supposition in our view is wrong, that they were designed 
or are exclusively fitted for this object. They are fitted to train 
men for all the duties and offices of life, not in the special art 
or profession which is to occupy the chief attention of the life, 
but in that general culture which an education in a profession 
presupposes, and which a man without a profession preéminently 
requires, in order to be a truly practical man. For these reasons 
the course is not special in any department. It does not consist 
exclusively of Latin and Greek, for its aim is not primarily to 
train philologists, but to give to the mind familiarity with lan- 
guage, and thought as expressed by language, and in the way which 
long experience has proved to be the best practical training for 
this peculiar and most important instrument and accomplishment. 
Hence though the ancient languages may be disused and partially 
forgotten, their effects remain. It is not confined to the mathe- 
matics, for an exclusive education in the mathematics is a one- 
sided and narrow education, while in their place the mathematics 
give a singular strength and discrimination to the mind, and above 
all, teach the habit of severe and consecutive application. Nor 
does it consist principally of the physical sciences. These sci- 
ences, grand and glorious as they are, can not be understood as 
sciences, by any mind that has not learned to reflect, and to ap- 
ply itself severely to other subjects. If made familiar to a mind 
as yet immature, though they may in a sense be mastered, they 
are not comprehended as sciences, their grandest laws are reduced 
to facts for the memory, but are never principles for the reason. 
So far as they consist of facts, they can be learned from private 
study, by one who has a tact for them, and if the mind has been 
already trained, far better in the study or the laboratory, than 
when passively imbibed from the lips of a lecturer. To these 
are added logic and rhetoric, and the laws of the mind, and 
the principles of morals and politics, as furnishing the rules of 
thought and expression, with their application to sciences with 
which every thinking man is conversant, and on which every 
educated man must practically have principles, and know how to 
express and apply them. 

These studies are imposed upon all the students, in tasks which 
are to be completed at stated intervals, and to the acquisition and 
recitation of which, the entire energies of the college community 
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are devoted. We believe that few persons, even of those educa- 
ted at college, have reflected on the peculiar advantages which 
result from asystem of tasks enforced by the strong and severe 
pressure of college machinery. The mind is awakened to an 
energy of which it had not dreamed. It learns to concentrate its 
powers upon a given duty, and to accomplish that duty in a given 
time. Obstacles that would seem mountains under a voluntary 
system, are as mole-hills under a system that is enforced. Indo- 
lent and listless habits are shamed or driven ought of sight. 
Self-indulgent excuses vanish before the stern necessity of duty, 
as she holds up the certain penalty of loss of reputation, or open 
mortification. Such a course may be censured by indulgent 
fathers and fond mothers, as cruel and stern, but it imparts a 
manly vigor, a sturdy self-reliance, and a ready self-command, 
which can not be secured by any voluntary system. Whether a 
man is to be qualified for the business of a profession, or what is 
called the business of life, he leaves this arena, strong in powers 
and habits, of which the stock and strength will never be too 
abundant. 

The system proposed in this report, fails to secure these ad- 
vantages, and so far as it fails to secure them it is open to the 
most serious objections, and labors under fatal defects. It does 
not educate its pupils ina community in that peculiar and im- 
portant sense which we have described. Its classes do indeed 
form communities, but these are liable to be changed and broken, 
while, if certain of their members do go on for a course of years 
in the pursuit of a single study or of more, it is not with that 
peculiar interest in each other which characterizes a college com- 
munity. Into these classes new and incongruous elements are 
liable to be introduced at any time, with evil consequences. The 
students in the regu/ar course, who give their attention to the 
various subjects which make up a liberal culture, are vexed and 
chagrined by the dazzling exhibition, which a few stars in phi- 
lology make, (if indeed under the new system our poor country 
is at last to be blest with a classical scholar,) who give their sole 
attention to the classics. Or, on the other hand, while the regu- 
lar students in rhetoric are pursuing that study with the advanta- 
ges which they may be supposed to enjoy from the superior train- 
ing of years in the other classes of so distinguished a university, 
they are forced to receive as competitors, a band of new recruits, 
fresh from the plough, who have satisfactorily passed their exam- 
ination in “ Green’s English Grammar.” The students in logic 
or intellectual philosophy, encounter a youth fresh from the head 
of a country school, who has figured as the champion of a village 
debating society, but who is guiltless of other culture and 
knowledge. 
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The plan is liable to the very serious defects which must 
attend every system of optional studies. An elective system of 
studies might be a great desideratum, if the election could be 
wisely made, or if it could be entrusted to the hands of those 
competent to choose in view of the capacities or destination of 
the boy. But who is to decide according to this system, the 
courses which the student is to follow? The parent. And 
what are his means of deciding in regard to the advantages of 
Latin or Greek, of which he is ignorant entirely, in respect to 
the favorable influences of which on the training of any one, he 
will be very skeptical, especially if he has read this report to the 
Corporation of Brown University. But suppose he decides wrong, 
and the boy finds it out, as he will be very likely to do, when 
the Greek becomes hard, and the mathematics tedious. He must 
go on, says the new system, but how long? Surely the Faculty 
will not be so cruel if the pupil proposes to stay five or six years, 
pursuing various courses of study, to drag such a reluctant youth 
through Xenophon and Greek composition and ‘Thucydides and 
Sophocles and Aeschylus, with the analysis of Greek verse, 
with the expectation that “he shall gain such habits of close 
grammatical analysis, and acquire such knowledge of the forma- 
tion aud structure of the language as shall enable him to pursue 
the Greek language with pleasure and profit when he shall have 
left the walls of college.’’* 

The principle of elective studies once recognized—especially 
in the hands of those who hold the views of the objects of edu- 
cation which are avowed in this report, will lead to change and 
inconstancy, which will cheat many a boy of the very discipline 
which he needs all the more because he does not like it, and the 
want of which will make him an intellectual bankrupt through 
life. The fact is, that a course of study must be imposed, by 
those who are competent to make the option and upon those who 
are not competent to decide for themselves. Otherwise but few 
will choose aright. After a course of imposed study has been 
finished, and the student has learned to know himself, and also 
to know that disagreeable study may be for his greatest advan- 
tage, he may be trusted to select either a course strictly profes- 
sional or special courses in the physical or moral sciences ;—in 
mathematics or philology. But it is rather too much to hope 
from young men or from many of their parents, that they will 
decide for themselves on precisely the studies which are best fit- 





* An examination of the catalogue of Brown University, for the first term 
of the first year, under the new system, furnishes the best comment on the 
above. Of the undergraduate students, of four years standing, there is not a 
single scholar in Latin or Greek. Of those of three years standing, forty-two 
or rather thirty-five in all there are thirteen scholars in Latin, and not a solitary 
pupil in Greek. 
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ted for general culture, and pursue them just as long as will but 
secure this end, and that then they will fall into those depart- 
ments, to which they need to give special attention. 

This leads us to remark, that all the real advantages which 
this system proposes to attain, may be secured in a far better way, 
We admit that there are not a few in the community, who wish 
to pursue a course of special study, particularly in the sciences of 
applied chemistry and in engineering, &c., who can not, or who 
will not, pursue a collegiate course. It is important that provis- 
ion should be made for such students, and this can be done more 
successfully in connection with colleges already existing than 
elsewhere. ‘These are the centres of science already established. 
They present libraries, apparatus, professors, and all the numerous 
appliances which may be found at a well provided college. It is 
proper and desirable that as an appendage to its regular course of 
study, philosophical schools of this sort should be opened, to 
which admission may be had, by all who desire to study, with 
no special requirements for admission except those necessary to 
enable them to pursue their studies with advantage. Students 
of this class can readily obtain access to the lectures and libraries 
of the college proper. ‘They can even receive special instruction 
in classes by themselves, from the professors of each department. 
All this is reasonable, and it meets effectually every demand that 
is felt in the community. Such an institution is already in being 
at Cambridge, another at New Haven. Both these were already 
in successful operation before this report was written. The sign- 
ers of this report had probably heard of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, possibly also of the Philosophical Department at 
Yale College and yet not the slightest allusion is made to either, 
whereas both were designed to meet the want which the report 
describes as so pressing and so entirely unprovided for. At Yale 
College another object was contemplated, viz., to induce gradu- 
ates, to pursue special studies in philology, history and natural 
and intellectual science. We are happy to state, that this part of 
the project has been in some degree successful, though the num- 
ber of students who have been desirous to avail themselves of 
special instruction, has not been so great as to show that the zeal 
of young men to study the classics, &c., to a very great extent, 
is sufficiently aroused to warrant the hope that large institutions 
like the philosophical departments of German universities, can be 
opened with success. The time for such institutions in this 
country has not yet come, and the colleges that for the sake of 
the name and appearance of such institutions, shall admit all stu- 
dents with all degrees of preparation from Green’s English Gram- 
mar upward, to swell the numbers of those who attend upon the 
prelections of the professors, may possibly end in degrading the 
college into an academy. 
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If then every advantage which is contemplated in this report 
can be received in connection with the college system, and the 
abandonment of this system must be attended with very serious 
evils, we can see no reason why the plan proposed should be 
adopted. 

It may be objected indeed that the colleges which have pro- 
vided this supplementary course do not propose to make scholars 
so accomplished and perfect, as is promised in the new course at 
Brown University. Perhaps these colleges think it better to per- 
form than to promise. 

The last subject in the report is that of collegiate degrees. 
The report argues that the system of B. A. &c., has no common 
significance throughout the literary world. It affirms that at 
Oxford and Cambridge they indicate a limited amount of study 
—which is different in each university—that in the Scottish uni- 
versities they are given after residence and attendance upon lec- 
tures, but with little or no examination. In this country, “it 
may be taken for granted that unless a young man be remarka- 
bly dull or incorrigibly negligent, if he enters college and pur- 
sues the prescribed course, he will be admitted to the degree of 
A.B.” “Did the sign accurately correspond to the thing signified, 
it would be a well earned, and therefore a proper distinction. 
But it is universally affirmed that this is not the case. It is said, 
that out of the number of our graduates in this country, many 
can not translate their diploma; others are ignorant of the ele- 
mentary principles of mechanics, nay, that many of them can 
not write the English language correctly.” From all this it is 
argued, “if academical degrees actually signify nothing,” that it 
is right to give the degrees of B. A., not only to those who have 
pursued the course of study commonly pursued in colleges, but 
for an amount of knowledge equivalent to the Latin and Greek, 
which are omitted ; and it is proposed to admit no one who does 
not pass a bona fide examination. We remark upon this course 
of argument, that though the amount of knowledge which is 
possessed by the poorest of those who receive a degree is small 
enough, yet it is hardly so small as is here represented. It differs 
however in different colleges. We have heard that there are 
colleges in the country, that receive students at all stages of the 
course with a very slight examination, colleges in which elemen- 
tary studies are pursued in the Junior class, and which gather 
into their classes an agglomeration of all sorts of material which 
they turn out upon the world as Baccalaurei. Graduates from 
such colleges might make any representations of their own 
knowledge and of that of their associates and with truth. We 
know of a college in which the examination for admission is 
somewhat trying, and from which many every year are rejected, 
and in which two-fifths at least of every class which enters fail 
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to graduate. It is easy to promise to make examinations thorough, 
and to give no testimonials except upon actual attainments, 
after a severe trial. Every college faculty promises this. Every 
board of legal, medical, and theological examiners promises this, 
when they are not tied to forms, and are not tempted to be satis- 
fied with a simple residence, and yet in point of fact examina- 
tions are too often superficial. The Faculty of Brown University 
are honorable men, but we do not like to have them promise too 
stoutly, that all their future graduates shall know all and as well 
as a graduate ought. ‘Let not him that girdeth on his harness, 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 

We shall not argue the questions of propriety and right which 
are naturally suggested by the proposition to alter the terms, or 
the studies according to which the usual collegiate degrees are 
given. We choose rather to present the views of one of the 
soundest scholars as well as one of the purest men who has ever 
honored New England. In the year 1829, the Faculty of the 
University of Vermont, of whom Dr. James Marsh was the Pres- 
ident, submitted to the public “an exposition of the system of 
instruction and discipline pursued in the University of Vermont.” 
The system was in some of its features like that proposed in the 
report before us. It provides that students should be admitted to 
any classes of the college, for any length of time as they should 
choose. On the subject of degrees however it expresses the fol- 
lowing views. 


“ Were our estimate of the value of ancient learning less than it is, and 
did we believe that a fair substitute for it in a liberal education could be found, 
our opinion of the propriety of insisting on an acquaintance with it as a pre- 
requisite for a degree would not be altered. It is unnecessary to inquire into 
the origin of academic degrees or what they originally signified. That they 
have a pretty determinate meaning now, is well known. Saying nothing of 
the requisitions for a degree in the European universities, which every scholar 
knows to be different from those in our country, it is here presumed universally, 
that the person who receives the degree of Bachelor or Master of Arts has 
pursued to a considerable extent, a course of study comprising important por- 
tions in the principal parts of the general circle of arts and sciences. Among 
these the study of the ancient languages has been considered as occupying a 
very important place. This being understood wherever the degree is known, 
with what propriety can a widely different meaning be given to it, except by 
common consent among those institutions (or at least a majority of them) who 
have the right of conferring this degree? If one college may without any 
violation of the implied rights of the republic of letters, at its individual pleas- 
ure, lay aside a knowledge of Greek and Latin as requisite for a degree, 
surely another might with equal propriety cease to require a knowledge of 
the pure mathematics beyond the elements of common arithmetic—another 
dispense with every thing belonging to the science of the mind, each substi- 
tuting what it pleased to call an equivalent of something else.” * * # 
“The whole bearing of the procedure in question, if countenanced, will 
be we think, to render a degree of no value because it will be a sign of noth- 
ing specific. What its possessor has been studying, or what he might know 
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must be left to conjecture or ascertained by examination. Must not the result 
of the whole be an unfavorable opinion abroad of the standard of scholarship 
in our colleges, and an actual lowering of it at home, the injurious effects of 
which on coileges and the community must be great indeed. If the colleges 
agree to throw “aside all degress, very well. In that case every man proceed- 
ing from a college must be examined by those who would be informed of his 
sc holarship. If “degrees are to be given as sureties of scholarship of a deter- 
minate kind, it is all-important that they mean alike.” * * * “We think 
these are important considerations, having a much wider scope than an in- 
crease of students in a few colleges or even in all of them, and that they can 
not have been weighed as they should be, by those who have been engaged in 
such innovations.”—Sysiem of Instruction in the University of Vermont, pp. 8, 9. 


Thus far have we followed the argument in this report some- 
what minutely for ourselves, and perhaps tediously for our read- 
ers. Its conclusions may be true, but we do not think they are 
proved by this argument. 

We might stop here, and leave the discussion. A few thoughts, 
however, suggest themselves in respect to the principles and the 
spirit of this report, which we can not forbear to express. 

We think it unfortunate, if not unfair, that no distinct recog- 
nition is made of the principal causes of the defects of our col- 
leges. We are as sensitively alive to these defects, and as desir- 
ous to correct them, as the authors of this report can be. We do 
not desire to conceal or deny them. But is it not true, that the 
colleges are not so much in fault as are the opinions and feelings 
of the community? Why is it that the colleges do not give a 
more complete and finished education? Is it not because the 
great majority of students enter, with inadequate preparation ? 
And to what is this owing, if not to an eager and excessive haste, 
to push through college into professional or active life? Let the 
colleges do their utmost to raise the standard, let the united efforts 
of the rapidly increasing class of thorough teachers be strongly 
and steadily directed against this haste, and they both contend 
against an adverse and powerful current. Let the colleges seek 
to detain their choicest graduates within the circle of “quiet and 
cloistered studies” to mature and ripen the fruits which have 
been hastily gathered, and how few can they detain even for a 
year—how few of those who have wealth, youth, a literary and 
scientific taste all united. And why is this except that they 
are carried forward by the same pressure, to a profession, to a po- 
sition in life, or to miscellaneous leisure and general cultivation. 
Even within college walls, the practical uses of each day’s ac- 
quisitions must be made apparent, or they are made with reluc- 
tance; the instructions must be rhetorical, or they are counted 
dull; and the student instead of cultivating his own garden, with 
patient trust in the wisdom of those who have gone before him, 
too often imitates the child who ever and anon pulls up his plants 
to see if they are likely to take root and grow. For all this 

Von, IX. 18 
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there is a cause, an adequate and a most efficient cause. That 
cause is in the mistaken judgment of the community. We are 
a young country. Mature and symmetrical scholarship, scientific 
precision and logical acumen, are not our most pressing wants, 
We have no learned class of gentlemen and scholars strong 
enough in their social position to give law on such a subject, or 
shedding about them so conspicuously the grace and lustre of a 
finished culture as to invite multitudes to the source from which 
they in golden urns drew light. "The government, as in England 
and especially upon the continent, does not reward high attain- 
ments at the university with valuable appointmens and a perma- 
nent livelihood. All these influences, in the form of “ demand” 
for scholarship do not exist. Why should a larger “supply” be 
expected and why should the colleges be called to account so se- 
verely, for the imperfect success they attain in the ungrateful task 
of supplying the community with what they do not “ wish” but 
sadly “ want?”* Why did not the authors of this report expend 
a little of their surplus dexterity in argument, and a small por- 
tion of the ingenuity, of which so much has been required for 
their purpose, in the simple and straight-forward duty of telling 
a plain story to the community concerning the injury which 
their mistaken views inflict on the colleges, and through them, 
upon the country ? 

Take one of the principal points of argument, the evil which 
is claimed to have resulted from the attempt to study so many of 
the practical sciences. This report might, in commenting on this 
point, have shown how absurd is the expectation that all these 
sciences should be taught in our colleges, and how ill-advised 
was the pressure which was obeyed, perhaps by giving too great 
a portion of time to mere facts, and experiments, and illustra- 
tions. But, instead of doing this, its whole bearing and effect 
are to justify and increase this unwarrantable feeling on the 
part of the community. I[t impels and excites the expectation 
that the graduates of colleges should become adepts in the sci- 
ences and their application to the arts, before they leave the 
walls of college, and it justifies the demand that the coileges 
should make them so. How much more wise, and just, and 
true, would it have been to tell them that the business of the 
college is to train men in the ability to learn these sciences, and 
then if they are to be specially prosecuted, the work is easily and 
quickly done. 

We desire to say one good thing of this report, however. We 
thank its author for calling atteution to the fact, that the number 
of the physical sciences which are taught is large, and that their 
share of time is disproportionate and excessive. We think it is 





* « Not what we wish but what we want.”—Old Psalm. 
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true. The remedy we propose, is not that any of them should 
cease to be taught, but that they should be taught in a manner 
more severe and scientific. We would have the laws and prin- 
ciples of physics, in all their branches, set forth with great thor- 
oughness, from mannals as brief and condensed as possible, with 
a sufficient number of oral lectures to give the whole life, and 
point, and interest ; but those facts and applications which may 
just as well be read as heard, we would leave to the student to 
collect for himself. Principles, definitions, and laws, are the 
glory and beauty of the wonderful sciences of nature, and the 
more severely the student is tasked to study nature in the light 
of her laws, the more truly will he master these sciences, even if 
his present store of facts be few. He should never be allowed to 
feel, by any of the exercises of college life, that his mind may 
relax its tension, or be released from the stern necessity of close 
application. 

We are surprised also at the tone of the allusions to the pro- 
fessional classes, and the views expressed of the education which 
is best fitted to qualify men for the professions. Especially are 
we surprised, in view of the fact that this argument is addressed 
by so many professional men, to those who do not belong to the 
professions. It is never in good taste for men of one class to 
make insinuations to the disadvantage of their own associates, 
and it strikes us that this offense is especially aggravated when 
the class addressed are so unfortunate as to have enough of ill- 
founded prejudices already. We are surprised in this view at the 
assertion, so often repeated, that the colleges were primarily dis- 
posed to train men for the professions, and that so wide an open- 
ing is left for the inference, that of course they can be suited to 
train men for no other pursuit whatever. We contend, and there 
is nothing in this report which has at all shaken our belief, that 
the only reason why a college education is suited for professional 
men, is because it is necessary that one be well trained as a man 
before he is trained for his profession. The general discipline, 
which is a pre-requisite to a special apprenticeship to the law, or 
medicine, or theology, is not so important, because the studies 
which it exacts have a close relation to what are called the learn- 
ed professions, as because it tasks the mind by efforts that are 
best adapted to give it acuteness and energy, and because, also, it 
elevates it by those liberal studies which give refinement and 
grace. This is the best education for every man, who has time 
and money to bestow upon a culture so desirable, before he 
studies his profession, whether his profession is to be that of a 
merchant, a mechanic, a scholar, or a gentleman. 

We can not divine what the report intends by lending its sanc- 
tion to the opinion which it represents as very prevalent, that the 
colleges do not furnish the best education even for the professions. 
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If it intends that inasmuch as this opinion is held it is well to 
profit by its existence, even though it be a mistaken and prejudi- 
ced opinion, we could easily understand the use of such an argu- 
ment for such a purpose. To suppose, however, that the gentle- 
men whose names are given to thé public, intended to employ the 
arts of third-rate politicians, especially in appeals to one of the 
basest of prejudices, those of the uneducated or the half-educated 
against the liberally educated, is a supposition that we can not 
admit, even though we are at a loss to account for a remark so 
reckless and unproved. 

We do not believe this opinion to be well grounded, by whom- 
soever it may be held, nor do we believe it is held by any person 
who is capable of forming an opinion on such a subject. We do 
not believe that there is a professional man in the country who 
was not educated at college, who does not deeply regret that he 
was deprived of this advantage. We know that there are many 
who have made earnest efforts, all their lives long, to supply the 
defects which they are conscious are owing to this deprivation. 
Nay, more, we believe it to be the candid opinion of the most 
intelligent merchants and manufacturers, that other things being 
equal, the man who has been well trained at college, if he will 
submit to the additional training which is required for any prac- 
tical department of life, will outstrip the rival, who has not en- 
joyed such advantages, in quickness, self-reliance, and success. 
We say other things being equal, for that many students, educa- 
ted at college, are awkward and unsuccessful in practical life, is 
true, and it is also true, that without such an education they 
might have been still more unfortunate. 

We may also be allowed to express our surprise, that such a 
style of remarks, or rather insinuations, are indulged, in respect 
to the study of the classics, we quote a single example: “If by 
placing Latin and Greek upon their own merits, they are unable 
to retain their present place in the education of civilized and 
Christianized man, then let them give place to something better. 
They have, by right, no preéminence over other studies, and it 
is absurd to claim it for them.” ‘To a certain class of minds this 
remark would be very acceptable, we do not doubt, but they are 
not the class of minds to whose prejudices we should be over- 
proud to minister. We had supposed that it was a question set- 
tled long ago, for such men as the signers of this report, that the 
principal advantages derived from the Latin and Greek classics, 
are not the actual knowledge that is gathered from Latin and 
Greek books, nor the ready suggestion of etymologies, nor the 
facility at apt quotations. ‘To such minds, we had supposed that 
the disuse of reading Latin and Greek by too many of the grad- 
uates of our colleges, though in itself greatly to be regretted, was 
not the most decisive of arguments. But it seems we are mista- 
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ken. We can not but record our surprise, however, that no men- 
tion is made of that subtle discipline of the intellect, which is 
necessarily involved in the acquisition of any language, and most 
of all, in the study of languages, so clear, and philosophical, and 
well articulated as are the Latin and Greek. ‘To our minds, this 
advantage is sufficiently obvious and imprrtant to deserve to be 
rauked among the practical results of classical study. 

The English universities are spoken of in a manner not at all 
agreeable to our feelings or our sense of justice. The English 
universities have faults enough to serve as themes for sober argu- 
ment, and for grave objections. Weare ata loss to understand 
the taste which directed the selection of the passage of coarse 
carricature, which is selected from the Edinburgh Review, “to re- 
lieve the tedium of a dry discussion, as well as to illustrate the 
tendency of a system of education, raised by great endowments 
above the control of enlightened public opinion.” The humor is 
not of the highest order, but we can easily imagine that it will 
be relished very keenly, by a class of people whose opinions are 
not the most “ enlightened” in respect to all “endowed” univer- 
sities. All institutions have their Mortimer Plantagenets and - 
their Theophilus Mudges. We should not be greatly astonished, 
if some of the masters of arts who shall have mastered the six 
years’ course of Latin and Greek cum annezis, at Brown Univer- 
sity, and even have taken lessons in theoretical and practical “ di- 
dactics,” should be quite unable to govern a country school. 
Nay, it would not be a prodigy, an absolute dusus natura, if a 
“ Bachelor in Philosophy,” who had studied nothing but the sci- 
ences in their practical applications to the arts, when put to 
building a bridge, or draining a swamp, should prove himself 
utterly incapable of applying any science to any art whatsoever. 

We have said that the English universities have their faults, 
and are open to well-grounded complaints. ‘The discussion of 
some of their faults, in a candid and correct spirit, would have 
been altogether in place. It would also have been in place to de- 
clare, if not to argue, their many and incontestable excellencies. 
It would seem that a scholar, with a scholar’s sympathies, and a 
scholar’s generosity, would delight to acknowledge the many ob- 
ligations under which the whole English stock are laid to these 
seats of accomplished culture, these fountains from which so 
much that is noble in the character of the English gentleman, 
has been derived. 

To rely upon the testimony of a single partisan article, in the 
Edinburgh Review, as a principal witness against the English 
universities, is sufficiently na?/—to introduce such a specimen of 
humor, is, to say the least, not in the best taste. 

It seems to us also, that a very false view of the object of ed- 
ucation underlies the whole of this report, and is continually as- 
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sumed to give force and point to every one of its arguments. 
We have rarely seen a more obvious and persistent misuse of the 
word practical, as applied to the subject of education, than that 
which is furnished in this document. Were this explicitly as- 
serted, in distinction from the opposite view, we should not be 
so offended. Its power to do injury results preéminently from 
the fact that it is not defended but assumed, that it is not clearly 
put in contact with the nobler and more correct signification of 
the word, but quietly used in its place. The correct statement 
of the question would, of itself, decide it. The attempt to de- 
fend the narrow view of these gentlemen would lead them to 
abandon their own cause. A practical education, in the sense 
generally assumed in the report, is that which has an immediate 
and direct relation to practice. If a man is to be an engineer, he 
ought to study the science of engineering, and because he is to 
practice the art. Forasmuch as the mathematics must be studied, 
in order to learn the science of engineering, the study of the 
mathematics is for him a practical study, because it is an indirect 
but necessary means to his end. For the same reason, the Latin 
and Greek are practical studies to the professional man, because 
he now and then has occasion to read musty Latin and Greek ; 
but it is of no practical use to any one else who does not read 
Latin and Greek authors, and of no use to even the professional 
man who disuses the reading of these languages. There is an- 
other and better use of the term. That education is truly prac- 
tical, which trains a man to intellectual power of thought and 
experience, and which gives a man facility in applying this pow- 
er to new acquisitions and new applications of old and new 
knowledge. Whatever conduces in the highest measure to this 
end, is a necessary portion of a practical education, whether it is 
remembered or forgotten, whether it is directly used in the actual 
service of life, or whether it is used only as the power and skill 
are used to which it has formed the man. Never was there a 
man who insisted more sternly than Arnold, that education should 
be practical ; nevera man who measured all its value by this 
standard more rigidly than he; and yet, if one of the boys in 
his sixth form had ventured such an interpretation of the word 
as is here employed, we should have feared lest his cane would 
have been suddenly called into requisition. Or if one of his 
former pupils had written word to him from Oxford that he 
could not pursue the study of Aristotle because it was not prac- 
tical, he would have mourned over him as a perverse and degen- 
erate son. 

The reforms proposed in this report, have been hailed by many 
well-meaning men, as promising to introduce a higher style of 
scholarship into our country. Soon after its publication, the pub- 
lic were assailed with echoes of its doctrines, and certain of our 
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educated men seemed to be excited by the discoveries that the 
college system of fixed classes, and long lists of studies, could 
not be expected to teach anything thoroughly. Now we shall 
have scholars, was avery general cry, for have we not introduced 
the true German system of lectures, attended by those students 
only who feel an interest in the subjects tanght,—the system by 
which the scholar selects only a few subjects, and gives to them 
his sole and undivided attention,—the system under which the 
professor is dependent for his living on his fees? 

It was forgotten that the German student enters the voluntary 
system of the university at nearly the age, and more nearly at 
the standing, of the graduates of our colleges. Previous to this, 
he must have gone through a course of more studies than do our 
college students, a course which is enforced upon all by rigorous 
discipline and concluded by a severe examination. It was for- 
gotten, too, that the great majority of the students in the Ger- 
man universities are students in the three professional departments 
of law, medicine, and theology, while those in the fourth or phi- 
losophical school, are principally those who are qualifying them- 
selves for some part of instruction, as professors, teachers, or 
authors. 

The reception of this report, and the ready acquiescence in its 
doctrines among some intelligent men, is another indication of 
the fashion we have in this country, of beginning at the wrong 
end, of laboring at the superstructure before we secure the foun- 
dation. Our scholars hear of the prodigies of German erudition, 
and are smitten with an ardent and worthy desire not to be out- 
done, and so instead of asking how they begin in Germany, they 
only inquire how they finish; instead of imitating them in the 
school and the college, they copy after the university, and vote 
the school and the college to be antiquated and imperfect, quite 
inadequate to satisfy the aspirations aud to meet the wants of the 
new style of American scholarship. Nay, they admit into this 
new establishment, one express object of which is to elevate the 
attainments, and to give room for the large desires, and noble 
ambition which are now enkindled—they admit into it a herd of 
pupils of every grade of attainment, to attend upon the instruc- 
tions of a lecturer who proposes to carry them to the extremest 
limits of human science. I[t would not be anew thing under the 
sun, if, when the history of this experiment shall be written, it 
shall be found worthy to be entitled, “ A project to render education 
superficial, under the name of making it more thorough.” 

P.S. Since the preceding pages were sent to the printer, we 
have received a copy of Prof. Tappan’s Essay on University Ed- 
ucation.* We are sorry not to have had it before us at an earlier 


_ * University Education. By Henry P. Tappan, D. D. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 1851, 18mo, pp. 120. 
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date. Mr. Tappan takes a scholarly and correct view of the ob- 
ject of education, and expresses an opinion of the new project 
presented in this report similar to our own, though perhaps it is 
more cautiously uttered. We are surprised, however, that he re- 
ceives upon trust, and without scrutiny, so many of the state- 
ments of the report in respect to the education given in the col- 
leges, and in respect to their claims to the continued confidence 
of the public. We can hardly be expected to criticise the views 
of Prof. Tappan in respect to the practicability of establishing a 
university in the city of New York. We give our best wishes 
to the success of an undertaking so desirable, and would speed 
the efforts of all, who think the chances of success will warrant 
the contribution of funds to the enterprise. Our own opinion is, 
that such institutions like a language can not be made, but must 
grow. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A copious and critica! Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin-Ler- 
icon of Dr. William Freund: with additions and corrections from the Ler- 
icons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, ete. By E. A. ANpReEws, LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1851. 


Tuts work is substantially a translation of the celebrated Latin Lexicon of 
Freund, and we congratulate our readers that it is now presented to them ina 
convenient form, and divested of the difficulties which many find in the Ger- 
man language. The very great value of the original work is not questioned, 
and although the attention of the public has been repeatedly called to its mer- 
its in this, as well as other journals, we will say a word respecting its plan be- 
fore we proceed to remark on the edition before us. 

The plan of Dr. Freund differs from that of earlier lexicographers in com- 
pleteness and philosophical arrangement. He begins with the idea that Latin 
lexicography “is its own end,” that it is not always to be looked upon as sub- 
servient to some other object; that it is not designed to furnish a clavis for the 
beginner, nor indeed for the proficient, but that “ it is in itself an independent 
science,” which proposes as its object “to give the history of every single 
word of the Latin language.” 

Now the complete history of a word comprises several particulars. 1. There 
is the “grammatical element,” which requires the lexicographer to give not 
only what is necessary for the proper grammatical classification of the word, 
but also all those irregular forms of the word which the rules of grammar 
would fail to supply. 2. There is the “elymo/ogical element,” which calls for 
the root from which each word springs, which is not itself radical. 3. The 
“ exegetical element,” which consists in the full exhibition of the meaning of a 
word. 4. The “synonymous element” which “holds up and compares and dis- 
tinguishes” those words which to a superficial examination appear identical or 
similar in signification. 5. The “chronological element” which exhibits the 
changes which time has made in the form and meaning of words. 6. The 
“rhetorical element” which inforius us to what kind of composition a word, 
a form or a meaning belongs, whether to poetry or prose, whether to lofty, to 
low, or to technical language. And finally, 7, the “slatistical element” which 
states with greater or less exactness, how frequently and how rarely individual 
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words occur in classic authors. All these elements, with the limitations and 
explanations which he has given at some length in his preface, Dr. Freund has 
combined in the monographs which make up his voluminous work. But the 
plan, though ramified, is not intricate. There is system and progress in each 
article, and each is treated with satisfactory completeness, unless we qualify 
the last remark by saying that we could wish that he had been a little more 
bold in the department of etymology. But the most important element of lex- 
icography is exegesis, and in this our author has labored with great ingenuity, 
and, as we think, with great profit. We will quote on this subject a passage 
from his preface, not only because it sets forth his principles, but because it 
brings to notice a distinguishing and valuable characteristic of the work. 


“First of all, it has been laid down as a settled principle that, among sev- 
eral significations of a word, that which is obtained by its etymology may be 
assumed as the original one. Simple and obvious as this maxim is, it has 
nevertheless been followed with little strictness in Latin lexicons hitherto. 
And this is owing to two causes. In the first place, they have usually had the 
pedagogical object in view of facilitating the study of the classics; and they, 
therefore, gave precedence to the most current significations, which are rarely 
the earliest. In the second place, because, for the most part, they had to do 
only with the usages of speech in the most read and best known classics, they 
have paid almost no attention to the oldest fragments of the Latin tongue; to 
the Leges Regiae, the fragments of the Twelve Tables, the remains of Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Cato, and so on down to those of Attius and Sisenna; and ex- 
tremely little to the Latinity of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, and Varro: and 
for this reason just those passages lay out of their sight in which most of the 
words still preserved their primitive sense. The more to be regretted this 
fault was, the more earnestly has the author striven to furnish a cure for it. 
He, therefore, made it his first aim to introduce into the circle of lexical ma- 
terials all the critically certain rernains of old Latinity from the Leges Regiae, 
the fragments of the Twelve Tables, and the broken inscriptions on the Co- 
lumna rostrata, down to Lucretius and Varro, and to assign to these, as the 
oldest, the first place in the lexicon. In this way three advantages are gained. 
In the first place, the history of words has thus its earliest period removed 
backward; then many words disclose their primitive meaning by this process ; 
and thirdly, many peculiarities of the later style are here recognized in their 
nascent state, so that what formerly was regarded as innovation on the part of 
Virgil or Ovid now appears to*be only borrowed from Ennius, Naevius, or Lu- 
cote.” © * ® 

“The second principle laid down, and one about the correctness of which 
there exists no doubt, is that, in the order of meanings, the proper meaning, 
as the original one, must precede the tropical as being derived. But besides 
this, it has been deemed necessary to bring sub-divisions into the notion of 
the tropical, which in its wide extent seemed not fitted to draw a line between 
significations with sufficient clearness.”—p. 13, 


In the other elements, especially in the chronological and statistical, much 
information is communicated in little space by means of a system of signs 
and abbreviations. But our limits do not permit to enlarge. 

The field to which he confines himself is, the “Latin as the national lan- 
guage of the Romans.” He thus excludes, and we think properly, all medie- 
val Latin from his work. Words borrowed from the Greek or other foreign 
languages are treated like Latin words if they appear to have been so treated 
in use by the Romans themselves. 

This work, covering about 4500 pages in the original, the American edi- 
tor proposed to translate and publish in one convenient volume, which might 
serve as a manual for the student’sydaily use. Of course it was neces- 
sary to condense the material. To do this without diminishing materially the 
value of the work, was the most delicate part of the editor’s task. The prin- 
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ciples which he has followed in accomplishing this we subjoin in his own 
words. They are: “ First, to retain all the definitions and philological re- 
marks in Freund’s larger lexicon, and also all his references to the original 
Latin authors, the grammarians, editors, and commentators; and secondly, to 
rely chiefly, for the compression of the work within the prescribed limits, upon 
retrenching such parts of citations as could be dispensed with without inter- 
fering with the particular purpose for which the citations were made, and omit- 
ting altogether such as seemed either redundant or of very minor importance, 
But in every such case of omission or retrenchment the fall reference to the 
original Latin author has been scrupulously retained.” We have carefully 
compared the two works to see with what success these principles have been 
applied. Of course nothing but a long continued use of the volume will 
prove its correctness in every particular, but we may say that the examination 
which we have given it, has gratified us beyond all that we had anticipated 
from the judicious, clear-sighted scholarship of Dr. Andrews. It should be 
remarked also that in his condensations he has not violated, but only carried 
somewhat further, a practice of Dr. Freund himself. For a large num- 
ber of the passages cited only by reference to the author with book and 
chapter, appear in precisely the same way in the original work. We could 
easily show by setting side by side corresponding passages from the German 
and American editions, that much space has been gained without the sacrifice 
of any thing essential to the completeness of the lexicon. In many cases it 
is a mere question of taste, whether or not to insert a whole passage from a 
classic author, while lexicography requires but two or three words. In Dr. 
Andrews’s edition taste has in this particular yielded to utility. Yet but a 
small part of the original matter is omitted. By the help of a smaller but 
distinct type and a much larger page, one volume of sixteen hundred and fifty 
pages is made to contain the substance of the original. 

Objections would naturally suggest themselves to the plan that was adopted 
for translating the German words into English. The editor is not the transla- 
tor. But this division of labor has in itself some decided advantages ; for a 
competent Latinist could more easily criticise the English of another hand, 
than his own. His thoughts would not be warped from a comparison of the 
Latin word with the English definition by the intervening German expression. 
The meaning of the German expression is wanted of course. But to check 
off mistakes in giving this meaning, (and it is possible to suppose that in 
so large a work the most able translator might occasionally make a slip,) we 
could devise no better method than that a mature scholar should compare care- 
fully the translators’ work with the Latin. We believe that the gentlemen 
who have been associated with Dr. Andrews, have done their work well. 
For ourselves we should have preferred to have no multiplication of definitions 
beyond those given by Freund, but the book may nevertheless be better adap- 
ted thereby for a majority of those who are to use it. We close with a remark 
respecting a single word, ibertragen. Is not its meaning a little obscured in 
some cases by being translated transferred, where the word metaphorically 
would be more easily understood by the student ? 


— ~~ - 


-4 Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Epwarv Rosinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York; author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” etc. A 
new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. 

Dr. Rosinson published a translation of the first edition of Wahl’s Clavis 
Philologica Novi Testamenti in 1825; eleven years afterwards, in 1836, his 
own Greek and English Lericon of the New Testament ; and now, after a still 
longer interval, a very much enlarged edition of that work. And we presume 
to say that this most recent lexicon is as great an improvement upon the sec- 
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ond, as was that upon the first; for the progress of philological science has 
been very great within this period, and Dr. Robinson has of course gone along 
with it. Besides, this is substantially a new work, that is, in the sense in 
whick any dictionary can be a new work. A large part has been re-written, 
and the other portions have been thoroughly revised, receiving many additions, 
corrections and curtailments. 

As our object is not to write a criticism, but merely to give an account of 
the lexicon to those who may not have had access to it, we quote from the 
preface with a few unimportant omissions, a statement of the main points to 
which attention has been directed. 


“1. The etymology of each word is given, so far as it appertains to the 
Greek and Hebrew, and occasionally the Latin. A general comparison of the 
affinities between the Greek and other languages, belongs only to a general 
Lexicon of the language. 

“2. The full historical view of a word, is here out of place; since we strict- 
ly have to do only with those significations and constructions which are found 
in the New Testament itself. But the logical method is still applicable in its 
full force. This consists in assigning first to each word its primary significa- 
tion, whether found in the New Testament or not; and then deducing from it, 
in logical (not historical) order, all the significations which occur in the New 
Testament ; but not others, except so far as they may be necessary to illustrate 
the former. In this connection, the attempt has every where been made, to 
discriminate between the intrinsic significations of a word, and those senses 
in which it nay be employed through the force of adjuncts. By referring the 
latter to their appropriate heads, the multiplicity of meanings given by earlier 
lexicographers has been greatly diminished. Particular attention has also 
been given, to bring out prominently to view the force of the prepositions in 
composition. 

“3. The various constructions of verbs and adjectives with their cases and 
with other adjuncts, is in general fully given. Unusual or difficult construc- 
tions are noted and explained, by reference both to grammatical rules and to 
the usage of other writers. 

“4, The different forms and inflection of words are exhibited, so far ag 
seemed proper ina Lexicon. Any variety or irregularity of form is, in par- 
ticular, fully explained. 

“5. So far as the limits of a Lexicon permit, attention has been given to 
the interpretation of difficult passages; in order that the work may, in some 
measure, supply the place of a more extended Commentary. And, if I may 
be permitted here to give to the student a recommendation founded on the ex- 
perience of many years, I would counsel him, first to study the New Testa- 
ment for himself, with only the help of his Grammar or Lexicon, giving close 
attention to the context and the logical connection. In this way, whatever he 
acquires will be his own, and will remain with him; and he will then know 
what further aid to seek in Commentaries. The true end of a Commentary is 
not to supersede the student’s own investigations; but to aid him to fill out 
and complete thein. 

“6. Each article, so far as practicable, contains a reference to every pas- 
sage of the New Testament in which the word is found. In this way, in more 
than nine-tenths of the words, the Lexicon is a complete Concordance of the 
New Testament. 

“7, The most sedulous care has been bestowed to verify all the references, 
especially those to the New Testament.”—pp. 8-9. 


We may add to this that the author seems to have elaborated the meaning 
and bearing of the particles with much care, at least if we may judge from 
several articles which we have read. 

We have used this Lexicon considerably in reading various parts of the 
New Testament, and we have also carefully examined a good many individ- 
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ual words, and we have been more than satisfied—we have been delighted, 
Though accustomed for many years to the use of Wahl, we must give up our 
favorite Lexicon and acknowledge the supremacy of this. It is unquestion- 
ably the best Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament—perhaps 
the best in any language. 

We wish to add the testimony of our experience to the testimony of Dr, 
Robinson as to the place which dictionaries and grammars should hold as com- 
pared with commentaries. Always should the Greek Testament be read with 
the help of the former, before the latter are consulted. The faithful observy- 
ance of this rule, would in the end make the difference in many, if not 
most cases, between the learned, candid, liberal and well furnished minister of 
the Word, and the mere theological system-monger, who is obliged to depend 
upon others for the confidence with which he asserts his opinions, and who 
grows dogmatic for the very reason that he only personates some really great 
man, who had a right perhaps to be dogmatic. It would make him to some 
considerable extent a good Greek scholar. It would accustom him to stud, 
the Testament in a way which no mere reading of the English version with 
however good commentaries could equal; for the student must of course in- 
vestigate the logical connection of the parts of the sentence, then of the sev- 
eral sentences of the paragraph, and finally of the paragraphs themselves, in 
order to reach the thoughts of the inspired writer. The clergyman, who 
should often read the New Testament in this way, would possess a system of 
Christian doctrines, which, though not variant from the main doctrines in the 
creeds of the church, would be more in the spirit of the Gospel. Besides, it 
would furnish ever varying matter for his religious services. If he will 
study in this way the paragraph from which he takes his text, or the chapter 
on which he is to lecture, or which he is to read in the social meeting, he will 
constantly find his mind directed to new and interesting trains of thought—he 
will continually meet with new subjects for sermons, and new topics for less 
formal addresses. It is often complained of preachers that they go round and 
round in the same track of thought. This complaint can seldom be made 
with justice of the real student of the Greek Testament. This method of 
giving freshness and variety to the sermons of the clergy, seems to us far more 
commendable than the practice which some appear to have adopted, of en- 
larging the field of sacred oratory beyond its proper bounds. 

We believe that the study of the Greek Testament by all the ciergy of our 
land, with the help of the Lexicons and Grammars which we now possess, would 
produce a revolution in the pulpit, of the most beneficial kind. It has been 
proposed to place a copy of the Bible in the possession of every family in the 
land ; the next best thing would be to place a Greek ‘Testament, a Greek and 
English Lexicon and a Grammar in the hands of every clergyman in the land. 

But why should the use of these means of studying the word of God be 
confined to clergymen? It seems to us it ought to be considered as much a 
part of a classical education to read the New Testament, as any Greek or Ro- 
man author; as much a characteristic of an accomplished scholar to read the 
doctrines of Christ as of Plate—the writings of Paul as of Aristotle. We 
doubt not many educated men have been deterred from keeping up their 
knowledge of the Greek Testament, from the want of just such aid as this 
Lexicon will give them. We should be glad to see it in the possession of 
every graduate. Indeed, no parent could give his son in college a more 
useful book than this Lexicon—no money is so judiciously expended in an 
education, as that which is spent in the purchase of good dictionaries and 
grammars. 


If te the Lexicons of Andrews and Robinson, we add the Greek-English 
Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, we shall have mentioned the three most valua- 
ble Lexicons of their kind in the English language. Together they constitute 
perhaps the most important aids to classical and sacred learning which have 
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been furnished by the present generation of scholars. The thanks of all 
the teachers and students of the country are due to the enterprising house 
which has pubiished them. 





The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 1851. Boston. 


Ir iz unfortunate for the reputation of a watch if its purchaser, upon first 
taking it from his pocket to learn the time, finds it has stopped. Our own 
introduction to the American Almanac for the current year was similarly un- 
propitious. We had, indeed, in previous years, occasionally found it tripping, 
even in the department where the high professional character of the responsi- 
ble editor, was strong presumptive evidence of freedom from materia] error. 
Yet we have always highly esteemed this annual, especially for its rich fund 
of important statistics; and we opened the volume for 1851 with no unfriend- 
ly bias. Even the new embellishment on the cover, so closely resembling at 
first sight the old fashioned astrological diagram on the common almanacs, of 
a dilapidated human effigy, stuck full of arrows all round, pointing inward from 
a menagerie-looking circle of signs, almost precisely like the one before us, 
even this did not so offend our taste as to prevent our welcoming the work 
with a hearty good will. We wanted it for use, and our first act was to look 
into it for information. 

After glancing through the accurate and very valuable general table of 
latitudes and longitudes of places in the United States, our attention was ar- 
rested by another table, entitled “ Additional Latitudes and Longitudes, de- 
termined chiefly by officers of the U. S. Topographical Engineers.” It pro- 
fesses to give the position of divers places on the western portion of the 
North American continent, reckoning the longitudes from Greenwich, dealing 
in seconds of arc, and wearing an aspect of most rigid accuracy. Happening 
to be interested in the geography of that now famous portion of the world, we 
looked into the table for the latest and most accurate determinations respect- 
ing certain points with which we were familiar. And first, the renowned port 
of San Francisco. Alas, the Almanac places it, not at the entrance of the 
beautiful bay on which we saw it standing only a few months ago, but a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from shore, amid the waves of the Pacific. Looking next 
for the old capital of California, Monterey, we found that had shared the same 
fate. On further examination, it appeared that Acapulco, San Blas, St. Jo- 
seph, Harbor de los Remedios—all the places, in fact, on the Pacific coast 
named in the table, except San Diego, were in like manner shoved some two 
and a third degrees to the westward of their true positions as reckoned from 
Greenwich. Equally out of place are divers localities in the interior of the 
continent and on the Gulf of Mexico—for example, the city of Mexico itself, 
Perote, Jalapa, Puebla de los Angeles, Tampico, Vera Cruz, and the volcanic 
mountain Popocatapet!l. How these egregious blunders probably occurred is 
indeed easily explained. The careless compiler, though he states explicitly 
at the head of the table that the longitudes are from Greenwich, doubtless 
copied those in question from the French Connaissance des Tems, without no- 
ticing that the longitudes in that work are from Paris, and not from Greenwich. 
Fortunately, the American Almanac is not used by navigators, and such blun- 
ders will doubtless occasion no loss of property or life. 

But the errors we have named are not all that occur on this single page. 
Looking for the position of Bent’s Fort, which we supposed to be high up the 
Arkansas river, in the interior of the continent, we found the Almanac had 
dumped it down in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, in longitude 52° west. 
Capt. Sutter’s well known “fort,” which he named Nueva Helvetia, (but 
which has since been supplanted by the growing city Sacramento,) is, ac- 
cording to the Almanac, not where we have so often seen it, at the mouth of 
the American Fork, but entirely without the established boundaries of the 
State of California, on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, among unex- 
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plored and almost inaccessible mountains and deserts, being in longitude 
“nearly 120°.” 

But the propensity to misplace geographical points is not confined to this 
unlucky table. On page 323 we find it stated, that the “ monument with in- 
scriptions,” marking the “ initial point” of the boundary line between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico, was erected in “ lat. 32° 31’ 59/58, and long. 119° 3¥ 
0-15 west from Greenwich”—a place where it is certain that Col. Weller, with 
the astronomical corps under his direction, could never have built it, unless 
they could rear it from the unfathomable depths of the Pacific, one hundred 
and fifty miles from shore. How this position came to be reckoned from Paris 
also, is beyond our ken. 

The computations of the solar eclipse of July 28th, furnished for the Almanac 
by Lieut. Davis, superintendent of the proposed American Nautical Almanac, 
are extensive anc minute, but even these are so disfigured by typographical 
errors, that one will hesitate to place confidence in the numerical statements, 
unless he has the means of verifying them. We have not attempted to examine 
these computations critically, but even in the figures copied directly from the 
English Nautical Almanac, we find 10° 28 W. printed for 106° 28’ W., the 
point where the eclipse first strikes the earth. The heading of the left hand 
column of the table on page 43, is minwes and seconds, instead of hours and 
minutes. Numerous typographical errors occur also in the formule and com- 
putations that follow; which, if easily detected by the practiced computer, will 
nevertheless, confuse the less skillful. and create a suspicion of more import- 
ant errors not discoverable at a cursory glance. 

Now such errors as those here pointed out are unpardonable in a work that 
professes the accuracy and enjoys the reputation of the American Almanac— 
especially in that division of the volume which is published under the sanc- 
tion of so distinguished a name as that of the well known mathematical pro- 
fessor at Harvard. Very likely the blunders noted may have been the work of 
some other hand; if so, they ought not to have appeared in the part of the 
work professedly under his special supervision. 

We may be allowed to remark in passing, that the astronomical portion of 
the Almanac almost entirely fails of answering the end for which it appears 
to have been intended. It is too meager for the astronomer, and too full for 
the mere general reader. The United States Almanac, published in Philadel- 
phia, for 1843-4-5, was very much superior to it in scientific utility, and if 
published now, would, we think, be universally preferred by the astronomer and 
scientific traveller to the one in question. No man who has important astro- 
nomical or geodetical problems to solve will be without the British Nautical 
Almanac, or some similar work, and no one possessed of that work will want 
the meager extracts from it which the American Almanac gives. When the 
American Nautical Almanac shall have made its appearance, all occasion for 
the astronomical portion of the work under notice will entirely cease, if in- 
deed it ever existed. The extensive list of occultations computed at the Nau- 
tical Almanac office, and published by the Smithsonian Institute, already af- 
fords a good foretaste of what American astronomers may expect from the 
projected work, when the necessary arrangements for its publication shall have 
been completed. 

The great value of the American Almanac, and that on which its deservedly 
high reputation is based, consists in its statistics. The preparation of this 
part of the work involves great labor, and so far as we can discover, from a 
cursory examination, that labor has been as faithfully and accurately accom- 
plished as could reasonably be expected in a work involving such a multipli- 
city of facts and figures. The successive volumes of this Almanac present 
an invaluable digest of the statistics of the country, and are worthy of a place 
in every well stocked library of books of reference. The volume for the 
present year is full and interesting in this department, and may be studied 
with advantage by all who would understand the growth, resources, and pres- 
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ent condition of the United States. Its condensed chronological record of 
passing events, and brief obituary notices of distinguished men, form by no 
means the least interesting and valuable portion of the volume, and they are 
presented in a shape convenient for preservation and future reference. We 
wish the work success, and hope the future volumes will be less disfigured by 
blemishes than the one before us. 


——_—e—e—eoEeoerrrerreeeeeeeeeeeeees* 


The Method of the Divine Government, physical and moral. By Rev. James 
M’Cosn. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 515. 
Turis is an able work, and one which we can recommend to the attention of 

all thinking men. It discusses most of the points which are appropriate to its 
very comprehensive theme, with energy and thoroughness. It is written in an 
eloquent, though too verbose a style. The author has read very extensively 
the works in natural theology and metaphysics, not only of the religious 
schools, but even of atheistic and irreligious writers. He has brought down 
his reading to the latest times, and has boldly grappled with the giant 
of the so-called positive philosophy, Auguste Comte. If a man wishes to 
know what has been taught on these subjects, especially in recent writers, he 
will be likely to be gratified by perusing this treatise. If he wishes to have 
his own thoughts quickened, and new and various subjects suggested for earn- 
est and exciting reflection, he can not fail to be interested in this volume. We 
believe it will be generally acceptable to a large circle of readers. While we 
say all this of this book, we are bound to add, that the author is not so distin- 
guished, by the highest philosophical ability or acuteness as he is by the 
power readily to appreciate the general bearings of theological and metaphys- 
ical discussions, and by very extensive and well directed reading. 





The Women of Israel. By Grace Acuitar. In twovolumes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 1851. 12mo. pp. 270, 336. 


THERE is a strange interest attached to this book. The author is a Jewess, 
one of the most gifted of the daughters of Abraham, who writes with the most 
intense enthusiasm, both national and religious, of the distinguished women of 
her nation. She follows the chronological order and gives an elaborate and fin- 
ished picture of the circumstances of the life and history of each. Her prin- 
cipal object seems to be, to inspire the females of the Jewish faith, with a re- 
ligious and patriotic interest in the distinguished daughters of their own race, 
from whom some of them may be descended. In connection with the life of 
each of her heroines, she enforces some practical duty connected with the 
present condition of the Jewish nation, and excite them to earnest attachment 
to their faith by warm-hearted appeals. We almost imagine as we read these 
enforcements and appeals, that we are listening to the instructions of some 
“mother in Israel,” in the times of the Maccabees. But alas! there is this 
striking difference. They saw a Messiah who was to come, even though re- 
vealed by the dim light of prophecy. She sees not the one who is come— 
even though the fact that he is come, is attested by the record of Jesus, and 
by the blazing splendors of Christendom. In the midst of these splendors she 
lives and writes, and one of the most affecting proofs of the divinity of this 
Messiah, is the vain and ineffectual reasonings by which she endeavors to 
show that Judaism is not inferior in its adaptation to the wants of our nature 
to the better hope introduced by the Gospel. But she strives in vain, for it 
still remains true, that “we have not a High Priest, which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.” This book is a most profitable one to read. We learn 
from it to enter more fully into the spirit of the Old Testament, and to value 
more highly the new. 
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Christ’s Second Coming: Will it be Pre-Millennial? By the Rev. Davin 
Browy, A.M., St. James’ Free Church, Glasgow. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1851. 


Tus is an able and timely work. It is written in opposition to the theory, 
in its many varieties, known by the names Millenarianism, Second Adventism, 
and Millerism, and entitled by the author of this work, the pre-millennial the- 
ory—which has been advocated with great zeal by many able and excellent 
men in Great Britain, especially in the evangelical part of the Church of 
England, and by a few in this country, Dr. Duffield, Bishop Henshaw, Dr, 
Tyng, and others, and in one form by Mr. Miller. Some of the advocates of 
this theory, hold, that Christ will soon come, not to carry on in person and in 
power the work of converting and saving men—his kingdom of grace—but to 
close the dispensation of grace altogether, and to introduce an eternal state of 
retribution. But the greater number hold the theory as essentially defined by 
Mr. Brown; “ That the fleshly and sublunary state is not to terminate with 
the second coming of Christ, but to be then set up in a new form; when, with 
his glorified saints, the Redeemer will reign in person on the throne of David 
at Jerusalem for a thousand years, over a world of men yet in the flesh, eating 
and drinking, planting and building, marrying and giving in marriage, under 
this mysterious sway.” 

This theory, in all its diversities, has been regarded with much anxiety and 
regret by the great body of intelligent Christians, for many reasons, but es- 
pecially because it tends, as they believe, to paralyze the missionary enterprise 
and indeed, all evangelizing efforts as now carried on; teaching that they are 
utterly inadequate as instrumentalities for the conversion of the world, and 
that little will be accomplished for that end till Christ comes to this world in 

rson. 

This theory Mr. Brown undertakes to overthrow, and to establish the com- 
mon theory of the Christian church—that Christ’s second coming will be for 
the purpose of closing the dispensation of grace by the final judgment; and 
that this coming will not be till after the triumph of Christianity in the earth 
by the present economy—the ministration of the Spirit, the truth, and the 
church, directed and controlled by Christ on his mediatorial throne. 

The book, which is an octavo volume of 489 pages, consists of two parts. 
In the first part, entitled the Second Advent, the author confutes the pre-mil- 
lennial theory, by showing from the Scriptures the purposes of the Redeemer’s 
second advent; and consequently that it will not occur till these purposes 
are accomplished. He proves, that when Christ comes, the church which he 
hath purchased with his own blood will be absolutely and numerically com- 
plete—admitting of no subsequent accessions: that the Bible makes the hopes 
and the fears of all men to turn upon the second coming of Christ, as an event 
future to every human being, and makes no provision for the bringing in of 
any after it: that baptism, and with it the gathering and training of disciples 
for glory, and the whole mediatorial power and presence of Christ for saving 
purposes, are ordained to continue till “ the end of the world”—the admitted 
period of Christ’ second coming—and not beyond it; and that in the Lord’s 
Supper, the Redeemer’s death is to be showed forth only “till he come :” that 
the kingdom of Christ is the kingdom of grace in the hands of the Mediator 
—a kingdom already in existence—virtually ever since the fall, and formally 
since his ascension to the right hand of power; and that it will continue un- 
changed, both in character and form, till the final judgment, when in its state 
of glory it becomes “the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ”—*“ the everlasting kingdom of Christ and of God:” that at Christ’s 
second coming, his whole church—“ all that the Father hath given him shall 
be made alive at once, the dead being raised and the living changed; and 
that, at the same time, all the wicked shall stand up in a resurrection state— 
the whole human race appearing together before the great white throne: that 
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when Christ comes, the whole human race will be tried together for eternity 
at his judgment seat: and, finally, that at Christ’s second coming, the heavens 
and the earth that are now, being dissolved, shall disappear, and be succeeded 
by” new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, without 
the least mixture of sin—good, unalloyed by aught of evil. 

In the second part of the volume, which he entitles the Millennium, the 
author teaches and proves from the Scriptures, that there will be, before 
Christ’s coming, a long period—a thousand years, he thinks, though he ac- 
knowledges that the reasons for this opinion are slender, and has no contro- 
versy with those who think that this period is indefinite as well as long—when 
the Gospel will have general prevalence and power among men, and grace will 
be victorious in the whole earth. 

It should be added, that the discussion both of the first and second depart- 
ments of the subject is so conducted, as fully to notice and answer the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to sustain the opposing theory. 


English Grammar. The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With 
a History of its Origin and Development. Designed for use in Colleges and 
Schools. By Wittiam C. Fow.er, late Professor of Rhetoric in Am- 
herst College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. pp. 
675. 

Tuts work surveys a wide field. It is divided into eight Parts, as follows: 
The Origin and History of the English Language; The Phonology of the 
English Language; The Orthographical Forms in the English Language; 
Etymological Forms; Logical Forms ; Syntatical Forms; Rhetorical Forms ; 
and Poetical Forms. Besides, the first chapter of the first part, among other 
things, treats of the origin and unity of language, the classification of lan- 
guages, the birth-place of language, together with a more particular account of 
the branches of the Indo-European family of languages. We ought also to ex- 
plain, perhaps, that under the heads of Logical Forms, and Rhetorica] Forms, 
the author treats of logic and rhetoric, though of course somewhat summarily. 

It will be obvious from this statement, that the work goes over a good deal 
of ground, and that it embraces many things not usually included in English 
grammar. ‘The materials have been collected from a great variety of sources, 
and have been put together so as to form a consistent and well arranged work. 
We think the variety of subjects which are treated of, will render it a valuable 
book of reference, without impairing, perhaps, its utility as a text-book to be 
recited. Every student ought to have a work of this kind by him, to refer to, 
and for this purpose we know of none we could recommend in preference. 

It should be added that a portion of the work, a little more than one-fifth of 
the whole, was prepared by Prof. Gibbs of Yale College. The reputation of 
this gentleman, as a philosophical grammarian and philologist, is a sufficient 
guarantee of the value of any thing he may see fit to publish in this depart- 
ment. 


——— eee 


Christianity Revived in the East, or A Narrative of the work of God among the 
Armenians of Turkey. By H. G. O. Dwieut, Missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner, 145 Nassau street, and 36 Park Row. 1850. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 


In this volume Mr. Dwight has set forth in order the history of the religious 
movement now in progress among the Armenians. Commencing with a brief 
account of the Armenian church in which he affirms its close resemblance, in 
forms and doctrines, to the Church of Rome, he proceeds to trace the influ- 
ences which, for thirty years past, have been silently working in it a process 
of reformation. These influences differ not materially from those which are 
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employed at other stations of the American Board. No man perhaps is more 
competent than Mr. Dwight to execute the task which he has performed. His 
narrative is methodical, clear and candid. Even the account given in it, of 
the agency of Bishop Southgate in aggravating if not originating the sever- 
est of the persecutions suffered by the Armenian converts—an account which 
no American can read without mingled shame and indignation—betrays no 
want of Christian courtesy. 

The author’s style, though by no means facile and fluent, is yet perspicuous. 
Any style however would be redeemed by the very great interest of the facts 
which he has related. We hope his work will be read, and be useful in pro- 
moting the missionary spirit in our churches. 





~ 


India and the Hindoos, Being a popular view of the Geography, History, Gov- 
ernment, Manners, Customs, Literature and Religion of that Ancient Peo- 
ple; with an account of Christian Missions among them. By F. De W. 
Warp, late Missionary at Madras, and Member of the “ American Oriental 
— New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. New Haven: T. H. 

ease, 


We have found this volume upon India very entertaining and instructive. 
Indeed, it is a volume not easily laid down by one who has opened it, till the 
whole is read. We have found its perusal an unexpected treat. Mr. Ward’s 
style is lively and agreeable ; indeed his subject-matter, interesting from its 
novelty, is doubly so from the facility of style with which it is presented. 
Occasionally, indeed, the author is betrayed into a sentence which must be 
deemed impracticable to grammarians. He likewise employs occasionally a 
word not simply in a manner that is novel, but absolutely inadmissible. We 
find also one or two anachronisms, but with these exceptions there is much to 
commend and little to condemn in the plan and execution of this work. 

Mr. Ward was for a period of ten years a Missionary of the American 
Board at Madras. At the expiration of that time, he was compelled, by the 
prostration of his health, to return to this country. But his sojourn in India 
was marked, as it appears, by great personal industry in acquainting himself 
with the country and its inhabitants. He traveled considerably in different 
parts of the peninsula, carefully gathering in every practicable manner, and 
penciling at the time the information which has been here wrought into one of 
the most readable and valuable books yet furnished by our missionaries. 

In the opening of the work he has devoted a chapter to the geography of 
the country; another to its natural productions, its zoology and botany; and 
in a third has glanced at its history. ‘These chapters contain much informa- 
tion, which is attractively exhibited. The reader is then introduced to the 
Hindoos themselves, and after a general survey of their different classes, and 
& glance at the British government over them, he is furnished with an insight 
into their personal and domestic life. Then follows an exhibition of their pop- 
ular customs, avocations, modes of traveling, amusements, literature and sci- 
ence, their progress in the arts, their religious ceremonies and doctrines, the 
condition of their women, the system of Hindoo caste, and the various mis- 
sions by which Christendom, for thirty years past, has been endeavoring to 
propagate the Gospel in India. In the arrangement of topics we do not think 
the author altogether happy ; his topics might have followed each other in a 
manner more natural and pleasing. But when all abatement has been duly 
made, there is left a novelty in the subject-matter of the book, and a sprightli- 
ness and charm about its narrations which make it decidedly fascinating. 
And we advise all persons who resort to novels for lack of other profitable 
books to interest them, to take up this volume on India and admit that truth as 
it is more salutary, so is it no less interesting than fiction. 
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Two Years in Uj per India. By Joun C. Lownie, one of the Secretaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 185]. pp. 276. 


Mr. Lownrte with his wife, and the Rev. William Reed, with his wife, were 
the first Missionaries who were sent by the Presbyterian Church in its dis- 
tinctive capacity to India. But Mrs. Lowrie died soon after their arrival at Cal- 
cutta. Mr. and Mrs. Reed were compelled by the ill-health of Mr. Reed, to 
return to this country, before the establishment of the mission. Mr. Lowrie, 
however, went forward with the enterprise. He ascended the Ganges to Lodi- 
ana, where he opened a school and laid the foundation of a mission which has 
been uncommonly blessed. From Lodiana, he made a journey at the invitation 
of Rangit Singh to Lahor, the principal city in the Panjab, or the country be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Indus. He also spent one summer in the Hill coun- 
try, situated between the snowy Himalaya mountains and the Plains of India. 
But Mr. Lowrie’s health failing him, he was obliged to relinquish his mission- 
ary labors and return home; but not before he had the satisfaction of welcom- 
ing other laborers into the field which he had so judiciously laid out. This 
volume centains an account of his residence in India—of his voyage up the 
Ganges, his tour to Lahor, his visit to the Hill country—and two or three chap- 
ters of a general kind on India and the Hindoos, and a chapter on the present 
flourishing state of the mission. The book contains much information ina 
small space, and there is a prevailing good sense and judgment through the 
whole of it. 


Jamaica in 1850; or, the Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colo- 
ony. By Joun Bigetow. New York and London: George P. Putnam. 
1851. pp. 214. 


THERE are few questions more interesting at the present time than the ques- 
tions connected with the civilization of the inferior races of men. Whether 
they are destined under the providence of God to become extinct by the ne- 
cessary progress of the superior races, as has already happened more than 
once in the history of the world; or whether, by the divine influences of 
Christianity, they are to be elevated and brought to stand on the same level 
with the most civilized nations; or whether, by intermarriage, they shall be- 
come other, though at the same time, the same distinct races—these are spe- 
cimens of the questions to which we refer. Some of these questions are, 
perhaps, in the process of solution at the Sandwich Islands, at Liberia, and in 
the West Indies. 

With respect to West India emancipation, this book is by far the best of 
those that have been written on that subject, which have come within our ob- 
servation. [i contains the results of much careful and judicious observation, 
and the opinions founded upon these observations are well considered and ra- 
tional. It is the most calm, and the most philosophical discussion we have 
seen on the subjects involved in emancipation. 

We are glad to see that this book is published in London. As a piece of 
composition, it will equal anything that comes from the English press, and we 
think English philanthropists may “be benefitted by looking at this subject from 
the American point of view. 





Responses from The Sacred Oracles ; or, The Past in the Present. By Ricu- 
arp W. Dickinson, D.D., author of “ Religious Teaching by Example; 
or Scenes from Sacred History,” etc. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers, 285 Broadway. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

From an examination of several chapters in this work, we cordially com- 
mend it as an earnest, elaborate, able, and useful treatise. It presents a series 
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of biographical pictures, taken from the Scriptures, as of Asa and Amaziah, 
Herod and Cornelius, and from the view taken of the originals of these pic- 
tures by inspiration, deduces lessons of virtue and religion for the living. It 
contemplates—to borrow the author’s own figure—the Bible as a great mirror, 
in whose truthful sketches of character we may behold our own images, and 
in whose divine messages to the individuals of whom it speaks, may be found 
divine responses to ourselves. The book exhibits careful research as well as 
distinguished ability. It is elaborately written, and, we think, well fitted to en- 
large the reader’s knowledge of the Scriptures, and make him a better man, 
It is published in handsome style, leaving, so far as regards paper and print, 
nothing to be desired. 





The Soldier of the Cross ; A practical exposition of Ephesians vi, 10-18. By 
the Rev. Jonn Leysurn, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
12mo, pp. 339. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tis volume is an attempted exposition of that passage of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in which the apostle sets forth Christian duty under the figure of a 
warfare. The passage is one capable of being illustrated, by a proper hand, 
with great interest and profit. In regard to the present attempt, we can only 
say that while the contents of this volume would be very acceptable and edi- 
fying, if delivered, as we suppose they were, as a pastor’s weekly lectures, 
they would have been worth more as a book if they had been compressed into 
half their present size. In these days, when so many books are presented to 
the attention of the public, no author can expect to be read extensively who 
does not study conciseness. 


eee 


Religious Progress ; Discourses on the Development of the Christian Charac- 
ter. By Witutam R. Wixtiams. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 
Washington street. 1850. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tuts book is founded upon the following passage of Scripture. “ And be- 
side this, giving all diligence add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance patience ; and to pa- 
tience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity.” These several Christian virtues are dwelt upon in as many 
consecutive lectures, and their connection with each other explained. The 
views expressed are elevated and scholar-like. A truly Christian spirit per- 
vades the whole work. It contains also a good deal of eloquent writing. It 


gives us much pleasure to commend such a book to the attention of our 
readers. 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible. By the Rev. Inenanam Coppin, M.A. New 
York: Samuel Hueston, 139 Nassau street. Nos. 1-14. New Haven: J. 
B. Peck, Sunday School, Tract and Bible Depository. 


WE have hitherto unintentionally neglected to notice this new and excel- 
lent edition of the Bible. The plan includes the following particulars: Notes; 
Reflections; Improved Readings ; the Metrical form of the Poetical passages 
and Books; Pictorial Illustrations of Eastern Manners and Customs; The 
Chronological Order of the subjects; New Headings to the Chapters; and 
Questions to assist in family reading. 

It is obvious that these are very great helps to the profitable study of the 
Scriptures by the English reader. As far as we have examined, they have 
been well done. 

The editor concludes his preface as follows: “'The editor has now lived to 
enter his seventieth year; his labors must be approaching their end, but to 
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the last moments of his life, his most pleasing recollections will be, that with 
feeble health he has been able to devote so large a portion of the closing hours 
of time to the word of God.” 


ORR 


Christian Consolations. Sermons designed to furnish comfort and strength to 
the afflicted. By A. P. Peagopy, pastor of the South Church, Portsmouth, 
N.H. Second edition. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 1851. 
12mo., pp. 367. 


Tuese sermons are from the pen of a writer in the Unitarian denomination, 
whose pfoductions we always read with pleasure and profit. Pure in style, 
earnest in thought and feeling, faithful and fervent in the enforcement of the 
doctrines which he believes, and approaching very nearly to what we believe 
to be the true Gospel, he has our best wishes for himself and his works. 


Addresses and Proceedings at the Semi-Centennial Celebration of Middleb 
College, held at Middiebury, Vermont, August 20, 21, and 22, 1850. Mid- 
dlebury: Justus Cobb. 1850. pp. 179. 


Tue semi-centennial celebration at Middlebury, last August, was an occa- 
sion of great interest to the college. The alumni assembled in great numbers, 
and were animated with the right spirit. We have an account in the pamph- 
let before us, of all the exercises and doings. In the address of Dr. Hough 
upon the deceased alumni—-and which is written certainly with commendable 
impartiality—we find names of which any college might be proud; Sylvester 
Larned, Carlos Wilcox, Pliny Fisk, Levi Parsons, Rollin C. Mallory, Silas 
Wright; and among those still living, some of whom were present on the 
occasion, there are not a few with respect to whom the “ serus in celum rede- 
as” readily suggests itself to the mind. 


A General View of the Fine Arts, Critical and Historical. With an introduc- 
tion by D. Huntineron, N.A., A.M. New York: Published by G. P. 
Putnam, Broadway. 1851. pp. 472. 


In the short introduction of Mr. Huntington, the reader is informed that the 
author of this work is a lady, “who, while employed upon it, was practically 
engaged with the palette and colors.” The writer treats of painting, sculpture, 
architecture and music. The treatise, however, is not an essay on these seve- 
ral arts, but an historica] account of them, by means of biographical notices of 
the most distinguished artists. For example, we have first an account of the 
most celebrated painters among the ancients, and then among the moderns, 
these latter being arranged under the several schools of painting. The work 
is, of course, mainly a compilation, but the materials have been well selected, 
and it is well written. 





History of Propellers and Steam Navigation. With Biographical Sketches of 
the Early Inventors. By Rosert Macrarvane, editor of the “ Scientific 
American.” New York: G. P. Putnam. 1851. 12mo, pp. 144. 


Tne author of this neat volume, well printed and amply illustrated, has un- 
dertaken, as his preface states, to give a history of steam navigation, and, 
while exhibiting the various contrivances and inventions for the purpose of 
propelling vessels, to guard those of inventive disposition against a waste of 
time and ingenuity, by showing them how many contrivances and expedients 
have already been proved to be worthless. This undertaking is very com- 
mendable ; and the book before us, while defective in literary style, and by no 
means a full and complete treatise upon the subject to which it relates, is yet 
a valuable contribution to the history of steam and the inventive power of 
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mankind. It is worthy of a place in almost any general library, and to the 

mechanic and to those interested in mechanical pursuits, must be a work of 
reat interest. The chapter relating the experiments of the Commissioner of 
atents—Mr, Ewbank—is particularly worthy of consideration. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By W. H.C. Bartiert, LL. D., Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Section 1. Mecuanics. 8vo, pp. 632. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Tuts is the first of three volumes which are to appear successively, and to 
embrace the subjects of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, ina form adapted 
to the use of university students. The present volume is devoted to Mechan- 
ics, but under the head of Mechanics of Fluids, embraces also what is usually 
given in works on natural philosophy under the heads of hydrostatics and 
pneumatics. 

The work is, to a great extent, a compilation from French: and German wri- 
ters, but evinces good judgment and taste in the selection of materials, preci- 
sion in its definitions, a thorough knowledge of the subjects of which it treats, 
and a perspicuous, though somewhat prolix style of composition. The want 
of time, we apprehend, will seriously interfere with its use in our colleges, 
where so many different departments severally press their claims upon the at- 
tention of the students; but for institutions like the Military Academy at 
West Point, where great preponderance is given to mathematical studies, and 
as a foundation for the profession of civil engineering, we are of opinion that 
this work will be found to be one of high and peculiar merit. 


The Horticulturist, and Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. Edited by A. 
J. Downina, Newburgh, author of “ Landscape Gardening,” “ Designs for 
Cottage Residences,” “Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” “Country 
Houses,” etc. Albany: Luther Tucker, 407 Broadway. New Haven: 
F. Trowbridge. 


WE have frequently commended the writings of Mr. Downing to the atten- 
tion of the readers of the New Englander. We believe, however, we have 
never noticed the Horticulturist, a monthly journal started by Mr. Downin 
and just commencing the seventh year of its existence. And now we ne 
only say that in the departments of horticulture, pomology, landscape garden- 
ing, rural architecture, rural economy, and the like, it stands unrivalled. We 
think its circulation through all the intelligent families of the land, would be 
a public benefit. 

The Cultivator, a Monthly Journal for the Farmer, Gardener, and Orchardist. 
Illustrated with designs for farm buildings, portraits of domestic animals, 
figures of fruits, implements, &c. Albany: Luther Tucker, 407 Broadway, 

ew Haven: F. Trowbridge. 

Tuts is considered the best agricultural journal in the country, and is sold 
at the very low price of one dollar a year. Its contributors are among the 
most practical] and the most scientific writers we have on these subjects. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We have found it difficult to notice works which are published in successive 
numbers. We shall hereafter merely report the progress of such publications, 
after we have once informed our readers of the character of the work. There 
are also some books which, either from being well known, or for other reasons, 
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do not require an extended notice; these we shall merely place under the 
present head. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution ; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of 
the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
pendence. By Benson J. Lossine. With six hundred engravings on 
wood, by Lossing & Bartlett, chiefly from original sketches by the author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. Nos. 8-10, pp. 512. 


Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Detailing the labors of 
the farmer in all their variety, and adapting them to the seasons of the year, 
as they successively occur. By Henry Stevens, F.R. S.E. Author of 
the “ Book of the Farm,” ete. Assisted by Joun P. Norton, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton street, and 54 Gold street. 1850. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. Nos. 10-14. Vol. I, pp. 673. American Appendix, 
pp. 49. Vol. IL. pp. 176. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work, and Engineering. O.iver Byrne, 
editor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 83 
Chapel street. Nos.15-23. Vol. I. pp. 960. Vol. II. pp. 144. 


Daily Bible Illustrations ; being Original Readings, for a year, on subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. Especi- 
ally designed for the family circle. By Joun Krrro, D. D., F. 8. A., editor 
of “The Pictorial Bible,” “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” etc., etc., 
Samvuet, Saut and Davin. 


The Psalms Translated and Explained. By J. A. ALEXANDER, Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. III]. New York: Baker & 
Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1850. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 83 Chapel 


street. This volume completes this valuable work. 


Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times of John Bun- 
yan. By Georece B. Curever. Eighth edition. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1851. 


Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. John Summerfield, A. M. By 
John Holland. With an Introductory Letter by James Montgomery. 
Abridged with additional Letters and Reminiscences. Published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 

The original memoir of Summerfield is well known. This is an abridg- 
ment of that work, but with the addition of about thirty original letters and 
fifty pages of reminiscences. 


Lectures Adapted to the Capacity of Children. By Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCH- 
ER, of Finsbury Chapel, London. Selected from the London edition and 
revised. Intwo volumes. Published by the American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York. 

The author of these sermons preached for sixteen years to the children of 
the Sunday schools in London, his audiences being sometimes four thousand. 

It will, we doubt not, prove to be a very valuable work. 


Christian Melodies. A Selection of Hymns and Tunes designed for Social 
and Private Worship, in the Lecture-room and the Family. Edited by 
Georce B. Cueever, D. D., and I. E. Sweetser. New York: A. S 
Barnes & Co., 51 John street. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 1851]. i 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages for Colleges and Schools. (Chiefly 
from the French.) By Grorce Wasuineton Greene. Part I. History. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. pp. 454. 

This book deserves, and we trust will receive, a trial, amidst the general 
complaints of the deficiency in good manuals for instruction in history. It 
seems well adapted to the purpose, and was constructed by those who have 
had experience in teaching. 
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Mezzofanti’s System of Learning Languages Applied to the Study of French. 
Second French Reader. [Illustrated with historical, geographical, philo- 
sophical and philological notices. By I. Roemer, Professor of the French 
language and literature in the New York Free Academy. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 478. 

We do not find many traces of Mezzofanti’s system in this volume—or the 
system of any one else—but we have a large number of extracts from recent 
and living French writers, giving us the language as actually used by the best 
writers of the present time. 


Poems by Grace Greenwood. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. New Haven: 
Thomas H. Pease. 1851. 

The lady who bears this nom de plume, pleases the public so well with her 
prose, that they certainly will be glad to see a volume of her poetry. She 
does not give them her real name, but she condescends to give them a sight of 
her portrait, which will attract some buyers to the book. 


Christ Knocking at the Door of Sinners’ Hearts ; or, a solemn entrealy to receing 
the Savior and his Gospel, in this the day of Mercy. By Rev. Joun Fiavet. 
1689. Revised edition. Published by the American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Repentance, Explained to the Understanding of the Young. By Rev. Cuanxes, 
Waker, D. D., pp. 80, 18mo., with frontispiece. 


Faith, Explained to the Understanding of the Young. By Rev. Cuar.rs 
Wa ker, D. D., pp. 92, 18mo., with frontispiece. 

These two volumes present the doctrines of Repentance and Faith in their 
ractical bearing, with a simplicity of thought and style adapted to the young. 
he subjects are chiefly exhibited in the form of narrative, especially in the 

history of Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Daniel, David, Peter, and the 
Prodigal son. 


Life Inerplicable, Except as a Probation. A discourse delivered in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Rhinebeck, New York, July 15, 1849, at the fune- 
ral of Mrs. Catherine Garretson. By Strernuen Oxin, D. D. New York: 
Lane & Scott. 1851. 
Mrs. Garretson was esteemed a remarkable example of Christian excel- 

lence while she lived. She shed the lustre of eminent piety upon a large 

circle of persons of wealth and influence, upon the banks of the Hudson, and 
died in the triumph of faith at the age of ninety-six. This sermon is an in- 
teresting memorial of her worth. 


The Life of John Randolph, of Roanoke. By Huen A. Garuanp. Two vol- 
umes. New York: b. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: 
Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut street. 1850. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 
83 Chapel street. 

These are intensely interesting volumes. We shal] speak of them here- 
after. 


The Country Year-Book ; or, The Field, The Forest, and The Fireside. By 
Wurm Howirt, author of the “ Book of the Seasons,” “ Rural Life in 
England,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. 
The general character of the writings of this author is so well understood 

as to preclude the necessity of any specia] remarks upon the present work. 


—_ Education: For the use of Parents and Teachers, and for Young 
ersons of both Sexes. Prepared and published in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Michi- 
an. By Ina Maynew, A. M. Late Superintendent of public instruction. 
ew York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 
This work is made up of lectures delivered before the legislature of Michi- 
n. It contains many interesting facts and useful suggestions. We hope 
it may have an extensive circulation. 





